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FROM THE 


von Oe aos 100M 


America’s Oldest Foreign Service Has 
Piled Up Experience Unequaled by 
Any Other Newspaper Foreign Service 


Recognizing the value of this more extensively grounded 


know-how . . . scores of leading newspapers — with a 
reach to more than 9,000,000 families daily — are now 
subscribing to the 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


OF THE 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


SALES AGENT: REGISTER & TRIBUNE SYNDICATE, DES MOINES, IOWA 





Helping the world get its bearings 


ALL THE WORLD MOVES ON BEARINGS— bearings of steel, 
of wood, of plastic, of rubber, of carbon, yes, even bearings 
of ruby and sapphire. All of them reduce the friction of 
mov ing parts. E very time you start your Car or plug i in your 
vacuum cleaner it is bearings that make possible smooth, 
efficient action at a variety a speeds and under almost any 
operating load. 

Great roller and ball bearings of special alloy steels, 
running on their own smooth tracks, support our giant 
a Small bearings that fit in the palm of your 
hand are vital to your lawn mower, your w ashing machine 
motor, your mixer. And bearings, known as jewels, of 
ruby and sapphire, smaller than the head of a pin, increase 
the precision of your watch. 


Other materials bring you other kinds of bearings, too. 


Carbon provides bearings in svecial cases where chemicals 
would attack metals. And i in many ships the propeller shaft 
turns in plastic bearings that are not affected by salt water. 

The people of Union Carbide have a hand in providing 
better materials that go into bearings of all sorts. Perhaps 
they can help solve your problems with materials of these 
or other kinds. 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about many 
of the things vou use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Processes.’ It tells how science 


and industry use UCC’s Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet G. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 


—__——Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include — 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys e LINDE Oxygen 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e« PYROFAX Gas e¢ NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
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In over 4,000 solid blocks of Baltimore homes a Sunpaper carrier serves 
every home. In addition to these 4,000 solid blocks are thousands of other 
blocks in which all but one or two homes are regularly served by a Sunpaper 
carrier. 


This great home-delivered circulation means that the Sunpapers thoroughly 
cover the rich Baltimore market. 


So, if you want your advertising message read by Baltimoreans, in their 
homes, put it in the Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 





EVERYTHING IN BALTIMORE REVOLVES AROUND THE 





MORNING ° EVENING ° SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation—366,697. Sunday—309,973 





National Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, San Francisco & Los Angeles; Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott. Chicago & Detroit. 
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All Outdoors is saying: 
GO AHEAD" 


the perfect smoothness of Dynaflow Drive* to take 
the toil out of traffic and put restfulness in the long 
day’s drive. 


And here’ 


For this Buick SpectaL, if anyone needs tell you, is a 
brawny straight-eight that’s priced less than many a six, 


L ssrex well, good sir—that call is for you. 


The call of swift, smooth roads, of faraway horizons, 
of the brisk invigorating season when nature spreads 
her lavish colors. s all of this in ready financial reach, 
It’s the call to come see this great land of yours—in 
the manner you have so well earned. 





To seat yourself behind an easy wheel, touch toe to 
the treadle of a greathearted straight-eight power 
plant, go traveling in the comfort, the room and the 
style you have so long aimed for. 


Here are the soft, sure-footed tires, on four coil- 
sprung wheels, to spin away the miles in blissfully 
gentle ease. 

Here is the look and the size of a car to do you proud, 
the most easily spotted of any on the highway, rich in 
gleaming chrome, sleek in its tapering lines. 

Here’s room and to spare. Here’s Buick’s exclusive Fire- 
ball power to level the hills, shorten the straightaw ays. 


Here’s light and easy handling—and if you so elect, 


When better automobiles 
are built 


BUICK will build them 


a car big in inches and ability that still costs only a 
little more than the lowest-priced. 

And this is the best time to slip into one—putting 
repair bills behind you and getting set for winter with 
a staunch, taut new automobile that’s fit and ready 
for whatever’s ahead. 

Go see your Buick dealer now. All outdoors is saying 
“Go ahead—it’s time to get that Buick you’ve been 
wanting.” 

So will your budget when you examine a Buick—and 
get the Buick Special’ 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER ond SPECIAL models 


S prices. 


By 
! Your Key 
to Greater 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE Value 


Leer buy Eulir™ 


’ BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC 
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A LOS DIRECTORES Y EDITORES 
ASISTENTES A LA CONFERENCIA 


INTERAMERICANA DE PRENSA 


La reiteracién de la consagracién de los periddicos de toda 
América a la causa de la libertad de prensa en esta Con- 
ferencia tiene la mas alta importancia. Evoca uno de los 
pasos histéricos dados hacia una mayor libertad de infor- 
macion, cuando la United Press entré en el campo latino- 
americano en 1916. Consecuencia de ello fué que el mono- 
polio informativo que habia existido hasta entonces se 


acabé alli. 


Permitasenos dirigir un cordial saludo a los directores 
y editores que asisten a la Conferencia y felicitarles por 
su honda preocupacion y activo interés en el libre inter- 


cambio de noticias en todas partes. 


THE UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


} N\ 

















LIZOOO000 Arovestment tn Your Suture 


HESE BUILDINGS are the largest and most com- 
| ee equipped laboratories in the world de- 
voted exclusively to research on portland cement 
and concrete. They are dedicated to producing sci- 
entific data, new engineering procedures and prac- 


tical information for cement and concrete users 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Inside these laboratories scientists are able to 
Carry Out experiments under conditions colder than 
the Arctic, hotter than the Equator, dryer than the 
Sahara, wetter than the Amazon Valley. They have 
at their disposal the most modern scientific appara- 
tus obtainable. 


These enlarged new laboratory facilities re-em- 
phasize the primary purpose of the Portland Cement 


Association—which is to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through sci- 
entific research and engineering field work, and to 
make freely available to the public the most up-to- 
date knowledge regarding cement and concrete and 
their engineering applications. 


These new laboratories are a symbol of the faith 
which the 67 member companies of the Association 
have in the future of our country. They are dedicated 
to helping build a better America and thus are in- 
deed an investment in your future. 


A list of Association members—cement manufac- 
turers whose financial support makes these labora- 
tories and broad Association engineering service 
program possible—will be supplied on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 10b-80, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Distribuidos exclusivamente en la América Latina por 
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LOS SERVICIOS MAS IMPORTANTES DE LAS EMPRESAS o : 
PERIODISTICAS MAS IMPORTANTES DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS ¥ 


PAGINAS SEMANALES —Aventuras de Don Canuto . . . Casey Ruggles . . . a 
Dick Tracy . . . Don Tito-Pulgaycito . . . Dorita . .. El Capitan Aguila . . . 

E] Capitan y los Cebollitas . . . El Chiquito Abner . . . Ferd’nand . . . Jane 

Arden . . . Jorge el Piloto . . . Juan Sin Miedo . . . Kevin el Audaz . . . Laredo 
Crockett ... Pepin... Periquita ... Tarzan... Terry y los Piratas... 

Ana la Huerfanita. 


TIRAS DIARIAS-— Buffalo Bill . . . César, el Capitan sin Miedo . . . Dick 
Tracy .. . El Chiquito Abner . . . El Viejo Cascanueces . . . Peladilla . . . Qué 
Vidurria .. . Serapio... Tarzan... Terry y los Piratas . .. Trucuta. . . Vic Flint. 


SERVICIO “‘NEA’”’ —Articulos y fotomatrices de palpitante actualidad 
internacional, cuidadosamente seleccionados para los lectores 
latinoamericanos, incluyendo crénicas sobre modas, consejos de belleza 
y otros temas de interés femenino profusamente ilustrados asi como 
caricaturas. Servicio diario de Telefotos. 







UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE-Servicio diario de Fotomatrices— 
Consiste de 20 a 30 fotomatrices de sucesos de actualidad con sus 
respectivos pies. 

PROCESOS CELEBRES-— Interesantisimos articulos semanales ilustrados 
de los grandes rotativos New York Daily News y Chicago Tribune, en los 
cuales se narra nuevamente y en forma dramiatica la historia de los 
crimenes y procesos mas célebres. 


~POR QUE ENVEJECER ?—Articulos diarios muy populares de lim 
consejos sobre la belleza y salud, escritos por la Sra. Josephine Lowman, 
todos ilustrados, muchos de ellos con artistas de Hollywood. 


SU HOROSCOPO PARA HOY—Un horéscopo por cada dia del 
aiio que es muy leido donde quiera que se publica. 





También contamos con otros servicios suministrados en inglés. 
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Just what is 


“aq newspaperman’s newspaper’ 


When 153 newspaper publishers were asked what 
newspaper besides their own they read regularly, 
31.3 per cent named The New York Times.* 


This was just short of the combined total of the 
second and third newspapers. 


Asked to name the newspaper they considered the 
‘‘most fair and reliable,’ 76 of 123 publishers reply- 
ing named The New York Times as their first choice. 


Another 28 picked The Times for second or third. 


The Times thus received 104 votes out of a possible 
123 as the ‘‘most fair and reliable,’’ while the second 
paper received a total of 54, the third 20. 


This is high tribute to The New York Times, the 
more significant since it is tribute paid by news- 
papermen themselves. To them, as to its hundreds 
of thousands of other readers, The New York Times 
is the standard of the profession. 


*From a survey made by Ovide E. Desmarais of the United Press in connection with 
his studies at Boston University. 


Che New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Tom Wallace Heads 
Inter-American Press 


By Gary Mac Eoin 


ORGANIZED for the first time in 
its nine-year history as an associa- 
tion of independent and individual 
newspaper and magazine editors 
and publishers, the Inter-American 
Press Association on the closing 
day of its New York conference 
Oct. 13 elected a 45-man board of 
directors which in turn elected its 
own officers. More than 200 dele- 
gates from almost all the countries 
in the hemisphere attended the 
week-long meetings. 

List of Officers 

Tom Wallace, editor emeritus of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Times and 
chairman of the U. S. Organizing 
Committee for the conference, was 
elected president for the coming 
year. Thomas Kerney, general 
manager of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times, who was treasurer of the 
Organizing Committee, was named 
treasurer of the hemisphere group. 
Luis Franzini of El Dia, Montevi- 
deo, and Angel Ramos of El 
Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
were elected vicepresidents. Jules 
Dubois, Latin-American chief for 


EDITOR 


the Chicago Tribune, was named 
general secretary. 

The board will select the next 
meeting place. Invitations were 
received from delegates from New 
Orleans, Montevideo and Ber- 
muda. 

On the opening day of the con- 
ference Oct. 9 the delegates had 
adopted a new constitution chang- 
ing the character of the organiza- 
tion from one of national interests 
with each country having a vote 
to one of individual memberships 
with each member having voting 
rights. (The constitution is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue.) 

Committees were appointed by 
Tom Wallace as follows: Freedom 
of the Press, Review, Continuity 
and Membership. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Sr. Wallace Nombrado 
El Nuevo Presidente 


Por Gary Mac Eoin 


La ASOCIACION Interamericana 
de Prensa, que por primera vez 
en los nueve anos que lleva de 
vida funciona ahora como una 
asociacion de directores y editores 
de periodicos y revistas en su carac- 
ter distincto e independiente, nom- 
bro a una junta de 45 directores 
en su ultima sesion en Nueva 
York, el 13 de Octubre. La junta 
directiva a su vez nombro a sus 
propios oficiales. Mas de 200 dele- 
gados de casi todos los paises del 
hemisferio tomaron parte en las 
sesiones que duraron toda la se- 
mana. 

Tom Wallace, director emeritus 
del Louisville (Ky) Times y pres- 
idente del comite organizador es- 
tadounidense de la Conferencia, 
fue nombrado presidente por un 
ano. El tesorero del grupo hemis- 


Julio Garzon, secretary, Inter-American Press Conference and editor, 
La Prensa (New York); Tom Wallace, president, IAPC, and editor 
emeritus, Louisville (Ky.) Times; Dr. Harmodio Arias, chairman of 


legal committee of conference, and publisher, 


Panama America, 


Panama (he was former president of Panama), and Hal Lee, execu- 
tive secretary, IAPC, 
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ferico es Thomas Kerney, gerente 
general del Trenton (N. J.) Times, 


quien fue tambien tesorero del 
Comite Organizador; vicepresi- 
dentes, Luis Franzini, El Dia, 


Montevideo, y Angel Ramos, El 
Mundo, San Juan; y_ secretario 
general, Jules Dubois, jefe de la 
seccion latinoamericana del Chi- 
cago Tribune. La junta directiva 
debe seleccionar mas tarde la 
sede de la proxima conferencia. 
Se han recibido invitaciones de 
los delegados de New Orleans, de 
Montevideo, y de Bermuda. 

Los delegados habian votado en 
su sesion inaugural, el 9 de Oc- 
tubre, una nueva constitucion, 
cambiando el metodo de votacion. 
Ahora, en vez de votar por paises, 
cada miembro activo o corpora- 
tivo tiene un voto individual. 
(Describimos mas detalladamente 
la constitucion en otra pagina.) 

El presidente nombro a_ los 
siguientes comites: Libertad de 
Prensa, Revision, Continuidad, y 
de Miembros. 

(Sigue en la pagina 8) 
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The Committee on Review will 
collect reports and comments on 
the Conference and on the Asso- 
ciation published in member coun- 
ries, and will forward such ma- 
terial to the Secretariat. 

The task of the Committee on 
Continuity, as defined by the 
chairman, is to ensure that the 
Association in its new form will 
carry over and complete the va- 
rious assignments being performed 
by the Association as it previous- 
ly existed. 

“We have changed the charac- 
ter of this body substantially,” he 
said, “adopting a new constitution 
and new rules. We must now all 
work very hard to ensure that we 
have not destroyed the very val- 
uable work which the old Associa- 
tion, with all its defects, was per- 
forming.” 

Several Resolutions 

Resolutions dealing with pro- 
tection of press freedom, the dis- 
tribution of Canadian newsprint, 
hemisphere exchange of journal- 
ists and the ethics of journalism 
were approved Oct. 13. 

The Conference also adopted 
by acclamation a resolution of 
thanks to Hal Lee, organizing sec- 
retary, “who at financial sacrifice 
devoted more than a year of his 
time to promoting the project.” 


The resolution on press free- 
dom proposed by Miguel Lanz 
Duret, El Universal, Mexico City, 
as amended by the Conference, 
directed the Board of Directors to 
set up an institute or board of 
freedom which would receive and 
investigate complaints from jour- 
nalists about the suppression of 
press freedom and report thereon 
for public information. 

Miguel Duret. El Universal, 
Mexico City and J. A. Cova, UIlti- 
mas Noticias, Caracas, were named 
as a committee of two to draft by- 
laws for the new tribunal on free- 
dom of the press. 

Newsprint Price 

Nestor J. Blanco Boeri, El 
Diario, Parana, proposed the reso- 
lution on newsprint to the effect 
that the Conference believed that 
Canadian newsprint manufactur- 
ers and their distributors should 
base the Lat’n American price on 
the New York price, and that ac- 
cordingly a committee of seven 
members representative of the 
Americas be set up to study the 
distribution system of newsprint. 

The resolution on the exchange 
of journalists between hemisphere 
publications affirmed that this was 
highly desirable, and that the 
Board of Directors should con- 
sider the desirability of appoint- 
ing a standing committee to fur- 
ther such arrangements. It was 
proposed by Leslie Highley, Diario 
de Puerto Rico. ‘i 

The Conference finally reaf- 
firmed the creed adopted at the 
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Board of 


After a heated debate in which 
some delegates charged that the 
list was discriminatory, that sev- 
eral countries had no representa- 
tion, that the U. S. was over-rep- 
resented, and that the handling of 
the Conference work by small 
hand-picked committees would 
quickly destroy the organization, 
the Sixth Inter-American Press 
Conference confirmed by 58 votes 
to 8 with 3 abstentions a Board 
of 45 Directors submitted by the 
Nominations Committee, Oct. 13. 


Appointed for three years: Al- 


berto Gainza Paz, La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires; Guillermo Perez 
de Arce, El Mercurio, Santiago 


de Chile; Luis Miro Quesada, El 
Comercio, Lima; Guillermo Mar- 
tinez Marquez, El Pais, Havana; 
Assiz de Chateaubriand, O Jornal, 
Rio de Janeiro; Tom Wallace, 
Louisville Times, Ky.; Arthur Da- 
vies, Whig-Standard, Kingston, 
Ontario; Jules Dubois, Chicago 
Tribune; Joshua B. Powers, Edi- 
tors Press Service, N. Y.; Ro- 
drigo de Llamo, Excelsior, Mex- 
ico City; Carlos Mantilla Ortega, 
El Comercio, Quito: Dr. Harmo- 
dio Arias, El Panama America, 
Panama City; Roberto Garcia 
Pena, El Tiempo, Bogata: Farris 
Flint, Pan American Magazine, 
N. Y.; Wm. Carney, N. Y. Times. 


For two years: Paulo de Bit- 
tencourt, Correio da Manha, Rio; 
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Bartolome Mitre, La Nacion, 
Buenos Aires; Luis Franzini, El 
Dia, Montevideo; Julio Garzon, 
La Prensa, New York; S. G. 
Fletcher, Daily Gleaner, Jamaica; 
John Brogan, King Features, N.Y.; 
Robert U. Brown, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, N. Y.; William H. Cowles, 
Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
Wash.; Alvaro Gomez, El Siglo, 
Bogota; Miguel Lanz Duret, El 
Universal, Mexico City; John 
Knight, Miami Herald, Miami; 
Hernan Robleto, Flecha, Ma- 
nagua; George Healy, Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


For one year: Carlos Lacerda, 
Tribuna da Imprensa, Rio de Ja- 
neiro; J. A. Cova, Ultimas Noti- 
cias, Caracas; Romulo O’Farrill, 
Novedades, Mexico City; Demet- 
rio Canelas, Los Tiempos, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia; Alberto Galindo, 
El Liberal, Caracas; Whitlaw 
Reid, New York Herald Tribune; 
John R. Reitemeyer, Hartford 
Courant, Conn.; James G. Stahl- 
man, Nashville Banner, Tenn.; 
Floyd Miller, Royal Oak Tribune, 


Mich.; Harry Murkland, News 
week, N. Y.; Alfredo Silva Car- 
vallo, La Union, Valparaiso; 
Frank C. Magloire, Le Matin, 
Port-au-Prince; Monsenor Jesus 
Pellin, La Religion, Caracas; 


S. A. del Castillo. El Informador, 
Guadalajara; Leslie Highley, Dia- 
rio de Puerto Rico. 





First Pan American Congress of 
Journalism of 1926, specifying 
the obligations of the journalist 
towards truth, accuracy, justice, 
objectivity and good taste. Ford 
Baxter, Royal Gazette, Bermuda, 
submitted this resolution. 


In a final resolution the confer- 
ence called on governments to give 
all possible assistance to newspa- 
pers with regard to a favorable 
dollar exchange in order to buy 
newsprint. 

Clarification of the attitude of 
the Sixth Inter-American Press 
Conference to freedom of the 
press as it relates to the dissemina- 
tion of Communistic ideas was re- 
quested at a session at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York, Oct. 12, 
by Raul Aldunate-Phillips, news- 
paper and magzine executive of 
Santiago de Chile and a member 
of the Chilean House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The speaker explained that he 
is “against freedom of the press 
for the Communists,” because they 
want to set up regimes that would 
abolish freedom of the press. 

While favoring the barring of 
dissemination of Communistic 
ideas, Mr. Aldunate-Phillips 
thought that steps to give legal 
effect to such barring should be 
taken very carefully, lest they be 
used by governments to impose re- 
strictions on constitutional opposi- 


tion parties. He asked the Con- 
vention to declare categorically 
what was its position on this prob- 
lem. 

Chairman Tom Wallace said the 
Communist Daily Worker of New 
York was allowed to eperate with- 
out restriction so long as it did not 
advocate the overthrow of the 
U. S. government. In sending out 
invitations to the Conference, the 
Organizing Committee had made 
no distinction between Communist 
and other newspapers. But a rep- 
resentative of the Communist 
newspaper Hoy of Havana, Cuba. 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, had 
been detained at Ellis Iskand. He 
had sent telegrams to the Confer- 
ence asking that it take action to 
obtain his entry. But it was im- 
possible for the Conference to in- 
tervene in the affairs of the De- 
partment of Justice, just as it was 
impossible for the Department of 
Iustice to intervene in the affairs 
of the Conference. The chairman 
added he understood that Mr. Ro- 
driguez was not back in Havona. 

J. A. Cova, Ultimas Noticias, 
Caracas, said he didn’t think it 
was within the competence of the 
Conference to take the action Mr. 
Aldunate-Phillips suggested. It de- 
pended entirely on the government 
of each country to rule what re- 
strictive action it should take re- 
garding Communistic propaganda, 
he said. 
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El Comite para Revisar estara 
encargado de recoger informes y 
comentarios sobre la Conferencia y 
la Sociedad que sean publicados en 
los paises que pertenezcan a la so- 
ciedad y enviarlos a la Secretaria. 

La tarea del Comité sobre Con- 
tinuidad, segun la describié el Sr. 
Wallace, es el asegurar que la So- 
ciedad, en su nueva forma, con- 
tinuara y completara las varias ta- 
reas en que la Sociedad, en su forma 
anterior, estuviera trabajando. 

“Hemos cambiado el caracter de 
esta sociedad bastante, al adaptar 
una nueva constitucién y reglas nue- 
vas,” dijo el Sr. Wallace, “y debemos 
trabajar duro para llevar a fin la 
valiosa labor que la antigua socie- 
dad, con todos sus defectos, estaba 
haciendo.” 

La Conferencia aprobo tambien 
varias resoluciones sobre la protec- 
cién a la libertad de prensa, distribu- 
cién del papel periddico canadiense, 
intercambio de periodistas entre los 
paises del Hemisferio y ética pe- 
riodistica. 


La Conferencia tambien aprobé 
por aclamacién un voto de gracias 
a Hal Lee, secretario de organiza- 
cion, que “con sacrificios econo- 
micos, dedico mas de un ano de 
su tiempo a fomentar este proyecto.” 


La resolucién sobre la libertad de 
prensa, presentada por Miguel Lanz 
Duret, de El Universal, Ciudad 
de Mexico, y aprobada por la Con- 
ferencia en forma enmendada, 
ordena al Consejo de Directores que 
establezca un Instituto o Junta de 
Libertad, que estara encargado de 
recibir e investigar las quejas de los 
periodistas sobre la supresién de la 
libertad de prensa, e informar poste- 
riormente sobre las mismas para 
conocimiento publico. 


Miguel Duret, El Universal, 
Ciudad de Mexico, y J. A. Cova, 
Ultimas Noticias, Caracas, fueron 
nombrados como un comite de 
dos miembros para preparar re- 
glamentos para el nuevo tribunal 
sobre libertad de prensa. 


Nestor J. Blanco Boeri, de El 
Diario, de Parana, presenté la reso- 
lucién aprobada sobre el papel pe- 
riddico, que expresa la opinion de 
la Conferencia de que los fabri- 
cantes de papel periddico cana- 
dienses y sus distribuidores deben 
basar el precio de ese producto para 
su venta a la América Latina en el 
precio en Nueva York. También 
dispone que una comisién de siete 
miembros, que representen a los 
distintos paises de America, debe 
estudiar el sistema de distribucién 
del papel. 


La resolucién sobre el inter- 
cambio de periodistas entre los pe- 
riddicos del Hemisferio afirma que 
eso seria muy deseable y que el 
Consejo de Directores debe estudiar 
la conveniencia de nombrar una 


(Sigue en la pagina 16-A) 
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From Mexico: Federico Gomez, El Tiempo, Mon- 

terrey; Mrs. Guadalupe Villasana, owner, El Mundo, 

Tampico; and Ignacio Lomeli Jauregui, general 
director of the Garcia Valseca chain. 


Jules 
Latin 


Dubois, 


Constitution Voted 
For Hemisphere Press Prensa Hemisferica 


By Gary MacEoin 


By SIXTY votes to thirty-one, 
after a stormy debate which cen- 
tered mainly on procedure, the 
1950 Inter-American Press Con- 
ference at its opening meeting at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York, 
Oct. 9, approved a new constitu- 
tion for the Inter-American Press 
Association. 

Preparation of a new constitu- 
tion was authorized at last year’s 
meeting in Quito, Ecuador, which 
also nominated a drafting commit- 
tee headed by Farris Flint, pub- 
lisher, Pan American Magazine, 
New York. This committee’s draft 
was revised by a legal committee 
consisting of Harmodio Arias, 
president, El Panama America, 
Panama City; Luis Miro Quesada, 
editor, El Comercio, Lima; and 
Dr. Bartolome Mitre, editor, La 
Nacion, Buenos Aires. This re- 
vised draft was approved without 
further change by the Conference. 

The Constitution defines the As- 
sociation’s objects as the protec- 
tion of the interests and freedom 
of the press of the Americas, the 
Promotion of the dignity, rights 
and responsibilities of the profes- 
sion of journalism, the exchange 
of ideas between newspapermen 
and the fostering of wider knowl- 
edge and greater interchange 
among the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas in support of the basic prin- 
ciples of a free society and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Active membership is open to 
editors, editorial directors, propri- 
etors and publishers of newspa- 
Pers and periodicals of general 
circulation published in the hemi- 
sphere. Publishing corporations, 
Press associations, news agencies 


and news and feature syndicates 
may become corporate members. 
Groups and individuals in allied 
fields may under stated conditions 
become associate or honorary 
members, but only active and cor- 
porate members can vote. If a 
publication has more than one 
active member, it nevertheless has 
only one vote. 

Management of the Association 
is vested in 45 directors, of 
whom at least one-third must be 
identified with publications issued 
in Spanish and Portuguese, and 
at least one-third with publications 
in English. The Board of Direct- 
ors can make rules for the Asso- 
ciation, appoint and dismiss staff, 
and perform all acts, subject only 
to review at the Association’s 
meeting to be held each year in 
the second week of October. A 
member may be represented at 
these meetings by a proxy who 
must be an active member of his 
staff. 

The Constitution may be 
amended or altered by a _ two- 
thirds vote of members present 
at a regular or special meeting, 
provided thirty days’ notice of the 
change has been airmailed each 
member and that the proposed 
change has been approved by the 
board of directors. 

Opening the discussion, the 
chairman said the vote on the 
adoption of the constitution would 
be by publications, with one vote 
to each publication. He asked the 
members to act on the Constitu- 
tion as a whole. It was, he said, 
the work of many minds, had been 
thoroughly studied for many 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Chicago Tribune 
American 
delegate to IAMA. 


Guillermo Martinez Marquez, director of El Pais, 


correspondent, 


Havana, Cuba, obtains recognition in the first day’s 
bumpy sessions of the Inter-Americain Press Confer- 
ence in New York City this week. 


Constitucion Para 


Por Gary MacEoin 


DesPuES de un acalorado debate, 
principalmente sobre métodos y 
procedimientos, la Conferencia In- 
ter-Americana de Prensa adoptdé 
una nueva constitucién para la 
Sociedad Interamericana de Prensa 
por un voto de sesenta contra treinta 
y uno. La Constitucién fué adoptada 
en la primera reunién de la Con- 
ferencia, el 9 de octubre, en el Hotel 
Waldorf Astoria en Nueva York, 
sede de la Conferencia. 

El afio pasado, en la reunién de 
Quito, se autoriz6 a un comité bajo 
Farris Flint, propietario del Pan 
American Magazine que se publica 
en Nueva York, a que preparara 
una constitucién preliminar que 
seria presentada a la actual Con- 
ferencia. 

La constitucién preliminar fué 
revisada por un comité legal com- 
puesto del Dr. Harmodio Arias, 
presidente, El Panama América; el 
Sr. Luis Mir6 Quesada, editor, El 
Comercio, Lima; y el Dr. Barto- 
lomé Mitre, editor, La Nacidn, 
Buenos Aires. La Conferencia 
adopté esta constitucién, en su 
version revisada, sin cambio alguno. 

La Constitucién declara que los 
objetivos de la Sociedad de Prensa 
son la proteccién de los intereses y 
de la libertad de la prensa de las 
Américas, el fomentar la dignidad, 
los derechos y las responsabilidades 
del periodismo, el intercambio 
de ideas entre los periodistas y el 
fomento de mayores conocimientos 
e intercambios entre los pueblos de 
las Américas en apoyo de los 
principios basicos de una sociedad 
libre, y de la libertad individual. 

Seran miembros activos: los edi- 
tores, jefes de redaccién, y pro- 
pietarios de diarios y de revistas de 


circulacién general publicados en 
el hemisferio. Las corporaciones 
editoriales, sociedades de prensa, 
agencias y sindicatos de noticias 
pueden ser miembros corporativos. 
Grupos e individuos en campos pa- 
recidos bajo ciertas condiciones 
especificas, pueden ser miembros 
honorarios o asociados, pero solo 
los miembros activos 0 corporati- 
vos pueden votar. Si una publica- 
cién tiene mas de un miembro 
activo, sdlo tiene un voto. 

La sociedad sera administrada 
por 45 directores, de los cuales 
por lo menos una tercera parte 
deberan estar identificados con pub- 
licaciones impresas en espafiol o en 
portugués y por lo menos una ter- 
cera parte con publicaciones en 
inglés. La junta directiva estable- 
cera las reglas de la Sociedad, 
nombrar y despedir a miembros del 
personal, y hacer decisiones que 
estaran sujetas sdlo a la considera- 
cién de la reunién de la Sociedad, 
que se celebraré cada afio en la 
segunda semana de octubre. Los 
miembros podran estar repre- 
sentados en dicha reunion por un 
substituto que debera ser miembro 
del personal del miembro en 
cuestion. 

La Constitucién podra ser en- 
mendada o cambiada por un voto 
de dos terceras partes de los mi- 
embros que estén presentes en una 
reunion corriente o extraordinaria, 
siempre que se notifique por escrito 
a cada miembro con treinta dias de 
anticipacién y que el cambio pro- 
puesto haya sido aprobado por la 
junta de directores. 

Al inaugurar la discusién, el 
presidente dijo que se votaria sobre 


(Sigue en la pagina 109) 








Gainza Paz Gets Award 
Establishes One 


Dr. ALBERT GAINZA Paz, pub- 
lisher of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
received the annual Americas 
Foundation Award Thursday night 
given -at a dinner in conjunction 
with the Inter-American Press 
Conference. 

Dr. Gainza Paz, in receiving the 
award given for promoting hemi- 
spheric understanding and unity, 
stated it should go to his newspa- 
per and not to him “because the 
columns of La Prensa are open 
to American information and 
thought, and have always served 
the ideal of continental fraternity.” 

“To contribute without faltering 
to uphold the Pan-American 
ideal,” the South American pub- 
lisher announced his newspaper is 
establishing a “prize of American 
Friendship to be conferred an- 
nually on a distinguished journal- 
ist or writer, citizen of an Ameri- 
can country.” The prize will be 
25,000 Argentine pesos. 

In accepting the Americas 
Award from Farris Flint, president 
of the Foundation and publisher 
of the Pan American Magazine, 
Mr. Gainza Paz stated: 

“The Americas Foundation was 
established eight years ago at a 
meeting of nine distinguished 
American citizens at the Univer- 
sity Club of this city. It arose 
from the conviction that Pan- 
Americanism as a concept, as feel- 
ing and as action, should not re- 
main confined within governmental 
functions—that there was a vast 
field where men and groups of 
men of good will in this hemi- 
sphere could work in favor of 
greater material and spiritual in- 
tercourse among the nations of 
the continent. 

Gov’t Action Not Enough 
_ “Government action by itself is, 
in fact, insufficient and often con- 
tradictory. Those who hold pub- 
lic office may be mistaken and 
moved to act by circumstances of 
the moment. That is why Pan- 
Americanism, as it is understood 
and practiced by rulers, frequently 
stumbles as it marches forward, 
halts, and even recedes. 

“In our hemisphere there are 
twenty-two nations—and I delib- 
erately include Canada, which 
some day will occupy its proper 
place in the American States Or- 
ganization. These twenty-two na- 
tions present an example unique 
in the world. They live in peace 
and without any problem which 
cannot be solved by juridical 
means established in common ac- 
cord. All were born and devel- 
oped, all live and progress, stimu- 
lated by a firm devotion to free- 
dom and democracy. Democratic 
ideals are the primal substance 
of Pan-Americanism, so much so, 
that it can be said democracy and 
American fraternity are insepa- 
rable principles. That is why Pan- 
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Americanism, to be able to live 
and flourish, must be understood 
by the people, from whom will 
emanate all the enthusiasm and 
faith which official action usually 
lacks. 

“Pan-Americanism that is ex- 
clusively governmental or legalis- 
tic, consisting only of ceremonies 
and protocols, wiil always be weak 
and hollow. Even more: it may 
follow paths not indicated by the 
wisdom and hopes of the people. 

“To give Pan-Americanism a 
real and lasting life, it is necessary 
not only to prevent its remaining 
exclusively in the sterilizing hands 
of the State, but also to keep it 
from deteriorating into a simple 
fiction that would soon provoke 
skepticism and distrust. It should 
be frankly recognized that we face 
a double danger: a sham Pan- 
Amercianism and a sham democ- 
racy. A true and sincere reckon- 
ing of Pan-American reality makes 
it evident that the hopes of the 
people are not satisfied and that 
the barriers erected at the geo- 
graphical frontiers of the various 
republics, far from being demol- 
ished or lowered, rise higher and 
higher. 

Sham Democracy 

“We must defend ourselves 
against the fiction of democ- 
cracy—a sham democracy. It is 
not enough that the constitutions 
and the laws enunciate a system 
of perfect liberty, because totali- 
tarian regimes find many ways to 
infiltrate their methods and pro- 
cedures, using the disguise afforded 
them by institutions they do not 
respect. Freedom of speech and of 
the press, or worship and of as- 
sembly, and all those rights that 
form the essence of a true democ- 
racy—in defense of which so much 
blood has been shed and is still 
being shed—are often violated on 
our continent, sometimes stealth- 
ily, other times with pretexts that 
may be either crude or subtle. 

“As long as this endures, we can- 
not say we are on the road to- 
wards an effective Pan-American- 
ism. It is necessary, therefore, to 
strengthen and deepen the roots 
of Americas ideals union and 
peace in freedom. The mandate 
comes to us from afar in history, 
from even before our republics 
were born. 

“The Americas Foundation had 
the vision of the great problem 
and realized that education—that 
is, knowledge—by means of books, 
the press and the interchange of 
students and scholars is the way 
by which these peoples may learn 
to understand each other better, 
and thus contribute to the con- 
solidation and progress of Pan- 
Americanism. In like manner, 
many initiatives have arisen in the 
United States, which, without in- 
terfering with governmental action, 


pursue the same high aim. Good 
examples may and should be in- 
itiated, and I sincerely believe that 
in the other countries of the con- 
tinent, there exist similar possi- 
bilities for the development of en- 
deavors leading to the same pur- 
pose. We have before us a vast 
field of action: to mark out new 
courses, to open wide the sluice- 
gates, to draw men closer, to clear 
the atmisphere, which is often 
charged with suspicion and dis- 
trust. It is necessary to dispel 
the atmosphere, which is often 
against prejudices which the ene- 
mies of peace and American fra- 
ternity use and foster to raise 
the flag of isolation. The exist- 
ence of iron curtains against ideas 
should be prevented in America, 
and in this worthy task, the book 
and the newspaper fulfill an all- 
important function. 
Announces Award 

“Nicholas Murray Butler an- 
nounced in a memorable speech 
delivered on September 6, 1942, 
in Southampton, the advent of the 
Age of the Americas. To carry 
the message to every man, woman 
and child of the continent, The 
Americas Foundation was created. 
La Prensa, a newspaper of the Ar- 
gentine people, which during 
eighty years with its news, its com- 
ment, and its editorial principles, 
has contributed without faltering 
to uphold the Pan-American ideal, 
cannot remain aloof from such 
high mission. Hence, I have the 
pleasure of announcing today— 
12th of October, the great day of 
the New World—that the newspa- 
per I have the honor to head, 
with the purpose of collaborating 
even more in drawing the Ameri- 
can peoples spiritually closer to 
one another, has decided to estab- 
lish a prize of American Friend- 
ship, to be conferred annually on a 
distinguished journalist or writer, 
citizen of an American country. 
The prize, as a symbol and in 
homage, will bear the name of two 
great Argentines, pride of Amer- 
ica: Alberdi and Sarmiento. 

“Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
was teacher, journalist and author. 
He founded newspapers and 
schools; he combatted tyranny 
with pen and sword, within and 
outside his country. 

“Juan Bautista Alberdi was 
newspaperman, publicist and mas- 
ter of public law. He was the 
father of the Argentine constitu- 
tion of 1853, under which the Ar- 
gentine Republic was organized. 

“Both Alberdi and Sarmiento 
made noble and unselfish use of 
journalism and of books to spread 
and strengthen the ideas of demo- 
cratic liberty, the eagerness for 
culture and the hopes of unity of 
the American peoples. 

“That is the reason for the se- 
lection of these two names for 
this award of American friend- 
ship. 

“The prize will be 25,000 pesos, 
Argentine currency, a silver plaque 
and the value of tickets by air, 
for the recipient to travel to 





Una version espanola 
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Buenos Aires, where he will re. 
ceive the award al a public cere- 
mony. 

“This new contribution to the 
common task responds to the fact 
that we all believe in what was 
expressed with unaffected  elo- 
quence by my predecsssor in Ob- 
taining The Americas Foundation 
Award, ex-President Hoover: “Our 
ideals, our confidence in the fu- 
ture, our hopes for peace, are all 
based upon something much 
greater than economics. That is 
good will. In that every citizen of 
the hemisphere can participate. 

“Let us multiply our efforts, and 
let us have faith in America. 
America has been and will con- 
tinue to be a hemisphere devoted 
to peace and democracy. America 
is the land of miracles achieved 
by men. Miraculous was its geo- 
graphical presence at the end of 
the XVth century, as well as its 
heroic conquest, its power to at- 
tract free men, and its flowering 
into republican nations. A feat 
akin to a miracle was the Ameri- 
can effort which in two world wars 
saved the dignity of man. A hv 
man miracle is this people of 
George Washington, powerful as 
none other, which has devoted and 
is devoting all its strength to the 
universal religion of freedom. And 
another miracle of democratic in- 
stitutions will be, in a day per- 
haps not too remote, the example 
of the unity of the American re- 
publics.” 


ao 
o s 
A Visit to UN 

A platoon of motorcycle police 
at midweek escorted a fleet of 
buses carrying Inter-American 
Press Conference delegates, their 
wives and observers on a tour of 
United Nations headquarters at 
Lake Success and _ Flushing 
Meadows. 

At Lake Success, the Assistant 
Secretary-General of the UN for 
Public Information, Benjamin 
Cohen of Chile, greeted the group 
and urged them to support wider 
representation in the UN for the 
press of the Hispanic-American 
nations. 

Meeting in the Economic and 
Social Council Chamber at the 
temporary UN headquarters, the 
group also heard Tom Wallace, 
editor emeritus of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times; St. Guillermo Perez 
de Arce, Santiago (Chile) El Mer- 
curio; Dr. Paulo de Bittencourt, 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) Correio 
da Manha; M. Franck C. Mag- 
loire, Port-au-Prince (Haiti) Le 
Matin; Douglas Schneider, director 
of mass communications © of 
UNESCO; and the following dele- 
gates to the UN: Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, United States; Dr. 
Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile; Dr. 
Luis Padilla Nerva, Mexico, and 
Dr. Antonio Quevedo, Ecuador. 
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Report on Americas 
Freedom of Press 


FREEDOM of the press in the 
western hemisphere has improved 
considerably during the past fif- 
teen months, though several coun- 
tries still maintain restrictions, 
states a report on freedom of ex- 
pression in America submitted by 
the Committee on Freedom of the 
Press to the Sixth Inter-American 
Press Conference at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Oct. 11. 

The survey covers the period 
from the Fifth Conference at 
Quito, Ecuador, July 1949. Con- 
crete facts, official documents and 
statements of witnesses formed 
the basis of the report, the Com- 
mittee said in an _ introduction, 
adding that it had documentary 
proof of the facts it cited, as fol- 
lows: 

Before everything we wish to 
state that since the presentation 
of the report to the Fifth Inter- 
American Press Conference, in 
Quito, Ecuador in July of 1949, 
the panorama of the liberty of 
the press in the western hemis- 
phere has experienced an encour- 
aging change; despite the fact 
that in some countries restrictive 
measures on the liberty of the 
press are still being applied. 

In the editing of the following 
report, we have adhered con- 
scientiously to concrete facts, of- 
ficial documents or testimony of 
witnesses. The commission has 
on file documentary proof of the 
transcribed facts. 

ARGENTINA 

Of the most- recent develop- 
ments affecting liberty of the press 
in Argentina, the Commission in- 
dicates: 

The following newspapers con- 
tinue closed: Provincias Unidas, 
Tribuna Democrata y Vanguardia. 
The last named was closed for 
“defects in its sanitary installa- 
tions” but it has remained closed 
even after having corrected this 
situation. 

At the beginning of the present 
year, 50 newspapers were closed 
in a single day; later the following 
have also been closed, La Nueva 
Provincia, de Bahia Blanca, El 
Intransigente, de Salta, el Dia de 
Posadas, Democracia de Junin, 
and the magazines Que, Veritas 
(that was represented in former 
congresses of this society) and 
La Semana Financiera. 

Since February 28, 1945, the 
Argentine Government has pro- 
ceeded, by means of special de- 
crees, to expropriate newsprint 
delivered to the dailies of that 
country. This situation has _ be- 
come more serious in later years; 
and thus, in this present year, the 
following decrees pertinent to. this 
subject were issued: 

On the 17th of February, 1950 
both newsprint on hand and fu- 
tures were expropriated. On Feb- 
tuary 28, 1950, by a decree of 


the state 2,598,838 kilos of news- 
print belonging to La Prensa were 
confiscated. 

Several newspapermen have 
been arrested in cases related to 
the closure of newspapers. 

In September, 1949, an amend- 
ment to the penal code was ap- 
proved by which newspaper men 
become subject to trial and im- 
prisonment up to four years for 
criticism of the government and 
its officials. 

In September, 1950, the Argen- 
tine Congress approved a law of 
espionage and sabotage, which 
provided punishment up to four 
years in prison for any person 
“who without authorization de- 
livers, publishes or disseminates 
data of an economic, political, 
military, financial or industrial na- 
ture, which, although not secret 
or restricted, is not destined for 
publication and divulgence 
and of which this person has had 
knowledge and has been entrusted 
with by reason of his employment, 
function, status or mission.” 


In the same legislation is found 
the following measure: Any per- 
son will be punished with a prison 
term of from one to eight years 
who by whatever means provokes 
public alarm or lowers the public 
morale in such a way as to cause 
damage to the nation.” 

By a resolution of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, effective the Ist 
of October, newspapers are re- 
quired to publish free of charge, 
a list of offers of employment 
submitted to them by the respec- 
tive agency of this department. 
Likewise, said resolution prohibits 
the publication in newspapers of 
private offers of employment that 
have not been submitted to them 
by the Department of Labor. 


(Continued on page 110) 


Informe Sobre 
Libertad de Prensa 


EL PANORAMA de la libertad de 
prensa ha experimentado un cambio 
alentador durante los tiltimos quince 
meses, a pesar de que en algunos 
paises continian aplicandose me- 
didas restrictivas, segin el informe 
sobre la libertad de expresién en las 
Américas que la Comisién sobre la 
Libertad de Prensa presenté a la 
Sexta Conferencia Interamericana 
de Prensa, en Nueva York, el 11 
de octubre. 

Este informe presenta la situa- 
cién desde el momento de la Quinta 
Conferencia que tuvo lugar en 
Quito, Ecuador, en julio de 1949. 
Dice que se basa sobre hechos con- 
cretos, documentos oficiales y ver- 
siones de testigos, y que la Comisién 
guarda prueba documental de los 





Protesta de Argentinos 

En una reunién general de la 
Conferencia Interamericana de 
Prensa, que fué celebrada en la 
universidad de Columbia el 10 de 
octubre, tres delegados de un peri 
dico argentino solicitaron que la 
Conferencia ejerciera su influencia 
a favor de los periddicos que estan 
sometidos a restricciones 0 exigen- 
cias gubernamentales. 

Los delegados en cuestién presen- 
taron una ponencia pidiendo que la 
Conferencia hiciera representa- 
ciones ante las Naciones Unidas y 
la Organizacién de Estados Ameti- 
canos en el sentido de que estos 
tomen medidas practicas y eficaces 
para reestablecer la libertad de la 
prensa y de informacién en paises 
que son miembros y cuyos gobier- 
nos “han dictado o pudieran dictar 
cualquier restriccién” contra la 
prensa. 

La resolucién esta firmada por 
Jorge Washington Ferreira, Nestor 
J. Blanco Boeri y R. Emilio Poite- 
vin, todos de El Diario de Paranda, 
Argentina. La ponencia fué referida 
al Comité de Ponencias. 





Carlos Mantilla of El Comercio (general manager) and former presi- 
dent of the Inter-American congress in Quito, speaking at City Hall. 
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hechos transcritos. El informe dice 
textualmente: 

Ante todo debemos sefialar que 
desde la presentacién del informe a 
la V Conferencia Interamericana de 
Prensa, de Quito, Ecuador, en julio 
de 1949, el panorama de la libertad 
de prensa en el Hemisferio Occiden- 
tal ha experimentado un cambio 
alentador; a pesar de que en algunos 
paises contindan aplicdandose medi- 
das restrictivas a la libertad de ex- 
presién. 

En la redaccién del informe que 
sigue nos hemos atenido a hechos 
concretos, documentos oficiales o 
versiones de testigos. La Comisién 
guarda prueba documental de los 
hechos transcritos. 

ARGENTINA 

De los ultimos hechos que afec- 
tan a la libertad de prensa en Argen- 
tina, la Comisién sefiala: 

Siguen clausurados los siguientes 
periddicos: Provincias Unidas, Tri- 
buna Democrata, y Vanguardia. 
Este ultimo fue clausurado por 
“defecto en sus instalaciones sani- 
tarias,” pero ha permanecido clau- 
surado despues de haber cesado 
tales circunstancias. 

A principios del presente ajfio, 
fueron cerrados cincuenta perié- 
dicos en un solo dia; posteriormente 
han sido clausurados tambien: La 
Nueva Provincia, de Bahia Blanca, 
El Intransigente de Salta, El Dia de 
Posadas; Democracia de Junin; y 
las revistas Que, Veritas (que estuvo 
representada en anteriores congre- 
sos de esta sociedad), y La Semana 
Financiera. 

Desde el 28 de febrero de 1945, 
el Gobierno argentino procedio por 
medio de decretos especiales a la 
expropiacion de papel de periodico 
que llegaba a los diarios de ese pais. 
Esta situacién siguio agravandose 
en afios posteriores, y asi en el 
presente afio, se dictaron los si- 
guientes decretos sobre la materia: 

El 17 de febrero de 1950 se dis- 
puso la expropiacién de las exis- 
tencias actuales y futuras de papel 
de diario que hubiere o que entrare 
en el pais. El 28 de febrero de 1950, 
por decreto de esa fecha se inter- 
vinieron 2,598,838 kilos de papel 
del diario La Prensa. 

Han sido detenidos varios perio- 
distas, en casos relacionados con la 
clausura de periddicos. 

En septiembre de 1949 se aprobo 
una reforma a la legislacién penal, 
por la cual los periodistas quedan 
sujetos a juicio y prisién hasta de 4 
afios por criticas al gobierno y sus 
funcionarios. 

El septiembre de 1950, el Con- 
greso argentino aprobé una ley 
sobre represién del espionaje y sa- 
botaje, por la cual se reprime con 
prisién hasta de cuatro afios “al que 
sin autorizacién entregue, publique 
o difunda datos econémicos, politi- 
cos, militares, financieros o indus- 
triales, que sin ser secretos o reser- 


(Sigue en la pagina 101) 
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Fowler Tells 
Prospects for 
Newsprint 


CaNaDa’s shipments of news- 
print to South America fell from 
157,000 tons annually during the 
war to 48,000 in 1949 and 30,000 
in 1950, Robert M. Fowler, presi- 
dent, Newsprint Association of 
Canada, told delegates to the Sixth 
Inter-American Press Association 

The luncheon was arranged with 
the cooperation of A. M. Carneiro 
& Co.; Intertype Corporation: 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc..; S. 
Koppe & Co.; National Paper & 
Type Co.; Edwin Seymour, Inc.; 
Sinclair and Valentine Co.; Feder- 
ated Metals, Type Metal Dept.; 
Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co.; and 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 

“I must make it clear,” said Mr. 
Fowler, “that this unfortunate 
drop im trade was not the result 
of any Canadian decisions.” The 
reasons, he said, were dollar short- 
ages or temporarily more attrac- 
tive prices from other countries 
under exchange cr barter arrange- 
ments. He added that the volume 
of shipments to Central America 
had been maintained or even in- 
creased in the past five years. Be- 
fore the war, Central and South 
America combined took 100,000 
tons annually, a figure which rose 
to nearly 225,000 during the war. 

Canadian mills which lost South 
American markets found new ones 
in the U. S. and Canada. Canadian 
output capacity rose by nearly 
600,000 tons since 1946, and ac- 
tual 1949 production exceeded that 
of 1945 by 1,584,000. That in- 
crease alone exceeded the entire 
newsprint production of Finland, 
Norway, Sweden and Great Britain 
in 1949, 


“I know of no Canadian mill 
that could today accept a substan- 
tial new order for newsprint for 
shipment to Latin America. When, 
after the war, you were compelled 
to, or chose to, take your business 
elsewhere, the Canadian capacity 
that was used to supply your needs 
could not be left idle. It was com- 
mitted by contract to other con- 
sumers, and those contracts are 
valid and binding on Canadian 
mills,” Mr. Fowler said, 

This shortage might only be 
temporary, the speaker said, add- 
ing that he believed that on a long- 
range view Latin America could 
regard Canada as a reliable source 
for @ major part of its newsprint 
requirements, and that trade could 
be gradually built up, given proper 
commercial attitudes on both sides. 
From the Latin American view- 
point, the facts of world newsprint 
supply made it prudent to look to 
Canada. From Canada’s view- 
point, newsprint and other pulp 
and paper products should form 
an important part of that desirable 
and essential expansién of Inter- 
American trade which he hoped 
was not far away. 
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Habla Fowler 
Sobre Papel 
de Imprinta 


El senor Robert M. Fowler, presi- 
dente de la “Newsprint Association 
of Canada,” declar6 que los em- 
barques de papel periddico de Can- 
ada a la América del Sur disminu- 
yeron desde 157.000  toneladas 
anuales durante la guerra, hasta 
48.000 en 1949 y 30.000 en 1950. 
Fowler hizo esas manifestaciones en 
un discurso ante los delegados de 
la Sexta Conferencia Interameri- 
cana de Prensa reunidos en un al- 
muerzo el jueves durante la parte 
tecnica y publicitaria del programa. 

El almuerzo fué ofrecido con la 
cooperacion de A. M. Carneiro & 
Co. Intertype Corporation; Joshua 
B. Powers, Inc.; Sinclair and Valen- 
tine Co.; Federated Metals, Type 
Metal Dept.; Bulkley, Dunton Paper 
Co. and American Paper Exports, 
Inc.; S. S. Koppe & Co.; National 
Paper and Type Co.; Edwin Sey- 
mour, Inc. 

El sefior Fowler dijo que creia 
que debia “aclarar que esta desa- 
fortunada disminuci6n en el comer- 
cio no se debié a ninguna decision 
canadiense.” Los motivos, segun ex- 
plic6, eran la escasez de ddélares o 
los precios, temporalmente mas 
atractivos, que se lograron en otros 
paises mediante acuerdos de cambio 
o trueque. El sefior Fowler agregé 
que el volumen de los embarques 
a la América Central se mantuvo al 
mismo nivel y hasta aumento du- 
rante los ultimos cinco afios. Antes 
de la guerra, Centro y Sur América 
juntas adquirieron 100.000 tonela- 
das anualmente, cifra que se elevé 
a casi 225.000 durante el conflicto 
internacional. 

Las fabricas de papel periddico 
canadienses que perdieron sus mer- 
cados sudamericanos, encontraron 
otros nuevos en los Estados Unidos 
y Canada. La capacidad de produc- 
cion canadiense aument6 en casi 
600.000 toneladas desde 1946, y la 
produccién real durante 1949 su- 
peré en 1.584.000 toneladas a la de 
1945. Ese aumento, por si solo, fué 
superior a toda la produccién de 
papel periddico de Finlandia, No- 


ruega, Suecia y Gran Bretafia en 
1949. 

“No se de una sola fabrica de 
papel periddico canadiense que 
pueda aceptar hoy en dia un pedido 
importante para su embarque a la 
America Latina. Cuando despues 
de la guerra, os visteis obligados, o 
preferisteis, realizar negocios en 
otras partes, la capacidad de pro- 
ducci6n canadiense — que se habia 
utilizado para satisfacer vuestras ne- 
cesidades no podia dejarse inactiva. 
Se comprometi6 esa capacidad de 
produccién con otros consumidores, 
mediante contratos, y estos contra- 
tos son validos y obligatorios para 
las fabricas canadienses,” dijo el 
sefor Fowler. 

Sin embargo, advirti6 que esta 
escasez podria ser sdlo temporal, y 
agrego que creia que, a la larga, la 
América Latina podia considerar a 
Canada como una fuente de abaste- 
cimiento en que puede confiar para 
una gran parte de sus necesidades 
de papel periddico y que, si ambas 
partes mantenian una actitud co- 
mercial adecuada, podria aumen- 
tarse gradualmente el intercambio 
comercial. 

Sefialo el senor Fowler que desde 
el punto de vista latino-americano, 
las realidades en cuanto al abaste- 
cimiento mundial de papel periddico 
aconsejan que tengan en cuenta a 
Canada. Y, desde el punto de vista 
de Canada, el papel periddico y 
otros productos derivados de la 
pulpa y el papel deben constituir 
una parte importante de aquella ex- 
pansion deseable y esencial en el co- 
mercio interamericano que, segun 
declaro,, confia en que no este muy 
lejana. 


Market Research 
And ABC Described 


Delegates to the Sixth Inter- 
American Press Conference heard 
talks on market research and on 
the auditing of circulations during 
a discussion period at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Oct. 11. 

Dr. George H. Gallup, origi- 
nator of the Gallup Poll, told 
them it was extremely important 
for newspapers, faced with higher 
costs and the growing competition 
of other communications media, to 
utilize modern techniques of mar- 


ket research to improve their prod- 
uct while cutting expenses. If 
they could find ways to produce 
smaller and better mewspapers 
which were also more profitable, 
they might have the solution to 
a problem that was steadily be- 
coming more acute. 

A new era of journalism had 
been introduced by research into 
public opinion, according to Dr. 
Gallup. The wire services Te- 
ported what people did, but it was 
not less important to report what 
they thought. It was now possible 
to poll a cross-section of the U. §. 
in 24 hours, of England, France 
or the Scandinavian countries in 
a matter of hours. The Gallup 
Poll had organizations in some 
twelve countries and was _ inter- 
ested in starting one in Latin 
America. 

Speaking of tne benefit to news- 
papers of independent audit of 
their circulations, P. L. Thomson, 
president, Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation, said that until the ABC 
was started 36 years ago, there 
were no standards to measure cir- 
culation. Advertisers and publish- 
ers joined to make the ABC, and 
as a result of the new confidence 
between buyer and seller there 
came an upsurge in advertising 
which continued at a rapid rate 
ever since. Advertising revenue 
of ABC magazines last year was 
$445 ,000,000; of ABC newspapers, 
$1,750,000,000. 

Of ABC’s 3,300 members, 2,683 
were publishers. The others were 
advertisers and agencies, and con- 
trol was vested in them. Over 
95% of U. S. daily newspaper cir- 
culation and 92% of magazine cir- 
culation was now ABC audited. 

Similar organizations exist in 
Argentina, and in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and Mr. Thomson 
said the ABC exchanges informa- 
tion with them end would gladly 
help similar groups that might be 
formed elsewhere. Membership of 
the Argentine body, Institute Veri- 
ficador de Circulaciones, exceeded 
200 publishers and buyers. 

William G. Chandler, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, said advertis- 
ers used ABC figures as a major 
factor in buying space. 





Dr. R. Emilio Poitevin, director of El Diario, of Pa rana, Argentina; Nestor J. Blanco Boeri director of 
El Diario; Dr. Jorge W. Ferreira, director of El Di ario; and Jose Santos Gollan, director of La Prensa, 


Buenos Aires. 
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Press Helps Keep 
U. S. a Free Nation 


“We ARE very proud of our 
free press in the United States. We 
keep it free because we know it 
has helped make and keep this 
country free,” said Hon. Edward 
G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, principal speaker at a din- 
ner given by the organizing com- 
mittee of the Sixth Inter-American 
Press Conference in honor of the 
visiting delegates at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, Oct. 9. 

Mr. Miller’s speech was an anal- 
ysis of the techniques used in the 
United States to maintain a bal- 
ance between the often-conflicting 
claims of press freedom and press 
responsibility. 

“The people of the United 
States,” he said, “have rigidly limi- 
ted the government in its ability 
to control freedom of information, 
and as a corollary have always re- 
sisted the imposition of legal 
measures to make the press re- 
sponsible. 

“They have approved of certain 
legal remedies for libel, obscenity, 
misbranding, and direct incitement 
to riot or to the overthrow of 
the government by force in case of 
clear and present danger. 


“The citizens of this country be- 
lieve, however, that redress for 
other forms of irresponsibility 
must depend on moral, social and 
competitive pressures which are 
felt through the exercise of free- 
dom of speech.” 

Mr. Miller said it was particu- 
larly appropriate that the Confer- 
ence should meet in New York, 
because the principle of the free- 
dom of the press had been estab- 
lished by law in New York a full 
generation before the Declaration 
of Independence was drawn up, 
and because the UN General As- 
sembly was currently considering 
resolutions on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and the Press. 

Confiscatory and discriminatory 
governmental measures for limit- 
ing the supply of newsprint were 
condemned by the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN in its 
recent session at Geneva, said Mr. 
Miller in what many of his listen- 
ers understood as a reference to 
recent happenings in Argentina. 

Reviewing the historical develop- 
ment of safeguards for press free- 
dom in the U. S., Mr. Miller said 
that press freedom has always been 
regarded as a basic right of de- 
mocracy in the U. S. The sepa- 
tate State constitutions have been 
guaranteeing that freedom 
fom 1776. And the first amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution 
declared that Congress should 
make no law abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press. 
The “due process” clause of the 
fourteenth amendment likewise 
prevented the States from abridg- 
ing that freedom. 


Particular issues of a publica- 
tion might be suppressed as of- 
fensive to public decency or sub- 
versive or anarchical, but in peace- 
time the courts would not enter- 
tain proceedings to restrain publi- 
cation. “Public officers, whose 
character and conduct remain 
open to debate and free discussion 
in the press, find their remedies 
for false accusations in actions 
under the libel laws.” 

It was recognized, Mr. Miller 
continued, that press freedom con- 
stantly raised issues of press re- 
sponsibility, but the peoples of 
both hemispheres, who at great 
cost had achieved democratic self- 
government, always guarded jeal- 
ously the right of freedom of ex- 
pression. They recognized and ac- 
cepted the moral obligations which 
accompany this freedom, but they 
also recognized the danger of en- 
forcing responsibility by law, be- 
cause the power capable of enforc- 
ing responsibility was also capable 
of destroying freedom. 

Accordingly, U. S. citizens were 
legally free to read what they 
wished and listen to what radio 
programs they wished, and to 
make up their own minds on the 
basis of facts and information to 
which they had complete access. 
The press was free to speak its 
mind, and the citizens were equal- 
ly free to vote their will. Natu- 
rally, press opposition was a han- 
dicap to a candidate for public 
Office, but it was not an insur- 
mountable one. The presidential 
elections of 1944 and 1948 had 
shown that. The press had tre- 
mendous power but it did not 
necessarily make or break the 
leadership of the nation. 

The United States believed that 
governmental controls of the press 
would do more harm than the 
abuses they set out to correct. It 
could not accept the view that the 
press be coerced to promote 
friendly relations between peoples, 
or be prevented from offending 
the pride or dignity of other gov- 
ernments or nations. Where gov- 
ernments arrogated to themselves 
such powers, the effect too often 
was not to promote friendly rela- 
tions but to stifle criticism, and in 
some cases the result had been to 
promote totalitarian objectives. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, strongly supported other 
ways of promoting responsibility 
concomitant with press freedom, 
for example, non-governmental or- 
ganizations of journalists, national 
and international, with voluntary 
codes of ethics; the professional 
training of journalists; and the en- 
couragement of diverse and com- 
peting sources of information. 

Describing the processes for the 
flow of information in the U. S., 
Mr. Miller said there are now 
12,115. newspapers in the conti- 
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nental United States. Of these, 
1.894 are dailies, 577 of which 
have a Sunday edition. Of ‘the 
dailies, 97 are published in for- 
eign languages, ten of these being 
in Spanish and one in Portuguese. 
He added that the overwhelming 
majority of these papers, both 
dailies and weeklies, were locally 
owned individual units. Each had 
its own editors, free to report 
world news and to comment on It 
at will. 

Some 20,000 periodicals other 
than newspapers were also pub- 
lished, including 3,694 monthlies, 
1,443 weeklies, 209 fortnightlies 
and 604 quarterlies. There were 
3,100 radio and television broad- 
casting sttations, almost all of 
which gave considerable time to 
dissemination of news and com- 
ments on public affairs. All these 
media received world-wide service 
from the three competing national 
wire services, while many also 
maintained extensive supplemen- 
tary foreign coverage through their 
own correspondents. 

Roy W. Howard, president-edi- 
tor, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, welcoming the guests to 
New York, said the fact that all 
three candidates in the current 
mayoralty race were Latins, 
showed the extent of Latin influ- 
ence in the city. 

The visit of the Latin American 
delegates constituted, he continued, 
the greatest compliment given 
New York in many years, because 
all of them paid their way to get 
here. With the present administra- 
tion, people were usually paid to 
come here to take something away. 

“The fact that you people came 
here and paid your own way to 
give us the benefit of your judg- 
ment in what I think is a very im- 
portant job, namely, the cementing 
of the ties with you folks from 
south of the Rio Grande (and also 
from Canada) is about as iipor- 
tante a job as could be done:” 

Current events, Mr. Howard 
said, increased the urgency of 
close understanding between the 
editors of all countries of the 
Americas. “I believe,” he said, 
“we are either in the next decade 
going to hang together or we are 
going to hang separately. I have 
a sneaking suspicion we are going 
to hang together.” 

Dwight Young, president of the 
Society of Newspaper Editors, told 
the delegates that he found it 
strange that editors of the hemi- 
sphere had not long ago estab- 
lished closer contacts in view of 
their common interests and prob- 
lems. He hoped the Conference 
would achieve much for the ce- 
menting and solidifying of Western 
hemisphere thinking on problems 
directly related to human freedom 
and world peace. 

“I am _ convinced,” he = said, 
‘there is practically no limit to 
what the newspaper editors of the 
Americas and of the world could 
accomplish if we could come to 
a workable understanding among 
organizations and.then courage- 
ously stand up and fight for these 
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high ideals, regardless of opposi- 
tion and malicious representation. 
Mr. Young said ‘he realized it 
was easier to give effect to such 
ideals in the United States, where 
full press liberty existed. But he 
felt that in any part of the Amer- 
icas, when a situation arose relat- 
ing to freedom in any of its mani- 
festations that could not be settled 
on a local or state or national 
basis, then a group like the Inter- 
American Press Association ou, 
to be in a position to attack the 
problem on a hemisphere basis. 
Newspapermen were individual- 
ists, Mr. Young continued, but 
they should be able to agree on 
certain fundamentals. It was their 
job to reach agreement on those 
fundamentals, and then “stand up 
and fight for them until such time 
as we can safely put them down 
as achieved objectives.” 


Replying on behalf of the 
guests, Dr. Harmodio Arias said 
that the great American tradi- 
tion of freedom of the press, to 
which Mr. Miller had referred, 
had logically become an inspira- 
tion to the Latin American com- 
munities which in the early days 
of their struggle for liberty ‘did 
not have the opportunity of hav- 
ing their courts of law sustain that 
right so indispensable to human 
dignity. 

Even in normal times, he con- 
tinued, it was necessary to stress 
the need for press freedom, but 
this duty was greater now because 
of the threat of international con- 
flagration. . 

“Any direct or indirect restric- 
tion of the rights to express . de- 
cently and honestly one’s ideas 
tends to create a propitious at- 
mosphere for the enemies of free- 
dom to advance their objectives.” 

He was not a pessimist, he said, 
but he feared that in spite of the 
successes in Korea, the emergency 
was not over. The open war of 
ideologies was in full blast. For 
defense: and for self-preservation, 
the newspapers of the Americas 
had to come together. © “Latin- 
American editors and publishers, 
I can assure you, are willing to 
do their duty.” te, 

Referring to Mr. Miller’s dé- 
scription of U. S. attitudes to press 
freedom, Dr. Arias said that the 
same tendency and aspirations pre- 
vailed in Latin America. Thete 
were still departures from the rule, 
but the rule was recognized arid 
every effort was being made to 
eliminate the exceptions. 

Latin Americans were also con- 
scious of the danger of trying to 
prevent press irresponsibility. . by 
legal measures. They recognized 
that the power to restrain might 
easily be construed as the power to 
destroy. “The only effective rem- 
edy must be found in a full real- 
ization of the responsibility 
inherent in the exercise of a tre- 
mendous power.” : 
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Protege la Prensa 
Libertad de E. U. 


“En los Estados Unidos estamos 
orgullosos de nuestra prensa libre. 
La mantenemos libre porque sabe- 
mos que ella ha ayudado a hacer y 
a mantener a este pais libre,” dijo el 
Hon. Edward G. Miller, Jr., Secre- 
tario de Estado Auxiliar para Asun- 
tos Inter-Americanos, y orador prin- 
cipal en una cena ofrecida por el 
comité organizador de la Sexta Con- 
ferencia interamericana de Prensa 
en honor de los delegados hispano- 
americanos, del Canada y de los de 
las antillas inglesas. 

En su discurso el Sr. Miller hizo 
un analisis magistral de las técnicas 
utilizadas en los Estados Unidos 
para mantener el equilibrio entre las 
reclamaciones de la libertad de 
prensa y la responsabilidad de la 
prensa, que con frecuencia estan en 
conflicto. 

“Los pueblos de los Estados Uni- 
dos,” dijo, “han impuesto limita- 
ciones sobre el gobierno en cuanto 
al control de la libertad de infor- 
maci6n, y como resultado, siempre 
han resistido la imposicién de medi- 
das legales que hagan a la prensa 
“responsable.” 

Han aprobado ciertos remedios 
legales contra el libelo, la obsceni- 
dad, y la incitacién directa al motin 
0 a deponer al gobierno por la fu- 
€rza en caso de peligro claro y pre- 
sente. 

_Los ciudadanos de este pais creen, 
sin embargo, que la correccion de 
otras formas de irresponsabilidad 
tiene que depender de las presiones 
morales, sociales y competitivas que 
trae consigo el ejercicio de la li- 
bertad de palabra. 

EI Sr. Miller dijo que era especial- 
mente apropiado que la Conferencia 
se reuniera en Nueva York, ya que 
el principio de la libertad de la pren- 
sa habia sido establecido por ley en 
Nueva York una generacién antes 
de la Declaracién de Independencia, 
y porque la Asamblea General de 
las Naciones Unidas en la actuali- 
dad estaba estudiando ponencias 
sobre la libertad de informacién y 
de prensa. 

Medidas gubernamentales confis- 
catorias y discriminatorias limitan- 
do el papel, fueron condenadas en 
el Consejo Econémico y Social de 
las Naciones Unidas en su sesién 
reciente en Ginebra, dijo el Sr. 
Miller. Muchos de los que lo escu- 
chaban interpretaron sus palabras 
como una referencia a los hechos 
recientes en la Argentina. 

Repasando el desarrollo histérico 
de la proteccién de la libertad de 
prensa en los Estados Unidos, el Sr. 
Miller dijo que la libertad de la 
prensa siempre ha sido considerada 
como derecho basico de la demo- 
cracia en los Estados Unidos. Las 
constituciones de los distintos esta- 
dos han venido garantizando esa 
libertad desde el 1776. Y la primera 
enmienda a la Constitucién Federal 
declar6é que el Congreso no podia 
pasar ninguna ley que minara la 
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libertad de palabra o de la prensa. 
La clausula sobre el “due process” 
de la enmienda catorce, tambien 
evita que los estados perjudiquen a 
esa libertad. 

Ciertos nimeros de una publica- 
cion podrian ser suprimidos por 
violar la decencia publica o por ser 
anarquicos o subversivos, pero en 
tiempos de paz las cortes no tolera- 
rian procesos que restringieran la 
publicacién de periodicos o revistas, 
“Funcionarios publicos, cuyo carac- 
ter y conducta estan expuestas a 
ser debatidas y discutidas libremente 
en la. prensa, pueden remediar las 


acusaciones falsas mediante las 
leyes sobre libelo.” 
Esta reconocido, dijo el Sr. 


Miller, que la libertad de la prensa 
siempre trae consigo la cuestién de 
la responsabilidad de la prensa, 
pero los pueblos de ambos hemis- 
ferios que habian logrado un go- 
bierno democratico a gran costo, 
siempre protegen celosamente el 
derecho de la libertad de expresion. 
Reconocen y aceptan las obliga- 
ciones morales que acompafan a 
esta libertad, pero también recono- 
cen el peligro de obligar a la re- 
sponsabilidad por ley, porque el 
poder capaz de poner dichas leyes 
en vigor, también tiene fuerza para 
destruir la libertad. 

Por lo tanto, los ciudadanos de 
los Estados Unidos tienen el de- 
recho legal de leer lo que gusten y 
escuchar los programas que quieran, 
y de formar sus propias op‘niones 
a base de los datos y de la informa- 
cién que tienen a su disposicién. La 
prensa puede expresar su opinién 
libremente, y los ciudadanos pueden 
votar segun su voluntad. Natural- 
mente, la oposicién de la prensa es 
un obstaculo para un candidato que 
aspira a un puesto ptblico, pero no 
es obstaculo invencible. Las elec- 
ciones presidenciales del 1944 y del 
1948 probaron eso. La prensa tiene 
mucho poder, pero ni hace ni des- 
truye al liderato de la nacién. 

Los Estados Unidos creen que el 
control gubernamental de la prensa 
seria mas perjudicial que los abusos 
que este intentaria corregir. 

Los Estados Unidos no pueden 
aceptar el punto de vista de que se 
debe obligar a la prensa a fomentar 
buenas relaciones entre los paises y 
que se debe evitar que ofenda el 
orgullo o la dignidad de otros go- 
biernos o naciones. Cuando un go- 
bierno usa tales poderes, el resul- 
tado no es mejores relaciones, sino 
la supresién de la critica y en al- 
gunos casos el fomento de objetivos 
totalitarios. 

Los Estados Unidos, por otro 
lado, apoyan vigorosamente otras 
maneras de fomentar la responsa- 
bilidad que acompafia a la libertad 
de prensa, como por ejemplo, la 
organizaci6n, fuera del gobierno, de 
sociedades de periodistas tanto na- 
cionales como internacionales, con 
cédigos de ética voluntarios; la in- 


struccién profesional de periodistas 
y el fomento de diversas fuentes de 
informaci6n que compiten las unas 
con las otras. 

Al describir las fuentes de infor- 
macion en los Estados Unidos, el 
Sr. Miller dijo que en la actualidad 
hay 12,115 periddicos en los Esta- 
dos Unidos contienetales. De estos, 
1894 son diarios, de los cuales 577 
tienen una edicién dominical. De 
los diarios, 97 estan publicados en 
idiomas extranjeros, diez de estos 
en espanol y uno en portugués. Dijo 
que la gran mayoria de estos peri6- 
dicos, diarios tanto como semana- 
les, pertenecen a unidades individu- 
ales y locales. Cada uno tiene sus 
propios editores, quienes pueden in- 
formar sobre las noticias mundiales 
y comentar sobre ellas libremente. 

Ademas de los diarios, hay unos 
20,000 revistas, entre ellas 3694 que 
se publican mensualmente, 1443 
semanalmente, 209 cada dos sema- 
nas y 604 cuatro veces al afio. Hay 
3100 estaciones de radio y televi- 
sién, y casi todas dedican bastante 
tiempo a la diseminacién de noticias 
y a comentarios sobre asuntos publi- 
cos. Todos estos medios de comuni- 
caci6n reciben el servicio mundial 
de las tres agencias de noticias, y 
muchos de ellos tienen sus corre- 
sponsales en el extranjero. 

Roy W. Howard, presidente edi- 
tor del New York World Telegram 
and Sun, al darle la bienvenida a 
los invitados, dijo que el hecho de 
que los tres candidatos en la cam- 
pana electoral para alcalde fueran 
latinos mostraba la gran influencia 
latina en la ciudad. 

La visita de los delegados his- 
panoamericanos constituia, dijo, el 
mayor cumplido hecho a Nueva 
York en muchos afios, porque todos 
habian pagado sus gastos de viaje 
hasta esta ciudad. Con la adminis- 
tracién actual, casi siempre se le 
pagaba a la genta para que viniera 
a llevarse algo. 


“El hecho de que ustedes vinieron 
aqui y pagaron sus gastos hasta 
aqui para ofercernos su talento en 
lo que nosotros creemos es una 
labor importante, o sea, el afirmar 
los lazos con vosotros los del sur 
del Rio Grande y del Canada, es 
una de las mas importantes labores 
que se pueden hacer.” 


Los hechos actuales, dijo Mr. 
Howard, aumentan la urgencia de 
mayor comprensi6n entre los direc- 
tores y redactores de todos los 
paises de América. “Creo,” dijo, 
“que dentro de la préxima década 
0 subiremos juntos 0 caeremos sepa- 
radamente. Sospecho que subiremos 
juntos.” 

Dwight Young, Presidente de la 
Sociedad de Directores de Periddi- 
cos, le dijo a los delegados que le 
parecia extrafo que los directores 
del hemisferio no hubieran estable- 
cido contactos mas intimos hace 
mucho tiempo, en vista de sus prob- 
lemas e intereses comunes. Dijo que 
esperaba que la Conferencia logra- 
ria grandes adelantos para fortale- 
cer el pensamiento de los pueblos 
del hemisferio sobre problemas 
directamente relacionados con la 
libertad humana y la paz mundial. 


“Estoy convencido,” dijo, “de que 
casi no hay limite a lo que los diree. 
tores de periddicos de las Américas 
y del mundo podrian hacer si pudié. 
ramos llegar a una comprensiép 
practica entre las organizaciones y 
entonces lucharamos valientemente 
por estos nobles ideales, no importa 
cual fuera la oposicion o la repre. 
sentacién maliciosa.” 

El Sr. Young dijo que se daba 
cuenta de que era mas facil realizar 
esos ideales en los Estados Unidos, 
donde la libertad de prensa existe 
plenamente, pero que le parecia que 
en cualquier parte de las Américas, 
cuando surgia una situaciOn sobre 
la libertad en cualquiera de sus 
formas, y no podia solucionarse 
sobre una base local o de estado 0 
nacional, que entonces un grupo 
como la Sociedad Inter-Americana 
de Prensa deberia estar en posicién 
de atacar el problema a base del 
hemisferio entero. 


Al responder en nombre de los 
invitados, el Dr. Harmodio Arias 
dijo que la gran tradicién americana 
de la libertad de la prensa, a la cual 
el Sr. Miller se habia referido, se 
habia convertido légicamente en 
aspiracién de la comunidad hispano- 
americana, que en los primeros dias 
de su lucha por la libertad no goz6 
de la oportunidad de que sus cortes 
de justicia apoyaran ese derecho tan 
esencial para la dignidad humana. 

Atin en tiempos normales, dijo, 
es necesario Ilamar la _atencién 
sobre el hecho de que la libertad de 
la prensa es necesaria, pero este 
deber es atin mayor ahora, debido 
a la amenaza de la conflagracién 
internacional. 

“Cualquiera restriccién directa o 
indirecta de los derechos de expre- 
sar decente y honradamente las 
ideas propias tiende a crear un am- 
biente propicio para que los ene 
migos de la libertad consigan sus 
objetivos.” 

El Dr. Arias dijo que no era 
pesimista, pero que temia que a 
pesar de la victorias en Korea, la 
emergencia no hubiera terminado. 
La guerra de ideologias habia 
comenzado de Ileno. Para su propia 
defensa y preservacién, los perié- 
dicos de las Américas tienen que 
unirse. “Los directores hispano- 
americanos estan dispuestos a cum- 
plir con su deber.” 


Refieriéndose a la descripcién del 
Sr. Miller de la actitud de los Esta- 
dos Unidos hacia la libertad de la 
prensa, el Dr. Arias dijo que las 
mismas tendencias y aspiraciones 
prevalecian en Hispanoamérica. Di- 
jo que atin habia desviaciones de la 
regla, pero que la regla estaba re 
conocida y que se estaba tratando 
de eliminar las excepciones. 

Los hispanoamericanos est4n con- 
scientes del peligro que representa 
el tratar de evitar la falta de respon- 
sabilidad de la prensa por medio de 
medidas legales. Reconocen que él 
poder de restriccién puede muy 
facilmente ser interpretado como él 
poder de destruccién. “El tnico 
remedio eficaz tiene que hallarse et 
una plena concienca de la responsa 
bilidad inherente al ejercer un poder 
tremendo.” 
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ASNE Setup Offered 
As Model for Society 


DELEGATES to the Sixth Inter- 
American Press Conference were 
given an account of the functions 
and operations of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at a general 
session of the Conference at Co- 
lumbia University, Oct. 10. The 
object was to offer visiting dele- 
gates from Latin America some 
ideas of how the formation of 
similar professional associations 
in their various countries might 
advance the status and economic 
conditions of the press. 

Dwight Young, President of the 
ASNE, said the Society started out 
in 1922 with a constitution and a 
code of ethics. It has now 512 
members, representing all 48 
states. Membership is confined to 
editors in chief, editorial editors 
(editors of editorial pages) and 
managing editors having immedi- 
ate charge of the editorial or news 
policy of daily newspapers which 
in the opinion of the directors 
have attained the rank and stand- 
ards of the metropolitan press. 
Newspapers in cities of 100,000 or 
more population may have four 
members; in cities of 75,000 to 
100,000, two members; and in 
cities under 75,000, one member. 
Only five members may be elected 
in any one year from the “smaller 
cities group” (cities of less than 
50,000 population). 

Membership, said Mr. Young, is 
consequently restricted absolutely 
to editors. Seventy-two members 
are classified as editors and pub- 
lishers or editors and presidents. 
But each must guarantee that he 
devotes at least half his time to 
editorial work in order to con- 
tinue membership. 


“The Association does not take 
away the liberty of the members,” 
Mr. Young declared, ‘but seeks to 
inspire in them greater independ- 
ence.” In further explanation of 
this principle, he said that the So- 
ciety held that honest and forth- 
right editors everywhere held 
pretty much the same high stand- 
ards for the profession. They be- 
lieved in a free and courageous 
press. They knew that any ef- 
fort by governments to control, 
censor or suppress news was inimi- 
cal to the public welfare, invaded 
the sacred rights of free men and 
was not conducive to world peace. 

ranston Williams, General 
Manager of ANPA, then described 
the organization of that body. It 
was, he said, the only national 
da‘ly newspaper association in the 
U. S. which served newspapers in 
the making of the newspaper. Only 
daily papers could be members, 
and all revenue came from mem- 
bers. 

Control was vested in a Board 
of 14 directors elected by the 
members. ANPA was a non-profit 


trade association. It conducted 
many of its activities through com- 
mittees composed of executive 
member newspapers, thus making 
available to all members the best 
brains and vast experience of prac- 
tical newspapermen. They served 
without pay. ; 
ANPA assumed no responsi- 
bility for gathering or disseminat- 
ing news, for editorial policy or 
news content of newspapers. But 
it provided a forum for discussing 
news and _ editorial problems. 
Weekly bulletins kept members ad- 
vised of technical problems and 
developments, for instance, legisla- 
tive and legal matters, credit and 
reputation of those dealing with 
newspapers, newsprint situation, 
advertising and circulation, labor 
relations as affecting newspapers. 
In a following question time, 
various further points about their 
organizations were developed by 
Mr. Young and Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Young said ASNE did not regard 
as one of its functions the foster- 
ing of international understand- 
ing by seeking better training of 
editorial staff in world affairs. That 
was a function of individual edi- 
tors, and ASNE did not interfere 
in the activities of any editor. 
Another questioner asked if 
ASNE made available such infor- 
mation on the organization and 
functioning of newspapers as col- 
lected on the tour of editors 
around the world it had sponsored. 
Mr. Young said it published a ver- 
batim report of the annual con- 
vention proceedings, and copies 
were available to non-members. 
These proceedings would incorpo- 
rate the information requested. 
ASNE, Mr. Young further said, 
had once tried to discipline some 
of its members, but it found that 
under its by-laws the Board mem- 
bers would be liable as individuals 
to legal action. The people in- 





Arguimedes Fernandez, manager of La Hora, Pan- 
ama, and Mariano Arroyo Suarez, editorialist on 
Alma Latina, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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volved agreed to resign and the 
charges were dropped. Subse- 
quently, the by-laws were amended 
to protect Board members in such 
circumstances, but no subsequent 
case had arisen. But quite apart 
from ASNE, Mr. Young added, 
newspapers had other ways to ef- 
fect self-discipline. 

Asked what would be ASNE’s 
reaction if a newspaper editor 
sought financial support of the 
government for his newspaper, 
Mr. Young said no U. S. editor 
was going to ask for a govern- 


ment subsidy. If one did, he 
didn’t know what would be the 
reactions of ASNE. 

To a question regarding the 


dues system of ANPA, Mr. Wil- 
liams said that at first the mem- 
bership dues were based partly on 
circulation and partly on the news- 
paper’s rates for national adver- 
tising. That formula was _ later 
changed, and now the charge was 
based in part on the number of 
type-setting machines and in part 
on the national advertising rate. 

ANPA, he further said, sought 
to help members in their practical 
production problems. If a member 
was involved in collective bargain- 
ing, it supplied the information 
needed to present his case as gath- 
ered from all over the country. If 
a union called a strike, ANPA 
helped the member to maintain 
production. “There is nothing sa- 
cred about a picket line so far as 
ANPA is concerned,” he declared. 





Una version espanola 
en la pagina 16. 





Baum in New Job 
CuarRLeEs L. “TED” BauM, pro- 
motion manager of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal for 13 years fol- 
lowing four years as assistant pro- 
motion director of the New York 
American, then partner in his own 
advertising agency, has _ been 
named advertising director for 
White Stage Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, makers of play togs. 





Powell Increases 
Newsprint $10 
Powell River Sales Co. no- 
tified its Pacific Coast custo- 
mers this week that the price 
of newsprint will be raised $10 

a ton, effective Oct. 16. 

The notice did not go to 
customers in the Southwest, 
Editor & Publisher was told. 
It followed an announcement 
by Powell River Co. Ltd. of 
a $5 per ton increase in the 
price of colored newsprint, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. The color pre- 
mium now is $10 a ton. 

Canadian mill spokesmen de- 
clined comment on the Powell 
increase and reiterated that 
any price change is strictly 
a matter for individual com- 
panies. 





Nicholson to Buy 
St. Pete Independent 


St. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Ralph A. 
Nicholson announced this week 
he has completed negotiations for 
purchase of the St. Petersburg 
Evening Independent from L. 
Chauncey Brown. No price was 
mentioned. 

The Independent, founded in 
1907, is famous as “The Sunshine 
Paper.” Mr. Nicholson, vicepresi- 
dent of the Tampa (Fla.) Times 
and, former owner of the New 
Orleans (La.) Item, returned re- 
cently from a tour of duty as 
information officer for High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy in Ger- 
many. 


s 
Warren Back Home 
CHARLES WARREN, Duluth 


(Minn.) News-Tribune and Her- 
ald circulation manager, who was 
stricken with pneumonia while 
attending the Central States cir- 
culation managers’ meeting in 
Minneapolis recently, has returned 
to his home. 


Roy W. Howard, president and editor, and Roland 
Kilbon, editorial writer, New York World Telegram 
& Sun. 
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Ventajas que Ofrece 
ASNE a Periodistas 


Una exposicién de las funciones 
de la Sociedad de Directores de Pe- 
riddicos y de la Sociedad de Pro- 
pietarios de Periddicos fue presen- 
tada ante la Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Prensa en la Universi- 
dad de Columbia el 10 de octubre, 
con el fin de ofrecerle a los dele- 
gados hispanoamericanos una idea 
de la forma en que sociedades pro- 
fesionales parecidas en sus 
respectivos paises podrian mejorar 
el status y las condiciones econémi- 
cas de la prensa. 

Dwight Young, presidente de la 
ASNE, dijo que la Sociedad habia 
empezado en 1922 con una consti- 
tucion y un cédigo de ética. En la 
actualidad cuenta con 512 miem- 
bros procedentes de cada uno de los 
48 estados. 

Solo directores, jefes de redaccién 
y administradores que estan encar- 
gados de la politica editorial o de la 
seccion de noticias de diarios que. 
en la opinién de los directores de la 
Sociedad, han alcanzado el rango \ 
las normas de la prensa metropoli- 
tana, se acepton como miembros 
de la ASNE. Perodicos que circulan 
en ciudades de una poblacion de 
100,000 o mas tienen derecho a 
nombrar cuatro miembros: en ciu- 
dades de 75,000 a 100,000, dos: y 
en ciudades de menos de 75.900, 
uno. Solo cinco miembros »9dran 
ser elegidos cada ano del “grupo 
de ciudades pequenas” (de menos 
de 50.000 de circulacion). 

Todos los miembros, por Io tanto, 
son directores y jefes de redaccién 
de sus periddicos. Hay setenta y dos 
miembros que estan clasificados co- 
mo directores y propietarios o co- 
mo directores y presidentes. Cada 
uno tiene aue garantizar que dedica 
por lo menos la mitad de su tiempo 
profesional a labor editorial para 
poder seguir siendo miembro de la 
sociedad. 

“La Sociedad no le resta libertad 
a sus miembros,” el Sr. Young de- 
clar6, “sino que procura insvirar en 
ellos mayor independencia.” Al ha- 
blar acerca de este principio, dijo 
que segtin la Sociedad, los directores 
honrados y francos en todas partes 
tienen mas o menos las mismas nor- 
mas altas para la profesién. Creen 
en una prensa libre y valiente. Saben 
que cualquier esfuerzo del gobierno 
por controlar la prensa, imponer 
censura 0 suprimir noticias estaria 
en contra del bien ptblico. inva- 
diria los derechos sagrados de 
hombres libres v no contribuiria a 
la paz del mundo. 

Cranston Williams, administrador 
de ANPA, describié la organizacién 
de esa sociedad. Dijo que es Ja tinica 
sociedad de diarios de los Estados 
Unidos dedicada a ayudar en la 
produccién de periddicos. Solo los 
diarios pueden ser miembros de la 
sociedad y todos los fondos son 
contribuidos por los miembros. 

Una junta de 14 directores elegi- 
dos por los miembros administran 
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la Sociedad, la cual lleva a cabo 
muchas de sus actividades mediante 
comités formados por jefes de los 
diarios que pertenecen a ella, facili- 
tando asi los mejores cerebros y la 
larga experiencia de periodistas. Es- 
tos no reciben compensaci6én mo- 
mentaria. 

La ANPA no asume responsibili- 
dad alguna en cuanto a la recolec- 
ci6n de noticias, ni en cuanto a la 
politica editorial o sobre las no- 
ticias, pero constituye un forum 
para la discusién de problems edito- 
riales y sobre noticias. Se mantiene 
a los miembros al corriente de los 
problemas y aspectos técnicos; por 
ejemplo, sobre asuntos legales y 
legislativos, crédito y la reputacion 
de los que tienen que ver con los 
periddicos, papel, anuncios, circula- 
cién, y sobre las relaciones obreras 
segtin estas afectan a los periddicos, 
mediante un boletin preparado 
cada dos semanas. 

Durante el periodo dedicado a 
preguntas y respuestas, tanto el Sr. 
Young como el Sr. Williams trata- 
ron de otros aspectos de su organi- 
zacion respectiva. El Sr. Young dijo 
que la ASNE no considera que el 
fomentar la comprension interna- 
cional, procurando que el personal 
de redaccion este mejor instruido 
sobre los asuntos internacionales, 
sea una de las funciones de la So- 
ciedad. Esa es tarea de los direc- 
tores individuales, y la ASNE no 
toma parte en las actividades de 
ningun director. 

Sr. Young contest6 una pregunta 
sobre si la ASNE proporciona datos 
sobre la organizacion de periddicos 
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General view at City Hall where delegates were greeted by Grover Whalen, representing the Mayor. 
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por el estilo de los que se recogié 
durante el viaje alrededor del mundo 
que varios directores hicieron patro- 
cinados por la Sociedad, diciendo 
que ésta publicé un informe verba- 
tim de los actos de la convencion 
anual, y que las personas que no 
eran miembros de la Sociedad po- 
dian obtener copias si las deseaban. 
Este informe, dijo, contiene los 
datos en cuestion. 

La ASNE, dijo el Sr. Young, una 
vez trato de discipiinar a unos cuan- 
tos de sus miembros, pero encontro 
que bajo sus reglamentos los miem- 
bros de la Junta podian ser objeto 
de acci6n legal individualmente. Los 
miembros en cuesti6n renunciaron. 
Mas tarde se enmendo los regla- 
mentos de manera que los miem- 
bros tuvieran protecci6n en tales 
circunstancias, pero no ha surgido 
ningtin otro caso por el estilo desde 
entonces. Aparte de la ASNE, dijo 
el Sr. Young, los periddicos tienen 
otros medios para disciplinarse. 

Al preguntarsele cual seria la re- 
accion de la ASNE si algun directo: 
de periddico solicitara ayuda econs- 
mica para su periddico de parte del 
gobierno, el Sr. Young dijo que nin- 
gin director de los Estados Unidos 
solicitaria tal ayuda. Dijo que si al- 
guno la solicitara, no sabia cual 
seria la reaccién de la ASNE. 

A una pregunta sobre el sistema 
de cuotas de la ANPA, el Sr. Wil- 
liams respondio que a principio es- 
tas estaban basadas en parte sobre 
la circulacién del periddico y en 
parte sobre su tarifa de anuncios 
nacionales. Mas tarde se cambio ese 
sistema, y en la actualidad la cuota 
esta basada en parte sobre el nu- 
mero de maquinas tipograficas y en 
parte sobre la tarifa de anuncios del 
periddico. 

Dijo, ademas, que la ANPA pro 
curaba ayudar a los miembros en 





Resolution About 
Argentine Press 


Three delegates of an Argen- 
tine newspaper asked the Sixth 
Inter-American Press Conference 
to use its influence on behalf of 
newspapers subject to government 
dictation or restrictions at a gen- 
enal session at Columbia Univer. 
sity, Oct. 10. 

They introduced a_ resolution 
urging the Conference to make 
representations to the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of 
American States that these bodies 
should take practical and effective 
measures to reestablish freedom 
of press and information in mem. 
ber states whose governments 
“have dictated or may dictate any 
restrictions” on the press. 

The resolution was signed by 
Jorge Washington Ferreira, Nes. 
tor J. Blanco Boeri and R. Emilio 
Poitevin, all of El Diario de Pa. 
rana, Argentina. 





relacién a los problemas practicos 
de produccién. Si algin miembro 
estaba negociando colectivamente 
con sus obreros, la ASNE le pro- 
porciona toda la informacion nece- 
saria para presentar su caso, reco- 
gida por todo el pais. Si una unida 
declara una huelga, la ANPA ayv- 
daba a su miembro a continuar su 
produccién. “No hay nada sagrado 
en una linea de piqueteo,” declar0. 


Aids Arthritis Fund 


MONROE GREEN, advertising di- 
rector of the New York Times, 
has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the 1950-51 New York cam- 
paign of the Arthritis and Rheum- 
atism Foundation. 
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Baruch Lauds Press 
At Cabot Convocation 


Tue Maria Moors Cabot Prizes 
for the advancement of interna- 
tional friendship in the Americas 
were awarded at a convocation in 
the Low Memorial Library of Co- 
lumbia University on Oct. 10. 
Elder-statesman Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch was principal speaker. 

Recipients of gold medals were 
Joshua B. Powers, president of 
Editors Press Service, Inc.; Angel 
Ramos, publisher, El Mundo, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Mons. Jesus 
Maria Pellin, director, La Reli- 
gion, Caracas, Venezuela; John A. 
Brogan, vicepresident in charge of 
foreign sales for King Features 
Syndicate; and Maria Constanza 
Huergo, of the staff of La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Mr. Powers, Mr. Ramos and 
Mons. Pellin also accepted the 
plaques for their newspapers or 
services. Ward Greene, editor and 
general manager of King Features 
Syndicate, and Dr. Alberto Gain- 
za Paz, director of La Prensa, re- 
ceived the plaques for their or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Baruch, in his address, cited 
the Cabot medal winners as sym- 
bolic of the strength of the free 
press in the western world. “The 
United States,” he said, “as well 
as the other nations of the Amer- 
icas, is fortunate in its press. It 
is generally characterized by a 
devotion to service which includes 
freedom, enlightenment and, above 
all, truth.” 

“We are proud of our press 
when it stands four-square for the 
free competition of ideas,” Mr. 
Baruch added. “In meeting the 
grave problems bound up in the 
progress of mankind, it should 
try to avoid the abuses of exces- 
sive competition and of monopoly. 
It also should abjure nationaliza- 
tion of all kinds— whether of 
news, ideas or economic resources. 
Nationalization, in whatever form 
it takes, means sterilization.” 

Mr. Baruch called on the jour- 
nalists of the Americas to initiate 
a movement to “increase our 
schools of journalism, law, medi- 
cine, engineering and dentistry, 
and of the other professions, arts 
and sciences, to attract students 
of other countries in increasing 
numbers to learn better what we 
mean by our American way of 
government and life.” 

Mr. Powers, besides being presi- 
dent of Editors Press Service, 
which serves leading newspapers 
in all important Latin American 
Cities, also heads Joshua B. Pow- 
ers, Inc., foreign newspaper repre- 
seitatives. He was cited for his 
continued and successful efforts 
to disseminate knowledge benefi- 
cial to both Latin and North 
American editors and publishers.” 
_Mr. Ramon, editor and pub- 
lisher of El Mundo, Puerto Rico’s 
leading daily, received a Cabot 


medal for “more than thirty years 
of service in furthering the free- 
dom and democracy which are 
so essential to world survival.” 

Mons. Pellin, who helped to 
establish the School of Journal- 
ism at Central University in Cara- 
cas, was cited for his “forceful 
help in furthering Venezuelan 
journalism education.” 

Mr. Brogan directs all foreign 
sales for King Features Syndicate, 
International News Service, and 
International News Photos. His 
citation paid tribute to his “long 
and increasing success in strength- 
ening the bonds of friendship 
among journalists in the Ameri- 
cas.” 

Miss Huergo, a Columbia jour- 
nalism graduate, is chief inter- 
preter of U.S. information for 
La Prensa. Her award took note 
of her “tireless efforts to bring 
complete, untarnished  informa- 
tion” to the people of Argentina. 
The award to La Prensa marks 
the first time that a newspaper 
has been presented with a second 
Maria Moors Cabot Prize. La 
Prensa won a bronze plaque at 
the first presentation of the Cabot 
Awards in 1939. 


Premios Moors Cabot 

Los premios Maria Moors Cabot 
otorgados por el fomento de la 
amistad internacional en las Ame- 
ricas, fueron distribuidos en una 
ceremonia en la biblioteca Low Me- 
morial de la Universidad de Colum- 
bia el 10 de octubre. El estadista 
Bernard M. Baruch pronuncié el 
discurso principal. 

Recebieron medallas de oro: 
Joshua B. Powers, presidente de 
Editors Press Service, Inc., Nueva 
York; Angel Ramos, propietario, El 
Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Mons. Jestis Maria Pellin, director, 
La Religién, Caracas, Venezuela; 
John A. Brogan, vice presidente en- 
cargado de las ventas al extranjero 
de King Features Syndicate; y Maria 
Constanza Huergo, de La Prensa de 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Los Sres. Powers y Ramos y 
Mons. Pellin también aceptaron 
placas a nombre de su periddico o 
organizacién. Ward Greene, direc- 
tor y administrador de King Fea- 
tures Syndicate y el Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, director de La Prensa, 
recibieron las placas destinadas a 
sus organizaciones respectivas. 

En su discurso el Sr. Baruch cit6 
a los premiados como simbolo de 
la fuerza de la prensa libre del 
mundo occidental. “Los Estados 
Unidos,” dijo, “y las otras naciones 
de las Américas, son afortunados en 
su prensa. En general, la caracteriza 
la devocién a servir al piiblico; esto 
incluye la libertad. la inteligencia y, 
sobre todo, la verdad.” 

“Estamos orgullosos de nuestra 
prensa cuando aboga por la libertad 
de ideas,” dijo el Sr. Baruch. “Al 
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enfrentarse con los graves proble- 
mas relacionados con el progreso 
de la humanidad, la prensa debe 
procurar evitar los abusos de la 
competicion excesiva y del monopo- 
lio. También deberia renunciar al 
nacionalismo de todas clases — ya 
sea de noticias, de ideas o de re- 
cursos econémicos. El nacionalis- 
mo es la esterilizacion.” 

El Sr. Baruch le pidio a los perio- 
distas de las Americas que iniciaran 
un movimiento para “aumentar el 
numero de nuestras escuelas de pe- 
riodismo, leyes, medicina, ingenia- 
ria dentisteria, y otras profesionas, 
artes y ciencias para atraer a estudi- 
antes de otros paises para que estos 
se enteren de lo que queremos decir 
al hablar de nuestro modo ameri- 
cano de vivir de y gobernar.” 

Los delegados a la Conferencia 
Interamericana de Prensa asistieron 
a las ceremonias después del al- 
muerzo que el Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man, de la Escuela de Periodismo 
de Columbia les ofreciera. El Dr. 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, quien esta- 
blecié los premios en el 1939, asis- 
tid a las ceremonias. 

Dean Ackerman presenté a los 
que iban a recibir los premios y el 
Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice presi- 
dente de la Universidad, distribuyé 
los premios. 

Ademias de ser presidente de Edi- 
tors Press Service, organizacién que 
presta sus servicios a los periddicos 
principales de las ciudades de mayor 
importancia de Hispanoamérica, el 
Sr. Joshua B. Powers es también 
jefe de Joshua B. Powers, Inc. repre- 
sentante de periddicos extranjeros. 
Se le cit6 por sus “esfuerzos cons- 
tantes por diseminar conocimientos 
que han sido de beneficio para los 
directores y propietarios de periddi- 
cos tanto en Hispanoamérica como 
en los Estados Unidos.” 

El Sr. Ramos, director y propie- 
tario de El Mundo, el periddico de 
mayor prestigio en Puerto Rico, 
recibi6 una medalla Cabot por ha- 
ber prestado “mas de treinta afios de 
servicio en fomentar la libertad y la 
democracia tan indispensables para 
que el mundo siga viviendo.” 

Monsefior Pellin, quien ayudé a 
establecer la escuela de periodismo 
de la Universidad Central de Cara- 
cas, fué citado por su “ayuda en 
fomentar la instruccién periodistica 
en Venezuela.” 

El Sr. Brogan dirije todas las 
ventas extranjeras de King Features 
Syndicate, International News Serv- 
ice, e International News Photos. 
Fué citado por su “largo y creciente 
éxito en fortalecer los lazos de amis- 
tad entre los periodistas de las 
Américas.” 

Srta. Huergo, graduada de la es- 
cuela de periodismo de la Universi- 
dad de Columbia, es el principal in- 
térprete de las noticias de los Esta- 
dos Unidos en La Prensa. Recibié 
el premio Cabot por “sus esfuerzos 
constantes ror traerle al pueblo ar- 
gentino informacién completa y 
limpia.” La Prensa es el primer pe- 
riddico que ha recibido el premio 
Cabot dos veces. Recibié una placa 
de bronce cuando se distribuyeron 
los premios por primera vez en 
1939. 





Sr. Wallace 
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comision permanente para alentar 
esos acuerdos. Esta propuesta fue 
presentada por Leslie Highley, del 
Diario de Puerto Rico. } 

Finalmente, la Conferencia rati- 
fico el codigo de ética adoptado en 
el Primer Congreso de Periodismo 
Panamericano, en 1926, que especi- 
fica las obligaciones de los peri- 
odistas respecto a Ja verdad, exacti- 
tud, justicia, objetividad y buen 
gusto. Ford Baxter, de Royal Ga- 
zette, Bermuda, fue el que presento 
esta resolucion. 

La conferencia, en una resolu- 
cion final, expreso su deseo de 
que los gobiernos del hemisferio 
den todo el ayudo posible a los 
periodicos en el sentido de que 
reciben un cambio favorable sobre 
el dolar para comprar papel de 


imprenta. ua 
El Sr. Raul Aldunate Phillips, 
director de periodico, jefe de 


una importante casa editorial en 
Santiago, y miembro del congreso 
chileno, pidi6 que el Sexto Con- 
greso Interamericano de Prensa 
clarificara su actitud hacia la liber- 
tad de la prensa en cuanto a la di- 
seminacion de ideas comunistas. 

El orador explicé que él se opone 
“a la libertad de prensa para los 
comunistas,” puesto que estos de- 
sean establecer gobiernos que elimi- 
narian la libertad de la prensa. 

El Sr. Aldunate Phillips esta a 
favor de que se prohiba la disemi- 
nacion de ideas comunistas, pero en 
su opinién, hay que hacer gestiones 
para lograr que esto se haga por ley 
con mucho cuidado, pues se corre 
el peligro de que los gobiernos utili- 
cen tales leyes para restringir a los 
partidos constitucionales de oposi- 
cién. Solicité6 que la Conferencia 
declarara su posicién sobre este pro- 
blema categéricamente. 

El Presidente Tom Wallace dijo 
que el Daily Worker, periddico co- 
munista de Nueva York, tiene liber- 
tad para publicar lo, que quiera, 
siempre y cuando que no fomente 
la deposicién del gobierno de los 
Estados Unidos. Al invitar a los 
periddicos a que enviaran delegados, 
el Comité Organizador no hizo dis- 
tincién alguna entre los periédicos 
comunistas y los demas, pero un 
delegado de un periédico comunista 
de la Habana, habia sido detenido 
en Ellis Island. Dicho delegado en- 
vié varios telegramas a la Conferen- 
cia pidiéndole que hiciera gestiones 
para que se permitiese entrar en el 
pais, pero la Conferencia no pudo 
intervenir en los actos del Departa- 
mento de Justica, segtin ese Departa- 
mento no puede intervenir en los 
asuntos de la Conferencia. El presi- 
dente dijo que tenia entendido que 
el Sr. Rodriguez ya habia regre- 
sado a la Habana. 

J. A. Cova, de Ultimas Noticias, 
Caracas, dijo que le parecia que la 
Conferencia no podia hacer lo que 
el Sr. Aldunate Phillips habia suge- 
rido. Dijo que cualquier medida 
restrictiva que se tomase contra 
la propaganda comunista dependia 
completamente de cada gobierno. 
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Ahora, Buenos Aires 
Carmelo Rizzo Baratta, Editor 
Anvario Kraft, Buenos Aires 
Antonio Adolfo Sturla 
El Intransigente, Buenos Aires : 
David Michel Torino, Director-Propietario 
La Nacion, Buenos Aires 
Bartolomé Mitre, Co-Director 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires 
Alberto Gainza Paz, Director 
José Santos Gollan 
United Press Assns., Buenos Aires 
Thomas R. Curran, Vice President 
El Diario, Parana : 
R. Emilio Poitevin, Miembro del Directorio 
Jorge Washington Ferreira, Sub-Director 
Nestor J. Blanco Boeri, Jefe de Redaccién 
Clarin, Buenos Aires 
Harocio Estol, Am. Correspondent 
international News Service, King Features, 
Buenos Aires 
Percy Forster, Manager for South America 
El Territorio, Posadas 
Jorge Argerich, Representative 
La Capital, Rosario 
Felix Mario Ot 





di dent 
, Corre Pp iv 


BRAZIL 
Agencia Periodistica Latino Americana (APLA), 
Rio de Janeiro 
Luiz Rosemberg, Latin American Director 
Diario Popular, Rio de Janerio 
Luiz Gagliardi, Director 
Jornal do Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
Gordon Pereira, Representative of Owner 
Sombra, Rio de Janeiro 
Walter Quadros, Director 
Vide Domestica, Rio de Janeiro 
Antonio Ibrahim Haddad, Director-Gerente 
A Tribuna, Santos 
Giusfredo Santini, Superintendente 
Nelson Alvos Da Fonseca, Vice Consul 
© Liberal, Belém 
Ocelio di Medeiros, Editor 
Asa Press, Rio de Janeiro 
Pasqual Nufiez Arca, Redactor 
Diarios Asociados, Rio de Janeiro 
Assis Chateaubriand, Director 
®Miario Carioca, Rio de Janeiro 
Danton Jacobim, Director-Redator Chefe 
Diario da Noite, Rio de Janeiro 
Abelardo da Cunha, Director 
Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro 
Sebastiao Sampaio, Foreign Editor 
© Radical, Rio de Janeiro 
Carlos Nufez Perera, Publisher 
Tribuna da Imprensa, Rio Janeiro 
Carlos Lacerda, Director 


BERMUDA 
Mid Ocean News, Hamilton 
David E. Clark, Bus. Manager 
Royal Gazette, Hamilton 
Ford Baxter, General Manager 


BOLIVIA 
Los Ti pos, Cachab k 
Demetrio Canela, Director Propietario 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
The Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica 
S. G. Fletcher, Publisher and Editor 
Trinidad Guardian, Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Leo G. Permuy 





CANADA 

Kingston Whip Standard, Kingston 

Arthur Davies, General Manager 
The Readers Digest, Montreal 

Fred Thompson, Maanger, French-English 
Standard, Montreal 

Gilbert Glenn, Editor 
Peterborough Examiner, Peterborough 

rs. A. L. Davies, Assistant to President 

Newfoundland Sunday Herald, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland 

Geoffrey Stirling, Managing Director 


CHILE 
Zig Zig Publications 
Mrs. Madelaine Helfmann, Publisher 
La Union, Valparaiso 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo, Editor 
Diario llustrado, Santiago 
Carlos Reyes 
El Mercurio, Santiago 
Guillermo Pérez de Arce, Managing Editor 
Mercurio of Antofagasta, Prensa of Tosopilla 
Alejandro Rengilo, Director-Propietario 


COLOMBIA 
Heraldo de Barranquilla, Barranquilla 
Juan B. Fernandez, Director-Gerente 
La Prensa, Barranquilla 
Carlos Martinez Aparicio, Director-Propietario 
&co Nacional, Bogoté 
Carlos Vega Duarte, Editor 


€l Espectador, Bogoté * 
‘Gabriel Cano, Director Propietario 
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Revista de America, Bogota 
German Arciniegas, Editor 
El Siglo, Bogota 
Alvaro Gomez 
Editor Press Service, Bogot& 
Antonio J. Cardenas, Regional Manager 
El Tiempo, Bogoté , 
Jaime Restrepo, Vice President 
Abdén Espinosa, Administrador General 
Enrique Santos, Jefe de Redaccién 
Viajes, Bogota 
Julio Eduardo Riveros, Gerente 
El Diario, Medellin , 
Eduardo Uribe, Propietario 
Vangvardia Liberal, Bucaramanga — : 
Alejandro Galvis Galvis, Director-Propietario 
El Pais, Cali 
Mario Lloreda, Sub-Gerente 
Relator, Cali 
Ernesto Zawadski, Gerente y Coeditor 
Lovis Zawadski, Coeditor residing in USA 
El Colombiano, Medellin 
Fernando Gomez Martinez, Director 


COSTA RICA 

Diario de Costa Rica, Repertorio Americano, 
San Jo 

Francisco M. Nunez 
La Prensa Libre, San José : 

Francisco M. Nunez, Jr., Representative 
La Nacion, San José 

Rafael Angel Rojas, Propietario 


CUBA 


Bazar Magazine, Havana 

Aurelio Garcia Dulzaides, Advertising Manager 
Excelsior and El Pais 

Cristébal Diaz, Vice President 
Havana Post, Havana 

Mrs. Clara Park-Pessino, Publisher 
Intercontinental Press Guide, Havana 

René Rayneri, Editor 
El Mundo, Havana 

Raoul Alfonso Gonze, Subdirector 
El Pais, Havana 

Guillermo Martinez Marquez, Director 
Bohemia, Havana 

Antonio Gonzalez Mora, Representative 
Manana, Havana 

Nicomedes Viejo, Presidente 
Prensa Obrera, Havana 

Amadeo Hernandez, Secretario General 
Azul, Santiago 

Ena Martman, Organizer & Woman's Section 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
El Caribe, Ciudad Trujillo 
German E. Ornes, Jefe de Redaccién 
La Nacion, Civdad Trujillo 
Ramén Emilio /iménez, Director 
Diario de Macoris, San Pedro de Macoris 
Ramén Marrero Aristi, Director 


ECUADOR 


La Prensa, Guayaquil 
Julia Ulloa S. 
El Telegrafo, Guayaquil 
Graciela Castillo Escolar 
El Comercio, Quito 
Carlos Mantilla Ortega, Gerente General 
Press & Publications Div., Latin American Desk 
Miguel Albornoz, Observer of U.N. 
La Nacion, Guayaquil 
Vincente Paz Ayora, Director 


EL SALVADOR 
Diario del Occidente, Santa Ana 
Manvel Aguilar Chavez, Director 
El Gran Diario La Nacion, San Salvador 
Rubén Membreno Jr., Redactor 
La Prensa Grafica, San Salvador 
Edwin Seymour 


HAITI 
Haiti Journal, Port-au-Prince 
Marcel Salvane, Director 
Le Nouvelliste, Port-au-Prince 
Max Chauvet, Director-Administrator 
Le Matin, Port-au-Prince 
Frank C. Magloire, Director 


HONDURAS 
Liberacion, San Pedro Sula 
Antonio José Coello, Publisher 
La Epoca, Tegucigalpa 
Alejandro Sux 
El Dia, Tegucigalpa 
Humberto Lopez Villamil, Redactor 
MEXICO 
Cadena de Periodicos Garcia Valseca, Mexico City 
Alberto Isaac, Jefe de Relaciones Publicas 
Ultimas Noticias, Mexico City 
Enrique Borrego, Subdirector 
El Tiempo, Monterrey 
Federico'Gomez 
Siglo de Torreon, Torreon 
Antonio de Juambelz, Director General 
El Mundo, Tampico 
Guadalupe Lopez Vda. Villasana, Propietaria 
Diario del Sureste, Merida Yucatan 
Humberto Lara y Lara, Director General 


El Mahana, Nuevo Laredo 





Heriberto Deandar Amador, Director 
El Mafana, Reynosa 
Miss Rosa Elia Rios, Representante 
Diario de Yucatan 
Rubén Menendez, Gerente 
El Informador, ——— 
. A. del Castillo, Editor 
eulens de Periodicos Garcia Valseca, Mexico City 
Ignacio Lomeli Javregui 
Excelsior, Mexico City 
Rodrigo de Llano, Editor 
Novedades, Mexico City 
Romulo O’Farrill Sr., President & General Manager 
Alvaro Silva Ramirez, Assistant Manager 
El Universal, Mexico City 
Miguel Lanz Duret, Presidente-Gerente 
Eulalio Sanchez Rivero, Advertising Manager 
El Sol, El Norte, Realidad, Monterrey 
R. Junco de Lavega, Publisher 


NICARAGUA 
La Estrella de Nicaragua, Managua 
Ernesto R. Cuadra, Gerente 
Flecha, Managua 
Hernan Robleto, Director 
Novedades, Managua ‘ . 
Leonardo Lacayo Ocampo, Associate Editor 
Revista Comercial de Nicaragua, Managua 
Francisco A. Mendieta, Propietario 


PANAMA 


La Estrella de Panama, Panama City 
Felix Carlos Duque G., Co-Proprietor 
La Hora, Panama City 
Arquimedes Fernandez, Gerente 
El Panama America, Panama City 
Harmodio Arias, Publisher and Editor 
The Panama Tribune, Panama City 
Sidney A. Young, Editor and Publisher 
Star & Herald, Panama City 
Luis C. Noli, City Editor 
Manvelita de la Guardia, Woman’s Editor 


PERU 

El Comercio, Lima 

Luis Miré Quesada, Director (Editor co-publisher) 

Alejandro Miré Quesada, Miembro del Directorio 
La Cronica, Lima 

Manuel Cisneros, President 
Ultimas Noticias, Lima 

Enrique de los Heros, Director-Propietario 


PUERTO RICO 

Alma Latina, San Juan 

Mariano Arroyo Suarez, Editorialista 
Diario de Puerto Rico, San Juan 

Leslie Highley, Editor 
El imparcial, San Juan 

Antonio Ayuso Valdivieso, Director 
El Mundo, San Juan 

Angel Ramos, Publisher 


URUGUAY 
El Dia, Montevideo 
Luis Franzini, Gerente Administrador 
El Pais, Montevideo 
Aureliano Aguirre, Co-Director 


VENEZUELA 
El Impulso, Barquisimeto 
Juan Carmona, Publisher 
Federico Carmona P., Redactor 
Continente, Caracas 
Antonio Cuerbo, Editor 
La Esfera, Caracas 
Ramén David Leén, Editor 
El Heraldo, Caracas 
J. H. Garcia Gruber, General Manager 
Victor Rivas 
Caracas Journal, Caracas 
J. L. Waldman, Director 
El Grafico, Caracas 
Fernando Monegui, Administrador 
El Nacional, Caracas 
Henrique Otero, President 
Petroleo y Aeronaves, Caracas 
Miguel Angel Garcia 
Revista Elite, Caracas 
Juan de Guruceaga, Director 
Sociedad Interamericano de Prensa, Caracas 
Francisco J. Avila 
Ultimas Noticias, Caracas 
Julio S. Azpurua, Copropietario-Presidente 
J. A. Cova, Columnist 
El Universal, Caracas 
Walter R. Douglas, New York Correspondent 


UNITED STATES OF N. AMERICA 
AR!ZONA 
Arizona Daily Star, Tucson 
Wm. R. Mathews, Editor & Publisher 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock 
J. N. Heiskell, Editor 


CONNECTICUT 
The Hartford Courant, Hartford 
John R. Reitemeyer, President & Publisher 
The Hartford Times, Hartford 
Ward Everett Duffy, Editor 
Carl E. Lindstrom, Managing Editor 


(Continued on page 111) 
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PRIZED POSSESSION 


Vintroux, Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 


—— 


Russell, 


STICKY, ISN'T IT? 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 


BY CARTOONISTS TO A TOPIC CLOSE TO HOME 
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Alley, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
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Dailies Getting 
° 
50% of Ad $ 
In Canada 

MONTREAL—The proportion of 
total advertising dollars earned by 
Canadian daily newspapers is ap- 
proximately 16% higher than that 
earned by United States dailies, 
according to Russell C. Ronalds, 
president of Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd. 

Addressing the annual meeting 
of the Newspaper Advertising 
Managers Association of Eastern 
Canada last week, he said that 
in the United States, from 1929 
to 1949, total advertising had 
gone up two and one-half times. 
And while the newspaper share 
of the 1929 advertising total had 
been 50.2% it had dropped to 
33.9% by 1949. 

In Canada, however, he said 
daily newspapers received 43.3% 
of the total advertising dollar in 
1946 and in the first six months 
of this year they had risen to 
50.4%, or more than radio and 
Magazines combined. 

Martin Livingstone, advertising 
manager of the Halifax (N. S.) 
Chronicle-Herald, and president 
of NAMA, said “The current fig- 
ures show that since 1939, all 
three branches of daily newspa- 
per advertising, local, national 
and classified have practically 
doubled. 

‘Almost Magazines’ 

Even though newspaper adver- 
tising had risen in this country, 
Mr. Ronald said, he felt Canadian 
tewspapermen should critically ex- 
amine their product. 

“How far should a daily paper 
go in emulating a monthly maga- 
zine, a weekly or a Sunday pa- 
per?” he said. “Our papers today 
are almost daily magazines, much 
more so than a decade or two 


ago, and we certainly have less 
and less time. 

“Are we giving the reader too 
much in these tremendously full 
and busy days? Too many comics, 
too many stories, too many fea- 
tures and syndicated articles?” 

Mr. Ronalds said the average 
newspaper reader has “from five 
minutes to half an hour or more” 
to read his paper, and with all 
the many different articles com- 
peting for his attention it meant, 
he said, “that theoretically, an 
average-size advertisement in 64 
pages has one-quarter the chance 
as the same advertisement in a 
16-page issue.” 

St. Clair McCabe of the Thom- 
son Dailies, Galt, was elected 
president of the NAMA to suc- 
ceed Mr. Livingstone, who be- 
came a director. Other officers 
are: Vicepresident, J. C. Ander- 
son of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record and J. Alfred Morisett, 
Le Soleil, Quebec; and secretary- 
treasurer; J. E. Rolston, Tele- 
graph-Journal, Saint John. 


Lancaster Staffer 
Gets Writer’s Trophy 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Margaret L. 
Smith, reporter for the Lancaster 
(Pa.) Intelligencer-Journal, holds 
possession of the 1950 newswrit- 
ers trophy awarded by the Penn- 
sylvania Women’s Press Associa- 
tion. Miss Smith received the 
silver quill pin at the 13th annual 
PWPA convention here. 

Miss Smith submitted the win- 
ning entries in both the General 
News and Photographic Feature 
Divisions. The following addi- 
tional awards in the five contest 
divisions were as follows: Social 
Coverage, Mrs. J. Harold Brislin, 
Scrantonian - Tribune; Feature 
Story, Mary B. Rogers, Centre 
Daily Times, State College; Edi- 
torial or Column, Georgia M. 
Reed, Advance-Leader, Oakmont. 
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Bill Shinn Told 
Family Is Safe, 
Also His Ford 


SeouL—Associated Press Cor- 
respondent Bill Shinn, who flashed 
the news of the Inchon invasion, 
returned to liberated Seoul Oct. 
5 and wept with joy when told 
his wife, son, sister and brothers 
all are reported safe. 

Mr. Shinn, a native of Korea, 
had been separated from his wife, 
Sally; son, Johnny, and other rela- 
tives since June 29 when they 
fled the South Korean capital 
ahead of the invading Reds. He 
left them for safe-keeping in a 
nearby village while he walked 
on to Suwon. When he returned 
to get them the next morning, 
they were gone. 

During his long separation from 
them, Mr. Shinn continued report- 
ing the allied side of the war. 

The invading Communists late 
in June confiscated his 1929 Mod- 
el A Ford as he drove around 
looking for his family but they 
let him go when he posed as a 
chauffeur. 

He rejoined the AP staff at 
Taejon and was on the job during 
the dark days of the retreat, and 
then with the push back to Taegu 
and Pusan. 


He accompanied members of 
the Republic of Korea’s national 
assembly from Pusan and arrived 
in Seoul at dinner time. Although 
he had no food since breakfast, 
he immediately hitchhiked to the 
remote area of Seoul where he 
was told his wife and son are 
living. 

“This news is too good to be 
true—only a merciful God could 
treat anyone so well,” he beamed. 

His smile broadened further 
when told his old Ford could be 
hauled in from 15 miles south 
and restored to working order. 


s 
Alabama Editor 

s - 

Hits Delay in 
s Z s 
Weeklies’ Mail 

MoNTGOMERY, Ala. — Subscrib- 
ers to Alabama weekly newspa- 
pers are getting the publications 
from three days to a week late 
as a result of “postal economies” 
of the Post Office Department. 

A growing resentment among 
R. F. D. subscribers is noted in 
their conversation. They want 
something done about it. Some 
groups are talking about taking 
it up with their Congressmen. 

Delayed arrival of newspapers 
for the exchange table at the 
Montgomery Advertiser-Alabama 
Journal has prompted Editor C. 
M. Stanley of the Alabama Jour- 
nal to speak his sentiments under 
the heading, “Penalizing Alabama 
Weeklies.” Says Editor Stanley: 

“If the weekly newspapers of 
the rest of the United States are 
getting the same raw deal from 
postal economies as the weeklies 
of Alabama are receiving, the po- 
litical powers should soon be 
hearing about it. . . . It is not 
sufficient to tell weekly newspaper 
publishers that they enjoy second 
or third-class rates and therefore 
can expect only second or third- 
class service. . . 

“One of the most stupid mis- 
takes of this administration of 
many mistakes is its economy in 
money to distribute the mails 
promptly. It smacks of censorship 
and looks as though there are 
people in the administration who 
do not want the public to find out 
without delay what is going on.” 

a 


Grocer Vote Drive 

Cuicaco—Members of National 
Association of Retail Grocers are 
being supplied with special mate- 
rials for ads urging voters to go 
to the polls on Nov. 7. 
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141 Newspaper Food 
Editors Test Foods 


By Ray Erwin 


Foop makes news. 

Food makes advertising. 

In recognition of those elemen- 
tary facts, 141 daily newspapers 
of 125 cities in 32 states sent their 
food editors this week to the sev- 
enth Newspaper Food Editors’ 
Conference at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The assembled food editors, not 
including those from wire services, 
all of which are represented, write 
for newspapers with a combined 
circulation of 28,000,000. It is 
estimated they reach 60% of all 
women newspaper readers. 


From Toronto to Tampa, from 
Boston to New Orleans, from At- 
lanta to San Francisco, from Provi- 
dence to Salt Lake City, from 
Minneapolis to Houston came the 
food editors for shop (or 
kitchen) talk, to swap recipes and 
to gorge on delicacies prepared for 
them by more than 25 food com- 
panies and organizations. 

Largest and Best 

J. H. Sawyer, Jr., chairman of 
the conference, founded and spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of Newspaper Representatives, 
told Eprror & PUBLISHER the 1950 
conference is by far the largest 
and most successful ever staged. 
The meeting last year in Chicago 
had 110 newspapers represented. 
All newspapers have been invited 
to the conferences. 

As informal and intimate as a 
sorority reunion, the girls often 
address each other in the sessions 
as “dear” or ‘darling.’ 

Wonders of wonders to observ- 
ers is the mystery of how most of 
the girls, culinary experts all in 
theory and in practice, retain trim 
figures. They did not appear to 
slight a single dish of the elab- 
orate menus at gala breakfasts, 
luncheons, cocktail parties and 
dinners daily at their disposal. A 
few said they always fast a week 
after what Jane Nickeron, food 
editor of the New York Times, 
called the annual “Epicurean pil- 


grimage and gastronomical ad- 
venture.” 
5 Lone Men 
Although the girls are in a 


heavy (in number, not in weight) 
majority, a quintet of men who are 
food editors bravely face the fem- 
inine chatter. They are G. Scott 
Smith of the Kane (Pa.) Repud- 
lican, Austin H. Perlow of the 
Long Island (N. Y.) Press and 
Star-Journal, Gaynor Maddox of 
NEA Service, Kenneth M. Carter 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican and American, and Sam 
Kahn of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal. 

_ Mr. Kahn joined his newspaper 
in 1904 and thus is the oldest 
member of the staff in point of 
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service. He was city editor from 
1920 to 1934, when he became 
Sunday editor and food editor, his 
present position. 
Cooking Is Hobby 

“I took up cooking as a hobby 
after undertaking to write about 
food,” Mr. Kahn told E&P. “How- 
ever, the results are more satisfac- 
tory when I delegate to my wife 
the task of trying out new recipes. 

“Cooking has become such an 
exact science, with weights, meas- 
ures and temperatures minutely 
prescribed, that even an amateur 
can’t go wrong,” he added. 

Writing about food is more diffi- 
cult than preparing or serving it, 
in the opinion of one of the con- 
ference speakers, C. C. Philippe, 
director of sales and catering and 
successor to the famed Oscar at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. He said he 
had new appreciation for the work 
of the food editors since he un- 
dertook to write a column for a 
hotel bulletin. Looking forward to 
the possibility of food rationing, he 
said food conservation and the 
elimination of waste was being 
planned by his hotel. 

“Democracy must be defended 
first in the home, in the service 
and handling of foods,” said Mr. 
Phillippe. “One of the best ways 
to fight inflation is to keep food 
prices down. One way to do so is 
to make popular dishes—imagina- 
tive dishes—that will take the pres- 
sure off the steaks and other foods 
in high demand. The black mar- 
ket is strangled in that way.” 

Cook Book Planned 

Mrs. Ruth Ellen Church of the 
Chicago Tribune announced that a 
book containing the favorite rec- 
ipes of 70 newspaper food editors, 
to be called “Coast to Coast Cook- 
ery, By American Newspaper Food 
Editors,” soon will be off the press. 
Typical cookery of all sections of 
the country and of all nationality 
groups will be offered in the new 
cook book, sponsored by the con- 
ference. 


A report on food publicity 
showed that 200 newspapers in 
June carried 300,000 lines of pub- 
licity about dairy products alone. 
Mr. Sawyer estimated that 600,000 
lines would have been the total, if 
all newspapers had been included 
in the survey. 

New products, time-saving 
methods and latest developments 
in nutrition, food prices, supplies 
and marketing were demonstrated 
in lively sessions. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
illustrated how a super-market is 
planned, laid out and operated. 
The Corn Products Refining Co. 
demonstrated the making of pastry 
by a new product and method. 


Seven chefs cooked at seven dif- 





Patricia Brown, women’s editor, New York World Telegram & Sun; 
Jane Allen, of the food staff of the Boston Herald-Traveler; and Gay 
Pauley of the United Press. 





ferent tables to demonstrate un- 
suspected culinary possibilities of 
fish for the National Fisheries In- 
stitute. A new dessert for babies 
was introduced by Gerber’s. 

Twenty flaming plum puddings 
topped off a luncheon given by 
Best Foods, Inc., in the Starlight 
Roof. 

“We spend lots more on news- 
paper advertising than for radio 
and TV advertising combined,” re- 
marked Albert Brown, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of advertising for 
Best Foods, although that was the 
only time the crude word “ad- 
vertising” ever crashed the confer- 
ence. 

The «“seven sweets and seven 
sours” of a Pennsylvania Dutch 
dinner, served country style, were 
offered by that Pennsylvania firm, 
the H. J. Heinz Co. The menu of- 
fered such delicacies as sauer- 
braten, gschmelzte nudle, shoofly 
pie and cider. Louis Bromfield, 
novelist, spoke at the Heinz din- 
ner, explaining his scientific agri- 
cultural experiments at Mansfield, 
O. A technicolor motion picture, 
“The Big Kitchen,” portarying the 
coast-to-coast food processing 
operations of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
was screened. 


The Campbell Soup Co., at a 
luncheon, disclosed the results 
of a national survey to determine 
the habits and attitudes of Ameri- 
can housewives toward the plan- 
ning and preparation of meals and 
the foods which they serve. 

= 


Project X Beaten 
By 7,426 to 3,192 


Project X, the American News- 
paper Guild’s program for con- 
sidering the feasibility of publish- 
ing newspapers in cooperation 
with other unions, was defeated 
by a two-to-one vote in the recent 
referendum, according to latest 
tallies. The vote stands: 7,426 
No and 3,192 Yes. 


Pittsburgh where guildsman and 
others are on furlough because of 
a mailers’ strike, voted 297 to 
102 against Project X, and Mem- 
phis, the home local of ANG 
President Harry Martin, turned it 
down by 102 to 22. 


EBITOR a Pi 


Lunch, Dinner, 
Cocktails and 
Breakitast inBed 


THE ROUND of activities to 
which the newspaper food editors 
attending the Newspaper Food 
Editors Conference subjected 
themselves this week ranged from 
an informal get-together to such 
a formal event as breakfast in 
bed. Here’s a quick summary of 
the business: 

Sunday—Informal party as the 
guests of New York City food 
editors at the apartment of Miss 
Edith M. Barber, General Fea- 
tures Corp. 

Monday—Welcoming addresses, 
meetings (A & P Tea Co. and 
Corn Products Co.), luncheon (on 
Best Foods, Inc.), meeting (Na- 
tional Fish Institute), meeting and 
cocktails (Gerber’s Baby Foods), 
dinner (H. J. Heinz Co.). 

Tuesday — Breakfast (Kellogg 
Co.), meeting (Nutrition Founda- 
tion), meeting (American Dairy 
Association), luncheon (Campbell 
Soup Co.), free time for shopping, 
etc., bird’s-eye view of New York 
(Birds-Eye Snider Division of Gen- 
eral Foods) from roof of St. Regis 
Hotel. (Program note: Only a 
short walk from the Waldorf.) 

Wednesday — Breakfast (Nestle 
Co.), meeting (National Cran- 
berry Association), luncheon (Bor- 
den Co.), with bus transportation 
to the River House; meeting 
(Procter & Gamble Co.), cock- 
tails (Hawaiian Pineapple Co.), 
theater (Tea Bureau). 

Thursday — Breakfast — in bed 
(Pan American Coffee Bureau), 
meeting (same), meeting (Ameri- 
can Meat Institute), meeting (In- 
ternational Apple Association), 
luncheon (Grocery Manufactu- 
rers of America), dinner (Lipton 
Tea Co.). 

Friday — Breakfast (Minute 
Maid Corp.), meeting (Interna- 
tional Minerals Co.), meeting (Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute), lunch- 
eon (American Can Co.), and 
cocktails (Standard Brands, Inc.) 

Saturday (unofficial) — Time to 
begin diet. 
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Foraging for Copy 
, ; Miss Mary Margaret Jones, food 
Julia D. Bowes, New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune editor, Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- Cecily Brownstone (left) of AP and Marian Tracy 
food editor, chats with H. J. Heinz, II, head of nal; and Ruth Mugglebee, women’s (right) of New York World Telegram & Sun quiz 
d the Heinz Co. editor, Boston (Mass.) Record. Franklin Bell of Heinz Co. 
to Columbia J-School 
ors Receives $100,000 
od Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the 
‘ed Columbia University. -Graduate 
ym School of Journalism accepted a 
ch contribution of $100,000. on behalf 
in of the school from the Jos. 
of Schlitz Brewing Co., sponsors of 
the new Pulitzer Prize Playhouse 
the TV series, at the first show Oct. 6. 
od Spokesmen for Young & Ru- 
iss bicam, advertising agency for 
2a- Schlitz, said similar contributions: 
will be made in the next two 
es, years if the company -continues 
nd the series. 
on Present for the inaugaration of 
“we Mrs. Edwyna P. Fenton, food columnist, Center- Miss Rosemary Fox. assistant food editor, Chicago the TV show were Joseph Pulitzer, 
oa ville (la.) lowegian & Citizen (in town of 7,500 Tribune; Sam Kahn, Sunday editor and food editor, Publisher of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
3), <r — Mrs. W. C. Jardine, food editor © Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal; and Mrs. ost-Dispatch; Kent Cooper, ex- 
of Salt e City (Utah) Deseret News. Ruth Elien Church, of the Chicago Tribune. ecutive editor of the Associated 
gg ° , Press; Sevellon Brown, editor and 
4 - beng meri — Emerson Foote Resigns Memphis Guild Signs | een . en P roe es ~ 
iry ° ut of Uniform Emerson Foote resigned this +s ournal; Arthur Krock, chief of, 
ell “Afi the daily columns by Week from Foote, Cone & Beld- For $90 Minimum the Washington bureau of the 
ag, U.P’s H. D. Quigg came close to img, ad agency which he helped 1.00 calling Tenn.—A new con- New York Times, and. William 
rk being washed out this week fooen to 1963, Bar, ects es been calling for a $90 minimum R. Mathews, editor of the Tuscon 
“n- Mr. Quigg, ry Korea, had en- © leave of absence since early for five-year reporters and gen- (Ariz.) Star, members of the Pul- 
gis trusted the copy to a GI who was this year for reasons of health. ny ee ranging from $2.50 itzer Advisory Board. 
a just taking off by plane for Tokyo. Don Belding, president of the rb 3) we week was _ Signed 7 - 
But the United Press bureau there ‘firm will continue to oversee New li hin Cc tween Memphis Pub- Harrisburg Carrier 
tle didn’t receive them. Finding the York operations as he has during Gi i ro Se ae Cited As Life S 
:n- soldier to find out what had hap- Mr. Foote’s leave of absence. pe “Pls En on gue ANG. The ite e saver 
or- eee took some doing. But the ns cial cand tan ahaa onmaaman aa ohare 
on nited Press i ; : - , carrier for the Harrisbur. 
ng later see hh ghee yee $3,000 for Youth Center 42Y) and Memphis Press-Scimitar Patriot-News, received the wend 
e-it: f Gee Segennen euntiate The Ottumwa (Ia.) Daily Cour- (evening), both Scripps-Howard State Circulation Managers Asso- 
Ds “We have found the soldier with ‘€r issued a youth center souvenir "°YSP@PCtS. ciation citation for saving the’ 
Quigg’s copy. He is sorry, but he edition Sept. 23 to observe Ki- The old minimum was $82.50. _ life of a man who fell asleep in 
ed left them at his home at an air- Wanis National Kids Day. Kiwan- e.., a burning bed. 
1), base outside Tokyo. If they are ‘ams sold copies of the special A Correction The award and a $25 savings ' 
ri- not washed up in his dirty clothes ¢dition at prices ranging from John F. Lux, editor and pub- bond from the newspaper were 
n- by his wife today, he will tele- 25 cents to $10 a copy. About lisher of the Joliet (Il.) Herald- presented to him Oct. 4 by David 
x phone them in tonight.” He did. $3,000 was raised for the youth News, was incorrectly identified an Bie og Sennen of the 
u- . center. as the father of the former Miss *“‘t10t- News. Presentation was 
on | 100-Year-Old Weekly : Kay Woodrufl, recent bride of ‘ombiy. | uuor uae School as 
8 Fo pet La.—A century Job Wants Polly ew a ae tee = ; 6 
~d Sept. 22, by the a Tomer Advent ee & Times. (E&P, Oct 7, page 56). Barnard Elected 
“4 Pioneer in Napoleonville, La., one a oeallntnta yA _. a A line was omitted from the story Thurman L. Barnard, vicepresi- 
ad of Louisiana’s oldest weeklies. It (Tex.) Morning News cuhing the hye rage a gn age os dent and director of Compton Ad- 
>.) has been owned by the family of services of a parrot that will say M <? ~ br the party for vertising, Inc., has been elected 
t Edward D. Gianelloni, Jr - disti times “ Mr. Lux, has an added interest executive vicepresident of 
. , IJr., pres- distinctly, many times a day, “Pol- in the newspaper field si : » ep ent of the 
eat publisher, for most of its ex- ly Wants Hadacol.” Hadacol is a iz paper held since the agency, it is announced by Rob- 
istence. pets pom pone —- of his daughter to Mr. ert D. Holbrook, president. Mr. 
59 nis —_ Barnard joined Compton in 1940. : 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Admen Urge Ax on Costs 
To Aid Media, Agencies 


THE cost of advertising and 
how to cut it for the benefit of 
manufacturers who pay the bill, 
of the agencies preparing copy 
and of media carrying the mes- 
sage, was the dominant theme of 
Ohio State University’s Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion Confer- 
_ Oct. 6 and 7 in Columbus, 

H. H. Doberteen, vicepresident 
and director of media at Benton 
& Bowles ad agency, reported the 
price of media had risen from 
1940 to 1950 by about 45% —but 
he declared that increase in circu- 
lation had offset media charges 
so that the “cost” of media was 
actually up about 20%. 

Milline Rate Up 9% 

“A list of 100 selected daily 
newspapers have had substantial 
circulation increases during these 
years and until 1945 had relative- 
ly few increases in rates,” Mr. 
Doberteen said. “However, since 
then there have been substantial 
rate increases with the result that 
milline rates are slightly, 9%, 
higher in 1950 than in 1940.” 

At the same time, the cost per 
thousand for other media has 
varied—some going up and some 
down, he noted. He reported the 
cost per thousand was up 22% in 
black and white weeklies, up 28% 
in color weeklies, up 5% in black 
and white women’s publications, 
up 4% in color women’s, down 
11% in b&w shelter magazines, 
down 11% in color shelter, up 
19% in b&w farm papers, up 8% 
in color farm, down 11% in sup- 
plements, up 17% in comic sec- 
tions and down 1% in trade 
papers. 

Price Theme Shows Lag 

Fred P. Stashower, vicepresi- 
dent and treasurer, Lang, Fisher 
& Stashower, Inc., Cleveland ad 
agency, said retailers no longer 
emphasize price but ad copy still 
does. 

“If retail writers could spend 
more time on the selling floor, ob- 
serving customers and talking to 
salespeople, they would soon know 
their public as well as they now 
know their merchandise,” he said. 

Blame for some newspaper 
mergers was placed on high costs 
of resetting advertising copy, in 
the view of Jeff Twentyman, ad- 
vertising director of Metropolitan 
Clothing Co., Dayton. 

“I am of the opinion that the 
amount of money spent by news- 
papers of America to re-set the 
second-guess copy of newspaper 
advertising writers would be large 
enough, in a few years, to estab- 
lish a fund for the purpose of edu- 
cating the peoples of the world 
in the American way of life,” he 
said. 
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No matter whether faced with 
war or depression or shortages, 
advertising is recognized as a 
necessity in business, said Eldridge 
Peterson, editor of Printers’ Ink. 

In a future depression, he said, 
“certainly business would be ill- 
advised drastically to cut its ad- 
vertising and thus help the depres- 
sion spiral downward.” 

TV Not Killing Radio 

In a speech entitled “Radio 
1950,” Ralph Brent, sales mana- 
ger of station WBBM, Chicago, 
declared that TY was no more 
going to wipe out the position 
of radio than radio itself had 
eliminated the need for printed 
media in the twenties. 

“Radio cannot replace bill- 
boards —or counter displays or 
four-color pages in magazines— 
or television,” he said. “And vice 
versa. You must decide what it 
is you need to say or demonstrate. 
You must then decide which me- 
dium can best say it or demon- 
strate it. And then you must take 
into account the cost per sale and 
the number of sales each of these 
media can accomplish.” 

Advice on Production 

Richard M. Rairigh, director of 
production at McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., in Cleveland, urged that ad- 
vertising production men be con- 
sulted when planning campaigns 
in order to reduce the waste and 
inefficiency that has in the past 
inflated costs for agencies. 

“We must adopt a policy of 
coordinated production planning, 
a high standard of well-trained, 
well-informed production person- 
nel and thorough and efficient 
methods of production handling,” 
he said. “After these three objec- 
tives have been accomplished you 
can be sure that you are properly 
handling the controllable factors 
of production costs. Further eco- 
nomies are likely to come with 
the availability of improvements 
in old processes and the perfec- 
tion of new ones.” 

15% Fee Held Inadequate 

That costs of operating an 
agency had little relation to the 
15% commission traditional in 
advertising was stressed by Ira 
W. Rubel, ad agency management 
consultant of Chicago. 

“Generally advertising programs 
that consist of low cost trade pa- 
per space, inexpensive spot radio 
programs, small space in weekly 
newspapers and direct mail adver- 
tising are unprofitable to an ad- 
vertising agency if the agency 
relies merely on the commission 
as its income or compensation,” 
he said. 

When direct costs of servicing 
an account are substantially more 


than half the income received Mr. 
Rubel declared, then the agency 
must either reduce the cost of 
the work performed or else ask 
for additional fees. He suggested 
that the agency’s income should 
be disbursed 60% for services, 
25% for overhead and 15% for 
profit, in general on a small ac- 
count. Strict cost control was 
urged to keep accounts balanced. 
The Gruen Story 

Benjamin S. Katz, president of 
the Gruen Watch Co., noted that 
his firm often used advertising to 
sell products retailing at prices 
as high as $5,000, and usually 
ranging from about $50 to $200. 
Mr. Katz declared consumer ad- 
vertising alone is not enough but 
that selling the dealer was essen- 
tial. 

“After a very careful study of 
this problem,” he said, “our ad- 
vertising director developed a spe- 
cial cooperative advertising play, 
based on annual purchases by 
the dealer. That plan has been 
responsible for increasing our 
newspaper advertising by our 
jewelers by more than 400%. 
Last year there were over 22,000 
separate Gruen newspaper ads by 
Gruen dealers.” 


Co-op Ads in Men’s Shoes 
Now an Exclusive Club 

ONE YEAR OLD and growing 
fast, a successful idea in co-op- 
erative shoe advertising appeared 
again in full-page copy that has 
created for newspapers accounts 
worth thousands of dollars—chiv- 
vied up by producers of distin- 
guished men’s footwear who pre- 
viously felt they had no money to 
do an advertising job properly. 

The ad headline, “Fall Fash- 
ions in Men’s Shoes,” ‘appeared in 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun on Tuesday, Oct. 3. 
Eight manufacturers of shoes re- 
tailing from $18 a pair, and up, 
put out the money for the full 
page. Each of them Edwin Clapp, 
Hanan, Stetson, British Walkers, 
Foot-Joy, Wright Arch Preserver, 
Florsheim and French Shriner, 
got an individual photo of a pair 
of their product, laid out around 
a central square of editorial-type 
copy. (See cut.) 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin and the Sunday Bulletin 
carried a similar full page with 
photos of shoes of these brands: 
Johnston & Murphy, Stacy Adams, 
French Shriner, Nettléton, Walk- 
Over, Dr. Locke, Florsheim and 
Edwin Clapp. 


Editorial Copy Used 

The Philadelphia papers carried 
editorial-type copy written by 
Joseph V. Summers, chairman of 
the men’s shoe style committee 
of the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Summers wrote: “The time 
has come to refuse a well-worn 
saying—men’s shoe styles never 
change. Never before has there 





been the practical variety of pat- 
terns, trims, leathers and color 
designed to coordinate with men 
clothing. Many fresh designs and 
treatments with a less bold look 

interpreted by some of 
America’s finest shoe manufac. 
turers and retailers are shown on 
this page.” 

In his stress on style change, 
Mr. Summers was following the 
theme of the Seasonality Shoe 
Campaign instituted by the Na 
tional Shoe Institute at the Na 
tional Shoe Fair in Chicago last 
year. 

The World-Telegram copy car- 
ried a by-line, Terry King. It also 
contained fashion news for the 
season and added information on 
types of shoe construction needed 
as cold and inclement weather 
approaches. 

Bob Yost Creates Idea 

Both ads derive from an idea 
of Robert E. Yost, now on the 
advertising sales staff of _ the 
World-Telegram and Sun. He in 
troduced it with a full-page ad 
sponsored by eight men’s shoe 
manufacturers in the New York 
Sun on Sept. 27, 1949. 


The Sun ad was followed im- 
mediately by similar ads in the 
San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 
Erie (Pa.) Dispatch, New Or. 
leans (La.) Item and papers in 
other cities. 

In the spring, the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun followed with 
“Young Easter Parade,” an ad 
vertisement on children’s shoes. 

Cooperating manufacturers pay 
for one-eighth page each at rates 
to which they are entitled under 
their arrangements with each 
paper. : 

A leading executive in the shoe 
industry remarked, “The adver 
tisement is so striking that 4 
manufacturer should be willing to 
pay a premium to be included.” 

Mr. Yost, who originated the 
idea, recently was transferred to 
department store accounts at the 
World-Telegram and Sun, returt- 
ing the shoe field to the former 
shoe space representative of the 
paper, Harry Marx. 
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Town Board's 
Directive Curbs 
Police Tongues 


HartTForD, Conn.— Police in 
East Hartford have been forbid- 
den by a Town Police Board di- 
rective to give information or 
“tips” on department activities to 
newspapers. 

The ruling, which amounts to a 
virtual blackout on news, was said 
to be ordered by the board to stop 
alleged “scandal” stories from ap- 
pearing in a weekly newspaper. 

The directive was disclosed by 
Police Chief Timothy J. Kelleher 
after a news story on an acci- 
dental shooting in which a 13- 
year-old boy was injured, was held 
up 24 hours. 

Tip’ Received 

The Hartford Courant learned 
of the accident on a “news tip,” 
but a headquarters police officer 
said he could give “no informa- 
tion on it.” The police chief, it 
was said, permitted release of the 
details after a call to his home. 
Later, however, Chief Kelleher 
said the story should have been 
given out immediately. 


East Hartford police officers 
and men said they would give out 
no information “until the order 
is rescinded.” 

Ernest J. Hutt, chairman of the 
Police Board, said he was not in 
attendance at the Board’s last 
meeting, when the resolution was 
adopted. 

“There has been too much ‘in- 
side stuff’ getting into a state 
weekly newspaper,” he said. 

“They are reporting petty dif- 
ferences among the policemen,” 
he added. He said the order was 
not meant as a censorship of the 
news. 

Discipline Threatened 

Violation by East Hartford po- 
licemen of the new directive it 
was announced, will bring disci- 
plinary action. The directive states 
specifically that “under no circum- 
stances will information pertaining 
to the integral workings of the 
department be divulged.” All 
patrolmen and most supernu- 
meraries were required to witness 
and sign the directive which states: 

“No patrolman in this depart- 
ment shall at any time reveal any 


police activities for newspaper 
publicity. 
“The commanding officer in 


charge of the shift will be allowed 
to give out to press routine activi- 
ties of the department such as 
accidents, arrests and minor com- 
plaints. 

“Under no circumstances shall 
any member of the department 
divulge to any person any infor- 
mation pertaining to the internal 
workings of the department. 

“If this order is not obeyed, 
drastic action will be taken by 
the Board of Police Commission- 
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News story in the Clarksdale | 
(Miss.) Daily Press: “Like most | 
hospitals in the country, today, 
large or small, it isn’t adequately 
stuffed.” 

= | 

Story in the Salt Lake City | 
(Utah) Deseret News: “A soldier | 
on furlough collided with a cow, | 
killing the car and damaging his | 
car extensively.” 

o 

WortpD War II history, as re- 
counted in a play review in the | 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal: “Miss Co- 
rio has the kind of support in the 
play that MacArthur had when 
he hit Normandy.” 

= 

HEADLINE in the Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch: “Virginia Marries 
Capt. B— P— In Immaculate 
Conception.” 

* 

FROM a story about a noted 
educator conducting Jewish New 
Year services, as it appeared in 
the Laredo (Tex.) Times: “Spokes- 
men for the congregation say he 
was very well received and they 
feel most unfortunate to have him 
back.” 


Centennial Edition 


For Kokomo Tribune 

KoKxomMo, Ind.—The Kokomo 
Tribune will observe its 100th 
birthday Oct. 30 by publishing a 
108-page Centennial edition. 

The edition will feature the his- | 
tory of the Tribune since its | 
founding, and a review of cur- 
rent life in Kokomo and Howard 
County. 

More than 400 photographs, 
will appear in the edition, Dow 
Richardson, editor, said. First 
press runs were made Sept. 30, 
when the section containing the 
history of the community through 
all the wars in which its men have 
fought and the review of a cen- 
tury in sports was printed. Subse- 
quent press runs are being made 
at intervals through the month. 


Burroughs Newsboy 
Club to be Closed 


BostoN—The Burroughs News- 
boys Foundation, in existence 23 
years, will close its doors Jan. 1 
as part of a program to consoli- 
date the operation of the Com- | 
munity Fund for efficiency and 
economy. 

The foundation’s Maine sum- | 
mer camp will continue to re- 
ceive support from the Commu- 
nity Fund. 

The foundation was established 
in 1927 by the late Harry E. Bur- 
roughs, a former newsboy who 
came to this country from Poland 
and rose to become a successful 
business man. 

His widow is now president | 
of the foundation. 
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The enchantment of Paris 

begins at Pier 88, New York— 

the moment you step aboard 
France-Afloat! For whether you sail 
on the newly commissioned Liberté, 
the celebrated Ile de France 

or the elegant De Grasse, 

you enter an atmosphere as Parisian 
as Paris itself. Here are 

brilliant salons . . . scintillating 
entertainment . . . the fabulous 
cuisine of master French chefs. 
And, of course, cheerful service by 
English-speaking stewards. 

Visit England or the Continent soon 
while reduced off-season tates 

are in effect. 

And for a gay entrée 

to Europe, travel French Line! 

See your travel agent. 


Srench Line 


New York Office: 610 Fifth Avenue 
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Shopping Center of a 
Balanced $449,000,000 Market 
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Canton — Shopping Center for 
a Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


Canton, Ohio is a busy, year ‘round market for all 
the things families eat up, use up, wear out. For 
example, Canton families: 
—Eat 43% more food* 
—Use 22% more drugs* 
—Use up to 38.7% more soap* 


AK 
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CANTON 





—than the national average or comparable market. 


The above average income ($5,459 per family in 
Canton; $5,068 in Stark County*) is stabilized by 
over 200 diversified industries and the crops from 
Ohio’s most thickly populated farm area. 





Such ability to buy is worth key market consideration 
for the Repository in setting up your newspaper list. 


And remember — no nearby metropolitan newspaper 
begins to give you merchandisable coverage of this 
rich market. You can’t do it without the Repository. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper market. 
99.3% carrier delivered. 


*Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power, 1949. 
*Based on Report by Market 
Surveys, Inc., Chicago. 





A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 








Groups Fight 
Oregon Liquor 
Ad Restriction 


PORTLAND, Ore.—A_ proposed 
restriction on advertising faces the 
voters of Oregon next Nov. 7. 

A referendum asks that alco- 
holic beverage advertising be re- 
stricted only to the “name of the 
producer or dispenser, the trade 
Mame or brand of the product, 
the place where and the price at 
which such alcohol is sold.” 

The four points permitted in 
advertising are listed in the meas- 
ure’s definition of the projected 
ban on “promotive advertising’ 
as herein defined.” Application of 
the law would be to “promotive 
advertising’ through posters, cir- 
culars, newspapers, periodicals, or 
other printed matter; or radio 
broadcasts, or other form of me- 
chanical reproduction. 

Would Be ‘Non-Salable’ 

The limitations would apply 
“whether such advertising shall 
originate within the state or other- 
wise, when such advertising is re- 
ceived, heard, posted, circulated 
or in any maner disseminated 
within this state.” 

Any alcoholic beverage violat- 
ing the proposed curbs “shall be 
deemed ‘non-salable’ within this 
State, “declares the referendum 
sponsored by the Temperance of 
Oregon, Oregon Women’s Chris- 


tian Temperance Union, Oregon 
Council of Churches, and others.” 

The move is opposed by the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the Oregon Advertising 
Club, and other groups. 

“Here we have a strange tribute 
to the power of advertising,” ob- 
served George Griffis, promotion 
manager, Portland Oregonian and 
president of the Oregon Advertis- 
ing Club. “Censorship of adver- 
tising can be used to put a free 
enterprise out of business.” 

Unfortunately, the public does 
not realize what this advertising 
restriction can do, Mr. Griffis 
said. He pointed to the likely de- 
velopment of “special” brands, 
the possibilities of introducing 
lower-quality products, and condi- 
tions similar to those of the pro- 
hibition era. 


Publishers United 

ONPA opposition is based on 
the ground that “any merchandise 
legally sold has the right to be ad- 
vertised if that advertising is truth- 
ful and in good taste,” observed 
Walter W. R. May, publisher, 
Oregon City (Ore.) Enterprise 
and president of the publishers’ 
association. A resolution to that 
effect was placed on the ONPA 
books two years ago, long before 
the birth of this referendum. 

“T think we of the association 
are united on this matter. It will 
be fought by the newspapers as 
a threat to the free press. The 
producers of a legal product have 









THAN ANY OTHER SELLING MEDIUM 
IN THE OREGON MARKET oi 


FIRST in influence! 


FIRST in circulation! 
Daily 219,442 Sunday 276,810 
FIRST in advertising! 


> lowest in milline cost 
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the right to advertise their prod- 
uct,” Mr. May declared. 

Oregon already has restrictions 
of alcoholic beverages, observed 
Carl Webb, secretary, ONPA. He 
produced copies of the Oregon 
Liquor Control Commission’s Reg- 
ulation 7, a multi-page product 
which includes bans on newspa- 
per, radio or television advertising 
of liquor on Sunday and provides 
that all liquor advertising must first 
be submitted to the Commision for 
approval, in writing. 

Regulation 7 has 11 clauses 
with 21 sub-paragraphs in_ its 
copy regulations. These latter in- 
clude bans on using athletes in 


liquor advertising, prizes, such 
holidays as Christmas, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, 


Memorial Day or Armistice Day; 
and on recipes including distilled 
spirits. 

Present regulations already re- 
quire the substitution of blank 
pages in Sunday newspaper mag- 
azine supplements which originally 
provided liquor advertising. 

Several magazine publishers 
have advised that their maga- 
zines cannot be censored especial- 
ly for Oregon delivery, Mr. Griffis 
reported. 


a 
500 at Beloit Picnic 
BELoiT, Wis.—More than 500 
employes of the Beloit Daily 
News and their families were 
guests of the publishing company 
at a picnic. 





Payne Is Appointed 
AP Chief at Rio 


J. S. Payne, recently of the 
Associated Press Latin American 
desk in New York, has become 
Chief of Bureau 
at Rio de Janei- 
ro. 

The move was 
concurrent with 
an expansion of 
AP operations in 
Brazil. In addi- 
tion to mewspa- 
pers and radio 
stations already 
served, AP has 
just started its 
news and photo 
services to Tribuna da Imprensa 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Payne is 43 and a native 
of Texas. He was on the Dallas 
staff from 1937 until his transfer 
to New York in 1945. 

* 





Payne 


Argentine Printers 
Must Display Perons 


BuENOs AirES—Pictures of 
President Juan Peron and his wife 
must be displayed in all Argentine 
newspaper composing rooms, un- 
der a new order contained in a 
resolution signed by Cecilio Con- 
ditti, head of the government- 
controlled printers’ union. 

Failure of any newspaper or 
print shop to comply with the 
order is to be reported to the 
union. 








Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


-< --“<-* 
Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Ine. 
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Reach the foundation 
of buying with 


= The significant thing is not how much market is covered by a certain 
medium, but how much is penetrated. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR has 
unusual depth of penetration. It goes daily into homes of better than average 
“spendable income’”’ income available for constructive spending - 
where the MONITOR is eagerly awaited and read with great thoroughness. 
Readers know that its advertising columns are wholly reliable; consequently, 
these men and women act upon MONITOR advertising to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Many leading retailers have told us that the customers who most often 
ask for nationally-advertised merchandise by brand name are MONITOR 
readers. May we submit a planned advertising program in the MONITOR 
for your products? THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, 


News, Advertising, Boston 15, Mass. 


Readership SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 

ones says: “I thought you would like to know how the subscribers to The 
Devoted to Building a Christian Science Monitor cooperate with advertisers... Results are 
Better Civilization definite. They all seem to be glad to use our products and tell their 


neighbors to ‘go do likewise’. We consider the Monitor the best adver- 
tising medium we use.” 


( Branch Offices 
The Cc H RI S Tl AN NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue 
4 24 CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
S " | E N a iD KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
{ i SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
M r SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
¢7 N if rT () R PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 


An International Daily Newspaper 163/4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 





Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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The foothall game 
that was won 
the next day! 


Seconds to play—Dartmouth ahead— 
and in true Frank Merriwell fashion, 
the Cornell varsity comes plunging 


down the field for a last-minute, game- 
winning touchdown. 


But this gridiron drama wasn’t over 
until twenty-four hours later. 


For when the referee examined the 
exciting pictures of the Cornell-Dart- 
mouth classic, he spotted a major error. 


Cornell had made its winning goal on a 
fifth down. 


Faced with this picture-proof, the 
President of Cornell conceded the vic- 
tory to Dartmouth, 3-0. 


Millions of words were written and 
spoken about that game by newspa- 
pers, commentators, and spectators. 
Yet only the pictures caught the error 
—because only pictures caught the 
action. 


That the action-catching quality of 
pictures catches readers, too, is a fact 
well proven by PARADE. Each week, 
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this Syndicated Sunday picture Maga- 
zine gets about the highest readership 
of anything in print . . . keeps Starch 
busy totalling editorial traffic in the 
high 80’s and 90’s. 


And the picture-power of PARADE 
generates benefits for newspaper pub- 
lishers, too. 


Some newspapers have shown more 
than a 100% circulation gain since they 
first began distributing PARADE ... 
and their A. B. C.’s are still rising. 


Is it any wonder, then, that 
PARADE is now the colorful Sunday 
magazine section of 33 important news- 
papers (an increase of 15 during the last 
four years) with a combined circulation 
of 5,220,754. 





Council Plans 
ECA Campaign 
In West Europe 


Paris—Space will be bought 
in European publications, starting 
this month, to tell the story of 
the Marshall Plan to people west 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Such a decision was worked out 
in Paris at a series of meetings 
of a special committee of the 
Advertising Council, of New York 
City, along with top officials of 
the information staff of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Theodore S. Repplier, presi- 
dent of the Council, announced 
the ad plan recently. 

British publications will get the 
first ads. Costs will be paid out 
of Marshall Plan counterpart 
funds. The funds are foreign cur- 
rencies set aside by Marshall Plan 
nations to match ECA _ dollar 
grants. Or them, 5% is reserved 
for use by the United States for 
the purchase of deficiency ma- 
terials and for administrative costs 
abroad. This percentage is con- 
sidered available for space-buy- 
ing. 

Small Ads Planned 

“While only modest displays 
are contemplated initially,” said 
Mr. Repplier, “results will be 
closely watched in an effort to 
judge the merits of this type of 
approach to the overseas infor- 
mation job.” 

To start, ads will plug a new 
directory of small American firms 
able to supply European import- 
ers. An additional theme will be 
to emphasize Marshall Plan ob- 


jectives such as supplying 
“Strength for the Free World.” 
Later ads will discuss other 


aspects of the Marshall Plan. 
The Council became active in 
Europe as a result of conferences 
between Mr. Repplier and Robert 
T. Mullen, ECA director of in- 
formation. At Mr. Mullen’s re- 
quest, the Council named a spe- 
cial committee to consult and ad- 
vise on use of ad techniques. 
Gale on Committee 
Named to the committee were 
Samuel Gale, vicepresident of 
General Mills and chairman of 
the Council; Philip L. Graham, 
publisher of the Washington 
(D. C). Post; Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of Look magazine and 
the Cowles newspapers; Edgar 


Kobak, business consultant; Fair- 


fax M. Cone of Foote, Cone and 


Belding agency; James W. Young, } 
Walter f= 


senior consultant of J. 








Ready for Anything 


Vancouver, B. C. — The 
Vancouver Daily Province op- 
erates an emergency § car, 


equipped with first aid kits, 
oxygen tanks, fire extinguish- 
ers, flares, radiophone, police 
paraphernalia and two com- 
plete sets of cold weather and 
wet weather clothing and food 
rations. It is driven by Ray 
Munro, staff photographer-re- 
porter. 


46 Publicity Men 
On Illinois Payroll 


CuicaGco — Forty-six “informa- 
tion representatives” are on the 
Illinois payroll, it was revealed 
by the Schaefer Commission on 
state government. 

The 46 publicity men represent 
an increase of nearly 400% since 
the Henry Horner administration 
of the *30s, according to George 
Thiem, Chicago Daily News 
Springfield correspondent. 

“It does not include stenogra- 
phers, clerks and others in public 
relations divisions,’ he wrote. 
“Nor does it cover administrative 
assistants who may write an occa- 
sional news story or speech for 
the boss. It does include a few 
who work on house organs and 
write pamphlets and reports along 
with those who get out the bar- 
rage of releases for the newspa- 
ers.” 

Many newspapermen went on 
the state payroll when they re- 
turned from war, Mr. Thiem 
pointed out. This, plus the desire 
of public officials to get a “good 
press” as well as to tell the public 
what the state is doing, accounts 
for the expansion. 

a 





Cruising Press 

Something new in the field of 
press parties was staged by Lever 
Brothers last week when 35 food 
editors of metropolitan New York 
participated in a combination 


yacht cruise up the Hudson, a 
tour of the Spry Plant and a ship- 
board 
hours. 


luncheon —all in_ three 


. er 
Thompson and past chairman of 4 


the Council; and Mr. Repplier. 

Mr. Gale, Mr. Young and Mr. 
Repplier went to Paris at the 
request of top ECA officials. Oth- 
ers attending the sessions were Mr. 
Mullen; Roscoe Drummond, chief 
of ECA European information 
division; Dr. Vergil Reed, asso- 
ciate director of 1esearch, and Har- 
rison McClung and Dennis Scott, 
of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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Over 550 Subscribers +» Over 300 Ads 
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How a popular Soft Drink Doubled it’s 
percentage of the Houston market in only 
two years...with Chronicle advertising 


Houston is a good market for soft drinks — but a 
highly competitive one. It took good advertising in the right 
medium to accomplish the following near-miracle: This 
well-known quality product™ climbed 104% in percentage 
of market in Houston between Periods No. 1 and No. 4, 
while the increase of those stocking any soft drink rose 8%. 
And, please note that record-breaking Period No. 4 covers 
the off-season winter months. Yes, good copy in Houston's 
Number One newspaper is a sales-winning combination! 


This outstanding job was done with Chronicle advertising 
exclusively — with a minor exception in Period 3. 

















Products* Homes Advertising 
Percentage Stocking Any Performance 
of Market Soft Drinks (in Lines) 
Report No. 4 
(October 1 to 8.8 51.0 3150 CHRONICLE Comics 
March 31, 1950) 
Report No. 3 
(April 1 to 5.5 54.6 4433 CHRONICLE Comics 
Sept 30, 1949) 194 PRESS 
Report No. 2 
(October 1 to 48 39.5 630 CHRONICLE Comics 
March 31, 1949) 
Report No. 1 
(April 1 to 43 47.1 4410 CHRONICLE Comics j 
Sept. 30, 1948) 




















* Name of product upon request. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representotives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Filmdom’s Most 
Colorful Personality 





Cuil B Ve hille 


The Newest Most Exciting 
Informative Newspaper Series 


This brilliant series of weekly articles reveals fascinating anecdotes and incidents 
which have contributed to the inside story of Hollywood’s greatest personalities. 


Far more than the usual recitation of fact, these stories are a rich blend of humor, 
philosophy and perception that will attract readers from every walk of life. 


Written in approximately one thousand words, the series will be illustrated with 
photographs from DeMille’s private collection. 
SORRY 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles territory closed. 


GENERAL FEATURES CORPORATION 


S. George Little, Pres 250 PARK AVENUE. N. Y. 17. N. 
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Womens Page Survey 
Favors ‘Social’ News 


By Charles H. Brown 


Dept. of Journalism, Pennsylvania State College 





STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—‘Society” 
news in the sense of the report- 
ing of activities of the upper crust 
is on its way out, in the opinion 
of many women’s page editors, 
but there is still a demand among 
readers, especially of smaller pa- 
pers, for “social” news. 

A questionnaire poll of society 
and women’s page editors reveals 
that among metropolitan publica- 
tions there is an increasing tend- 
ency to subordinate society items 
to information of wider concern 
and greater significance to femi- 
nine readers. 

Most of the editors expressed 
themselves as being heartily in 
favor of the trend away from the 
women’s pages devoted largely to 
mews about parties, showers, en- 
gagements, and weddings. In 
general, the changing women’s 
department — while still emphasiz- 
ing the feminine angle—is marked 
by a recognition of the fact that 
women are people as well as 
mothers, home - makers, party- 
goers and party-givers. 

Little Place for ‘Four Hundred’ 

Many of the editors responding 
to the questionnaire stated that 
they not only oppose the concept 
of society as an exclusive group 
but report the social news without 
regard to the blue-stocking rank- 
ing of the people. 

Two outspoken comments 
against the concept of society as 
consisting of a small group set 
apart from the common _ herd 
came from Mrs. Amy Birdsall of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch 
and Pioneer Press and Barbara 
Shonka of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Gazette. 

“I think society news as such 
is on the way out,” Mrs. Birdsall 
wrote. “In this democratic world 
{the war has changed many ideas) 
there is little place for so-called 
‘society’ or the ‘four-hundred.’” 

And Miss Shonka: “I'd like to 
see this society business upset. It 
makes for a so-called minority re- 
port on the people living in a 
town. Who's to say that these 
minorities are the ones that should 
be given the most consideration?” 

No Attempt to Draw Line 

Equally direct was a reply joint- 
ly made by Betty Cheney, society 
editor, and Treva Davis, women’s 
editor, both of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press: “No ‘society’ ex- 
ists in Binghamton. The society 
page inclines rather to ‘social’ ac- 
tivities. Persons active in civic 
service and families of men promi- 
nent in the news get more atten- 
tion as being more newsworthy.” 

Joan Ann Salmon of the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Leader and Tele- 
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gram was another opposed to so- 
ciety page distinctions. “We do 
not attempt to draw a line here,” 
she said. “Everyone is treated 
equally whether their marriage 
took place in a dilapidated shack 
or our local cathedral.” 

Practically all of the editors re- 
sponding reported efforts to 
broaden the base of interest in 
their department. Frances DeWolf 
of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic 
commented on this departure in 
the treatment of women’s news: 
“Society as such is on its way out, 
since American women today are 
interested in something more than 
that Mrs. Social Register gave a 
party. To interest their readers, 
women’s page editors must give 
a complete picture of matters of 
concern to women—food, fash- 
ions, club activity, etc.” 


Minority Report 

The minority report — coming 
from those who find no lessening 
of interest in social or society 
news—came for the most part 
from small-city editors. Frances 
Dolfin of the Amarillo (Tex.) 
News-Globe wrote that “being in 
a community which is more or 
less still ‘small town’ we have to 
adhere to society news and pub- 
lish it.” 

“The clubs still enjoy their 
membership lists in print as often 
as possible,” said Elaine Phillips 
of the Springfield (Mo.) 
and Press, “and those who enter- 


tain are pleased for the most part | 


to tell us about their parties. I 
think the feature columns are read 
here, but in nearly every case I 
believe the local stories are read 
first. Comments of my friends on 
articles which I thought were in- 
significant have convinced me that 
all stories are thoroughly read— 
even the East End Embroidery 
Club and the African Violet So- 
ciety.” 

In line with the trend toward 
less social news, the women’s edi- 
tors have reduced the burdensome 


chore of getting and checking 
name lists. Almost all have elimi- 
nated “among those present” lists 
except for small social gather- 
ings. 
Recipes Rank First 

In voting on the non-social 

news and features considered of 


most importance for the women’s 
section the editors ranked food 
and recipes first, with fashion a 
close second. Other features in 
the rank assigned them were 
beauty, home-making, child care, 
patterns, home decoration, eti- 
guet, gardening, health, lovelorn, 
Hollywood and New York col- 
umns. 


Leader | 


The editors were evenly di- 
vided on whether cultural news— 
art, music, drama—should appear 
in the women’s section. On the 
larger newspapers the opinion was 
that such news is of general in- 
terest and should be in a separate 
department or departments. Edi- 
tors on smaller newspapers tend 
to include it in the women’s de- 
partment, pointing out that in 
their communities culture is more 
a preoccupation of women than 
of men. Moreover, they said, it 
added variety to the informational 
content of their department. 


Sunday Preference 


One of the major problems 
mentioned in the polls was the 
preference of women readers to 
have the stories of their parties 
and engagements in the Sunday 
issue. “The great urge of the 
women to get into the Sunday 
editions is amazing,” wrote Mrs. 
Calla F. Hay of the Santa Fe 
New Mexican. A few stated that 
they attempt to follow the pref- 
erence of readers regarding items 
submitted, but the majority said 
that they treat society news on 
a timely basis. 

The majority found syndicated 
fashions, food articles, and col- 
umns satisfactory and compared 
them favorably with those appear- 
ing in the women’s magazines. 
Nearly all, however, expressed a 
preference for locally written ma- 
terial. Most of them found pub- 
licity releases valuable for back- 
ground material. 





Wrigley Renews a 
In 700 Dailies 


Cuicaco — Renewal contracts, 
marking the third year of comic 
page advertising by Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr. Co., have been sent to about 
700 daily newspapers. 

Wrigley Company will continue 
to use newspapers in the same 
general way it has in the past with 
its L-shaped black and white copy 
on comic pages. An innovation 
this year is the use of “selling 
jingles” in place of straight copy, 
E&P was told. 

“Chewing gum fits the comic 
page like a glove,” explained Ar 
thur Meyerhoif, head of Meyer 
hoff agency placing Wrigley ads 
in newspapers. “Chewing gum is 
pleasant and relaxing, so are the 
newspapcr comic sections.” 


Test Ads in East 


NEwspPaAPERS around the New 
York metropolitan area this week 
will carry the introductory adver- 
tising campaign of Grid-L-Redi 
pancake batter, to be followed by 
expanded schedules in other cities, 
J. D. Tarcher & Co., ad agency, 
announced. 


Beer Ads in Color 


COLOR NEWSPAPER advertising 
will highlight the introductory ad 
campaign for the new Acme Gold 
Label Beer, to be promoted in all 
media by Acme Breweries of San 
Francisco, Calif., it was announced 
this week. 
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he’s the biggest 


(The C-124, the largest 
cargo plane in production) 


- -- and she’s built in 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


The Long Beach Douglas Plant employs over 8,000 
workers which is but a small percentage of the 
96,000 workers in Long Beach. 


high. Sales Management’s 


estimate of retail sales for the first six month of 1950 
hit the staggering total of $210,000,000. 
To sell Long Beach and reach this ready-to-buy Market 
ude the PRESS-TELEGRAM. 
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|. time of world unrest, adver- 

tising must often communicate to 

the public ideas of considerable 
complexity. 

Under these circumstances, the 
ability of an audience to understand 
such ideas and pass them on to others 
becomes increasingly important. 


The Latin American audience of 
TI™E consists of such intelligent, influential people. 


For the people who read Time in 
leaders of government, business ¢ 
of society—a concen trated gre 

who read TIME i 


They are the ,h 
(Time Lay 
appears, 
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D&B Set to Widen Audit 
Of Circulations in S A 


Dun & BRADSTREET, INC., credit- 
rating and research organization, 
took steps this week to expand 
its two-year-old newspaper circu- 
lation audit service in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Martin Lewis, who initiated 
and developed the audit service 
for the Business Information Di- 
vision of D&B, made individual 
presentations of the new audit re- 
port to publishers of Latin-Amer- 
ican newspapers attending the Ex- 
port Advertising Convention. 

“This service is the ‘verification 
of circulation figures through ac- 
tual examination and testing of 
various records in the newspaper 
offices,” Mr. Lewis said. 

Outside Audits Needed 

Although circulation audits by 
independent organizations are rec- 
ognized as essential to efficient 
scheduling of advertising in news- 
papers in the United States, most 
Latin - American papers make 
claims about their circulations 
without benefit of verification by 
independent studies, it was noted. 

The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions last year handled studies of 
a handful of dailies outside con- 
tinental United States. In South 
America, only D&B ran indepen- 
dent newspaper audits during the 
last two years. The first was a 
monthly study of circulation cov- 
ering May, 1949, for the Caracas 
(Venez.) El Nacional, which was 
released July 21, 1949. 

On Aug. 31, 1950, D&B issued 
a circulation audit on El Nacion- 
al for the 12 months ending June 
30, 1950. The report described 
the essential features of the morn- 
ing daily, established in 1943, and 
printed in Spanish. Circulation as 
reported excluded returns and 
spoiled copies, as well as unpaid 
distribution. 

The second newspaper studied 
by D&B was the Maracaibo (Ven- 
ez.) Panorama. So far, two 
monthly studies have been issued, 
covering December, 1949, and 
July, 1950. Another study is con- 
templated for December, 1950, 
but thereafter D&B expects to 
handle all circulation audits on 
an annual basis. 

Service Expanding 

Negotiations are underway to 
perform similar audits for news- 
papers in other Latin-American 
countries. 

Mr. Lewis said a survey of 
more than 100 Latin American 
newspapers, conducted by a New 
York advertising agency, revealed 
that only a small percentage of 
those papers have their circula- 
tion audited by disinterested out- 
side organizations. 

Newspaper representatives of 
such papers, advertising agencies, 
and advertisers themselves, in 
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New York, have long considered 
the situation unsatisfactory. Cir- 
culation claims of most newspa- 
per publishers in Latin America 
are discounted substantially when 
plans are laid for placing adver- 
tising in such markets. 
Method Described 

In Venezuela, the D&B studies 
were handled by Price, Water- 
house & Co., one of the world’s 
largest accounting firms, in this 
manner: 

During the period being studied, 
the press room_ superintendent 
each day submits a _ statement 
of the press run to the publisher. 
Price, Waterhouse randomly 
checks these figures with the auto- 
matic press run records. 

Then the number of copies 
turned over to each of the dealers 
who distribute the paper is ob- 
tained from the publisher. Spot 
checks were made to match deal- 


ers’ remittances with publisher’s 
total shipments. As a double 
check, remittances from dealers 


were reviewed to see that their 
payments corresponded with the 
number of papers they received. 

Street sales and home deliver- 
ies were checked by examination 
of cash receipts to the paper. 
Checks and cash receipts from 
regular subscribers were also 
cross-checked against subscription 
galleys. 

Price, Waterhouse accountants 
then went over the publisher’s 
books to obtain figures on pay- 
ments for papers sold whether 
through distributors, street sales 
or by mail. As a check on these 
books, the accountants examined 
bank deposit slips, stamped by 
the banks, which contained list- 
ings of checks and cash, for the 
circulation department only. 

Comic Sections Counted 

Sunday circulation got a fur- 
ther checking through examination 
of invoices and other evidence of 
purchase of comic supplements. 
The total number of supplements 
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should match, or slightly exceed, 
the circulation for that day. 
Another important examination 
called for the review of news- 
print purchases. Such buying must 
be sufficient over the year to 
cover the press run each day and, 
carryover stocks taken into con- 


sideration, to refill warehouse in- 
ventory. 
All this data was correlated 


and any discrepancies reconciled, 
either with the publisher, the dis- 
tributors, the banks, or the sup- 
pliers of newsprint or comic sup- 


plements. 
What about returns of unsold 
copies? They showed up in fig- 


ures from distributors and ven- 
dors as well as in cash record 
books of the publishers. 


Cost $800-$2500 


At present the charge for an 
annual D&B report ranges from 
$800 to $2,500. This is based on 
the time and number of men re- 
quired to complete the study, plus 
a share of overhead for maintain- 
ing offices in various countries. 
When the staff can be kept busy 
throughout the year, the price of 
individual reports will be trimmed 
substantially. 

Dun & Bradstreet reported that 
charges will be billed in dollars 
in all Latin-American countries, 
except Mexico. In Mexico, half 
the fee may be paid in pesos. 






This most 
event was attended by members of 
garden clubs and their friends through- 

out the Journal trading area and 

State. 


Business Sections 


Given Big Promotion 

The New York Times has 
planned the largest advertising 
promotion campaign in its history 
to announce publication of two 
business and financial sections of 
Jan. 2 and 3, 1951. 

On Jan. 2, the Times will pub- 
lish its annual Review and Fore. 
cast of U. S. Business, Industry, 
& Finance, theme of which will 
be “Industry Mobilized at Peak 
Levels.” The following day, the 
Times International Trade Supple. 
ment will be issued, theme of 
which will be “World Trade— 
Key to World Recovery.” 

Editorial planning for the two 
sections already has started.. Dur. 
ing October and November, ad- 
vertisements will appear in 16 
trade and business publications as 
well as the regular and -Interna- 
tional Air editions of the New 
York Times. A limited number 
of consumer and trade publica. 
tions abroad also have been used 
for the International Trade Sup. 


plement. 
~ 


New Cuban Red Paper 


The Havana communist daily 
Hoy, recently banned by the Cu- 
ban government, has been replaced 
by another Communist newspaper, 
Vanguardia Cubana, according to 
the New York Daily Worker. 


In a veritable rainbow 
of color over 800 flower lovers 
exhibited their prize gladioli to 
compete for Journal trophies at 
the Second Annual New Jersey State 
Gladiolus Show, co-sponsored by 
the State Society and the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal. 


colorful horticultural 


For the first six months of the year a 
total of 6750 Journal Flower Show exhibit 
cards have been supplied clubs conduct- 
ing shows in the area. These cards 
®)carry a Journal imprint .. . 
reminder of our good wishes. 


a friendly 


You reach the club women and the 
people with “buy power” when you 
advertise in the Journal. 

newspaper they read for club, society 
and hometown community news. 


Elisabeth Daily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Special Representatives: Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 


It’s the 
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SAM BINGHAMS SON MF6.CO. 


Manufacturers of Printers’ Kollers: 


RUBBER « NON-MELTABLE « FABRIC COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 








Largest Makers of 


RUBBER ROLLERS 


in the United States 
NATURAL or SYNTHETIC 




















Our Eastern Affiliated Rubber Roller Plant 


THE MORELAND CORPORATION 


WILLOW GROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributes its Products Through Us and the 
Following Well-Known Eastern Roller Makers: 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY HARRIGAN ROLLER CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


C. WALKER JONES CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL ROLLER COMPANY FRANK A. REPPENHAGEN, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK BUFFALO, NEW YORK 









































16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON nse C0. 





ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
names conan PRINTERS’ ROLLERS Gaaiguew: cians 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC, 
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Chain Druggists 
Lead in Linage 
For Drug Stores 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING by re- 
tail drug chains accounts for the 
overwhelming majority of drug 
store linage in major cities, coast 
to coast, according to This Week’s 
1950 report on drug store trends. 

The report showed how much, 
percentagewise, each of the major 
drug chains took out of the total 
drug store linage in cities where 
they operate. In addition, This 
Week analyzed the chains’ budg- 
ets to show how much went into 
newspaper space. 

One of the biggest of the chains, 
Whelan, bought 19.6% of all re- 
tail drug store newspaper linage 
in five This Week cities: Los An- 
geles, 13.8%; Miami, 24.6%; 
New York, 51.8%; Philadelphia, 
21.4%; Washington, D. C.,, 
10.5%. 

Walgreen, the No. 1 chain in 
sales, spent more than $4,500,000 
in advertising in 1949. Newspa- 
pers took 82.2% of this. The 
chain used 32.5% of all retail 
drug store linage in 14 cities, 
ranging from 77% in Chicago to 
3.7% in New York. 

Rexall-owned stores—the Lane, 
Liggett, Owl and Renfro chains— 
used 39.5% of all retail drug 
store linage in 11 cities, varying 
from 89.3% in Boston to 2.7% in 
Spokane. 

Peoples drug chain, third larg- 
est of the 18 in the study, used 
73.6% of all retail drug store 
linage in Washington newspapers 
last year. “Peoples 1949 advertis- 
ing,” said the report, “topped 
$655,000, of which 100% went to 
newspapers.” 

A million-dollar ad budget was 
reported for Katz stores. “They 
spent $1,134,000 last year, 3.7% 


of sales,” the report stated. 
“83.3% of this went into news- 
papers.” 


For each of the 18 chains, This 
Week prepared sales and market- 
ing maps giving cities in which 
the stores are located. Also avail- 
able is a data book giving the 
number of drug stores and drug 
store sales by counties, based on 
the 1948 Census of Business. 


Canada Dairy Ad Fund 
Grows to $275,000 


Ottawa, Ont.—By a voluntary 
assessment of one cent a pound 
for every pound of  butter-fat 
produced in June of this year, 
the Dairy Farmers of Canada 
have collected a $275,000 adver- 
tising fund which will be used to 
promote the sale of milk in the 
country. 

The farm organization has ap- 
pointed E. W. Reynolds Ltd. and 


Cockfield, Brown and Co. to 
handle the national ~ advertising 
campaign. 
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ELECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


New officers of San Francisco Chapter, American Association of 

Newspaper Representatives: Left to right—William St. Sure (Ward- 

Griffith), treasurer; Robert Barron (Moloney, Regan & Schmitt), vice- 

president; Joseph Chamberlin (Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin), president; 

R. S. Nicholson (West-Holliday), retiring president; and Charles Liv- 
ingston (O’Mara & Ormsbee), secretary. 





Off-Beat Story Idea 


Leads to Honeymoon 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Who’s to say 
there is no “glamor” in newspa- 
per work? Certainly not Associ- 
ated Press Staffer Elaine Kahn. 
She went on a routine assignment 
and ended up with a husband and 
an Hawaiian honeymoon. 

Last Spring while covering a} 
story in Punxsutawney, Pa., about | 
a movie starlet turned preacher, | 
Miss Kahn heard about a kennel | 
of 150 dogs, including a national | 
champion. She went to see the | 
owner, Sam Light, a coal mine | 
operator. 

“IT never got the story”, Elaine | 
recalled. “He kept postponing it | 
until he had an even better one.” 

Miss Kahn and Mr. Light were 
married Sept. 23 in New York 
City and went to Hawaii. The 
new Mrs. Light was with the AP | 
in Pittsburgh for six years. 

e 


Color in Inquirer 

Due to an error in tabulation, 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
was omitted from the R. O. P 
Color listing in the Mechanical | 
Equipment supplement of Eprror | 
& PUBLISHER for Sept. 30. It should 
be noted that the Inquirer prints | 
full-color, (three colors and 
black). 


— 
Breakfast Briefs 


A critical shortage of television | 
tubes has developed, and it is 
feared that before the season is 
over many people who want to/| 
see football games will have to} 
attend them. 


* * * 





It is revealed that in a private 
letter Harry Truman said he 
would not appoint John L. Lewis | 
dog catcher. That’s the sort of | 
careless remark that might get | 
a man re-elected president. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 





| 
(An Advertisement) | 


Sunday P. M. Extra 

WILMINGTON, Del.— The Wil- 
mington Sunday Star issued an 
extra Oct. 1, reporting the Phillies- 
Dodgers baseball game. 


Girl Baffles Police, 


Tells All to Lensman 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Camden Coun- 
ty police recently picked up a 
wandering 14-year-old girl and for 
several days they were unable to 
establish her identity. Then, Wil- 
liam Augustine, New Jersey pho- 
tographer for the Philadelphia In. 
quirer, solved the problem for 
them. 

He went to the Children’s Shel. 
ter, took a picture of the girl, then 
asked her name and address, 
She gave him prempt answers. 

as 


Jordan Explains Korea 

George C. Jordan, formerly 
chief editorial writer for the Min. 
neapolis (Minn.) Star, has turned 
out a booklet, “Why Did We 
Fight in Korea?” to be distributed 
as a public service in defending 
the American system of individual 
opportunity. D. W. Onan & Sons, 
Minneapolis manufacturer, has 
sent the booklet to its employes, 
Mr. Jordan is now a public rela- 
tions counselor. 





Buffalo Area People Spend 


This 
Business? 











$282,241000 For Food 





The families in the seven counties of Western New York 
spent more than $282,241,000 for food last year. They 
were aided in their selection of nutritious foods by na- 
tional and retail food advertising in The Buffalo Evening 
News... the great medium which reaches them in the 
afternoon, when food is their paramount concern. 


Sell the News Readers 


-+-- and you sell the whole 
Buffalo Market of 1,402,973 people 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H, BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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Great Names like FASY Washer* 


Keep Purchasing Power Consistently High in 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


One of the world’s largest producers of electric washers and 
ironers, Easy Washing Machine Corporation, carries its “Syracuse, 
N. Y.” address into 48 states and 57 foreign countries. 

To Easy Washer and many other leading manufacturers, 
Syracuse means many things . . . strategic location at the Hub of the 
Empire State, ready access to world markets by all carriers, economi- 
cal sources of local supply from a wide diversity of industries, and a 
large skilled labor force. 


To Syracuse, these industries mean steady employment and high 
wage levels, the basis for a stable, ever-expanding economy that is 
further enhanced by Central New York’s rich farming region. This 
great, up-state market. with an estimated purchasing power of $1 
billion annually, has long been noted for its high-level retail sales 
volume. 


*Easy Washing Machine Corporation is one of the leading manufac- 





turers of Syracuse’s 415 diversified industries, whose products are 
famous throughout the world. 











Syracuse Newspaper Circulation 


provides blanket coverage of this highly responsive market. 
Now, more than 215,000 daily and 333,000 Sunday circulation 
delivers the sales message of manufacturer and retailer to 
this vast, able-to-buy market. 


“lhe 
SYRACUSE 


For Complete Market Coverage 
at ONE LOW COST... 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Sunday) 


ALL BUSINESS 
IS LOCAL GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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U. S. Reporters 
Called ‘Spare 
Parts’ by Reds 


CuicaGo—Chinese Communists 
call U. S. newspaper correspon- 
dents “spare parts of the road- 
paving mechan- 
ism of American 
imperialism,” Al- 
bert Ravenholt, 
Chicago Daily 
News Foreign 
Service staffer, 
home on leave, 
told Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Ravenholt, 
who has been 
covering the 
China-Burma- 
India Axis for the Daily News, 
says it is difficult to report what 

happening in Asia, especially 
in “Red China” now that the Chi- 
nese Communists have assumed 
control. He got out of China just 
before the Communists took over. 

Requires Balanced Reporting 

“You can hear almost anything 
you want to hear, depending upon 
which group you listen to,” said 
Mr. Ravenholt, who asserted it 
“takes a lot of balancing to get 
a true picture of conditions in the 
Far East.” 

“You’ve got to know your 
sources of news,” he added. “It 
puts a premium on newspapermen 
‘who have had experience in China. 
A newcomer has no standard for 
comparisons. You have to check 
the people who furnish you infor- 
mation and you have to digest a 
lot of written material. By adding 
together all of the data, it begins 
to mean something to an experi- 
enced observer.” 

Mr. Ravenholt, a former United 
Press war correspondent in the 
C-B-I theater, who left U.P. in 
1947 to study Far Eastern politics 
at the Institute of Current World 
Affairs and later studied at Har- 
vard under the Nieman Fellow- 
ship program, is on leave from 
the Daily News. During the next 
three months he is visiting U. S. 
universities to lecture. 

China will be front-page news 
for a long time, he said. 

Speaking of his experiences as a 
correspondent in China and India, 
the Daily News writer said that 
in digging out the facts “you have 
to be careful not to endanger the 
families in Communist China.” 
Another handicap is that former 
Chinese friends, in order to make 
peace with the Communists, de- 
nounce their former ties with 
Americans, he stated. 

& 
60 Pages in Texas 

ATHENS, Tex. — The Athens 
Daily Review published a 60-page 
edition commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the city of Athens 
on Sept. 28. It included 96,250 
lines of advertising, according to 
H. M. Kemp, advertising manager. 


Ravenhokt 
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WHAT OUR 
READERS SAY 


Megaphone Pioneer 
To the Editor: 

The item—Col. 1, Page 45, 
Sept. 16—intrigues me greatly as 
I believe, honestly, I am the first 
“Public” blow-by-blow announcer 
of fights. 

Dates back to the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier Boyles Acres imbroglio. 
The Montreal Daily Star, in addi- 
tion to its famous window- bulle- 
tin board service, decided to give 
the public a treat and hired for 
the day the Western Union (Com- 
mercial Cables) office at the cor- 
ner of St. Catherine and Peel 
streets. They arranged for a direct 
wire from ringside, constructed a 
tri-corner platform for me, and, 
as the blow-by-blow by rounds 
reports came in so I went on to 
the platform, megaphone in hand 
and bellowed the reports to a 
crowd so vast that traffiic was 
re-routed from all sides and 
throughout the fight. 

It was a swell promotion stunt. 

Harry J. PRICE, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Fur Trade Review, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
- 





Daily’s Remade Farm 
Is Put Up for Sale 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Six years ago 
the Atlanta Constitution set out 
to prove that Georgia “waste” 
land could be brought up to high 
productivity by planned farming. 

The paper has been able to 
prove its point, for the land which 
was in poor shape when it was 
purchased is a thriving farm to- 
ay. Under the administration of 
an experienced agronomist, the 
933 acre farm was built up 
through fertilization and the use 
of legumes. 

Having proved its point, the 
Constitution put the farm on the 
market in the hands of Adams- 
Cates Co., so that a private owner 
might reap the benefits that have 
taken place. 

s 


Israel Press Faces 
Newsprint Shortage 


JERUSALEM—Israeli newspapers 
are confronted with a severe news- 
print shortage which twice in the 
past month has threatened to halt 
all publication. In the most recent 
instance a newsprint shipment ar- 
rived from Sweden just two days 
before stocks were exhausted. 

Present newsprint allotments 
mit editions of 28 pages per six- 
day week. 


o 

Fair Swells Edition 

The annual Latah County Fair 
spurred sales of advertising total- 
ing 32,942 lines, almost entirely 
local, for the largest special edi- 
tion, 24 pages, of the Moscow 
(Idaho) Daily Idahonian, W. T. 
Marineau, publisher, reports. 





SCRANTON is on THE MARCH 


Scranton, Pa., now a center of diversified industry, 
in 1949 produced $298,711,600 in manufactured 
goods, according to the records announced by the 


State Department of Internal Affairs. 


The statis- 


tics were gathered from 592 all-year-round in- 


dustrial plants. 


Substantial growths were also 
indicated by all public utilities 
as well as other business baro- 
meters. Bank deposits were 
$155,596,161.84 as compared to 
$98,912,810.67 in 1940. The 
clearing house reported debits 
of $1,082,450,890 as compared 
with $541,452,291.64 in 1940. 
Other comparative figures for 
the two census years were: tele- 
phones 44,458 as against 28,- 
178; water customers, 37,734 as 
against 37,034; gas users, 35,143 
compared with 30,987; postoffice 
receipts, $2,120,137.48 com- 
pared with $916,300.72. 


The Scranton market now con- 
tains 103,000 employed persons 
drawing more than $150,000,- 


000 in wages annually. The 
now famous "Scranton Plan" 
which received countrywide at- 
tention is producing results. 
Through this plan, the com- 
munity under the leadership of 
the Chamber of Commerce has 
raised over $9,000,000 and 
constructed new plants which 
added 16 new industries to the 
community in the past few 
years. Approximately 4,000 
new jobs were created with 
payrolls of $4,856,250 with a 
potential growth of 5,000 more. 
In addition 28 established 
plants expanded at a cost of 
$9,796,000 with potential em- 
ployment for 13,053 men and 
women and payrolls of $15.- 
280,000. 


For 1950 the citizens of Scranton plan to raise 
$2,000,000 as a nucleus for a $10,000,000 addition- 


al industrial expansion. 


It is estimated that 7,500 


men and women will be provided with additional 


Truly Scranton is on the March. 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


The amazing mobility of General MacArthur's troops after the establish- 
ment of the Seoul beachhead demonstrates once more that freedom of movement is 
one of the great strengths of America, both in war and in peace. 

The forces of democracy were able to follow up their advantage in Korea 
because they were not pinned to the map by lack of aviation gasoline, of diesel 
and fuel oil, of INT, synthetic rubber tires, and of lubricants, plastics and 
hundreds of other vital products made wholly or partially from petroleun. 

Ample supplies of these things did not alone assure victory, of course. That was 
made possible by the courage and fighting skill of the men in our armed services. 
But petroleum products played a big part in keeping our planes in the air and 

our tanks and mobile artillery in action. Behind the lines they made possible 
the trans-Pacific air lift, fueled our battleships and transport and helped in 
the manufacture of munitions, food, clothing and other essentials. This petro- 
leum support for America's industrial machine is of continuing importance, for 
oil and gas supply more than half the energy which runs America's factories, 
heats its homes and keeps it mobile. 


* * ££ & * #* 


America has become a nation on wheels and wings and a nation with the 
greatest industrial civilization the world has ever known. With the help of 
efficient, high-speed machinery, powered and lubricated with petroleum products, 
we have been able to produce the goods which provide our people with the world's 
highest living standards; this in addition to helping feed and strengthen other 
nations. 

In a larger sense, this nation's two million oil men and its thousands of 
highly competitive oil companies have freedom of movement because they go about 
their business affairs unhampered by the unnecessary government controls which 
have hamstrung progress in so many other lands. This freedom of initiative 
has proved itself in two world wars when voluntary cooperation among oil men and 
the government kept us supplied with petroleum products. 


.* *£ * © 4 


In a different sense, much of America's mobility on the world stage 
stems from a unique transportation system which, with almost uncanny speed and 
efficiency, moves petroleum and its products to any place they are needed, 
whether at a backwoods service station or an Asiatic beachhead. That transpor- 
tation network includes 153,000 miles of crude oil and petroleum products pipe 
lines, some of which are a thousand miles long and more than two feet in diam- 
eter. It includes around 500 tankers, some as big as battleships. It uses 
108,000 tank cars, enough to form a train 700 miles long. In that transport 
array are 2,400 barges and about 150,000 trucks, tank trucks and trailers. The 
whole system, largely designed and built by oil men, is another example of what 
free men can accomplish. 


Harold B. Miller 

Executive Director 

Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street, 

New York 20, N. Y. 
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Program Is All Set 
For SNPA Convention 


By John D. Stanard 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. — Walter 
C. Johnson, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, has announced 
the program for the 48th annual 
convention of SNPA, at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
springs, W. Va., Oct. 26-28. 

The last SNPA meeting at the 
Greenbrier was in 1923 (the or- 
ganization’s 20th anniversary) 
with an attendance of fewer than 
200. Registration for this year’s 
meeting will exceed 500, Mr. 
Johnson said. 

The opening event will be a 
reception and cocktail party given 
by the Ogden Group of newspa- 
pers on Wednesday, Oct. 25. At 
9 p.m., the Board of Directors 
will meet. 

Governor to Welcome 

Thursday, Oct. 26, general ses- 
sions will open at 9 a.m. The 
publishers will be welcomed by 
Gov. Okey L. Patterson of West 


Virginia. SNPA President Clar- 
ence B. Hanson, Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, will be host at a 


pre-luncheon cocktail party. The 
luncheon will feature an address 
by Dr. Francis P. Gaines, presi- 
dent of Washington & Lee Uni- 
versity. 

At 2 p.m. Group Conferences 
will begin. At 6 p.m., a reception 
will be sponsored by West Vir- 
ginia publishers. 

Friday, Oct. 27, general ses- 
sions will include talks by Fred- 
eric R. Gamble, president, Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Ralph Nicholson, vice- 
president, Tampa (Fla.) Daily 
Times, former director of the Of- 
fice of Public Affairs in Germany, 
and Cranston Williams, general 
manager, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

Reports of special committees 
and election of officers will wind 
up the meeting. 

Labor will be the theme of an 
executive session at 2 p.m. 

Breakfast for New Officers 

New officers and directors will 
meet for breakfast, Saturday, Oct. 
28, at 8 a.m. Speakers at gen- 
eral sessions will be D. Hiden 
Ramsey, Asheville (N. C.) Citi- 
zen-Times, and Robert Spahn, ad- 
ministrative assistant, Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Oklahoman & Times. 

Edgar S. Bayol, press counsel 
for the Coca-Cola Co., will pre- 
sent a merchandising film, after 
which publishers will hear reports 
on group conferences. The re- 
ports on printing schools will be 
presented by H. F. Ambrose and 
B. N. Honea. 

The Walter H. Savory Memori- 
al Golf Tournament will begin 
after adjournment and prizes will 
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be awarded prior to the conven- 
tion’s closing dance. 

Local arrangements are in 
charge of a committeee including: 
Robert L. Smith, Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette; Austin V. Wood, 
Ogden Newspapers; Cecil B. High- 
land, Clarksburg (W. Va.) Ex- 
ponent & Telegram; Walker Long, 


Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser 
& Herald- Dispatch; Fred M. 
Staunton, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail; Hugh I. Shott, Jr., 


Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph & 
Sunset-News, and Herman Dean, 
West Virginia Publishers Associa- 
tion. 

Entertainment for publishers’ 
wives is under direction of a com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Charles P. 
Manship, Jr., of Baton Rouge, La., 
assisted by Mrs. Clarence B. Han- 
son, Jr.. of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Mrs. Frank Knight, of Charleston, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Henry S. Lewis, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Mrs. D. W. Stubble- 
field, of Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Mrs. Walker Long, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


Committee Chairmen 

The committee in charge of the | 
Golf Tournament is composed of 
Laurence E. Mansfield, of Inter- 
national Paper Sales Co., Inc., 
and John L. Davis, of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; Horace Hall, 
Dothan (Ala.) Eagle; D. A. | 
Greenwell, Dallas (Tex.) Times 
Herald, and Walter Johnson, Jr., 
assistant to Labor Commissioner, 
SNPA. 

Reports of committee chairmen | 
will be given as follows: 

Advertising, W. B. Goodloe; 
Business, W. A. Dealey; Circula- | 
tion, James Hay; Editorial, Harry 
M. Ayers; Labor, Richard Lloyd 
Jones, Jr.; Legislative, Maynard R. 
Ashworth; Newsprint, T. A. Cor- | 
coran; Newsprint Mills, John F. | 





WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN 9 


Oe 


BUSINESS MIRROR J 


Sam Dawson 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN | 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN | 
FEATURE OF | 


The Associated Press 








Tims, Jr.; Postal, Charles McD. 
Puckette; Public Relations, W. J. 
Hearin, Jr., and Schools of Jour- 
nalism, Louis Spilman. 

Group conferences under 10,000 
circulation will be directed by W. 
R. Beaumier, chairman; H. D. 
Leavengood, vice-chairman, and 
Walter C. Johnson, Jr., secretary. 
Circulation 10-50,000 conferences: 


C. E. Palmer, chairman; J. W. 
West, vice-chairman, and C. W. 
Tabb, secretary, and, circulation 


50,000 and over, Thomas L. Rob- 
inson, chairman; Shields Johnson, 
vice-chairman, and Tom Tanner, 
secretary. 

SNPA officers who will preside 
are: Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
president; Mrs. Oveta C. Hobby, 
chairman of the Board; M. G. 
Chambers, treasurer, and Mr. 
Johnson, secretary-manager. 

Convention Sergeant - at - arms 
will be H. Galt Braxton. 


‘This Week’ In Phoenix 

This Week magazine was added 
to the Sunday edition of the 
Phoenix Arizona Republic on Oct 


Full Taft Coverage 
Cops Award for Staff 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Youngs. 
town Vindicator city staff has re- 
ceived the Paul Bellamy Award 
by the Associated Press of Ohio 
in recognition of its coverage of 
the campaign visit of Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft here during the month 
of August. 

The award is given monthly to 
an Ohio newspaperman or news. 
paper in recognition of reportorial 
enterprise resulting in a story or 
stories for the AP report. A cash 
prize of $25 a month is posted by 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
the AP named the award in honor 
of the Plain Dealer’s editor, Paul 
Bellamy. 

To reporter-photographer teams 
—Clingan Jackson, pdlitical edi- 
tor, and Photographer Lloyd 
Jones; Adrian Slifka, rewrite man, 
and Photographer Edward Shuba 
—covered Senator Taft from the 
time he left the plane until he 
left town. In the office, Fred Fried- 
man, rewrite, and Francis J. Wise, 
city editor, changed the story al 
most every 15 minutes. 





COVERS THE RICH 


$800-MILLION 
AKRON MARKET! 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 
enjoys the unique distinction of covering one 
of the country’s largest and richest markets. 

Sell every Beacon Journal reader and you 
sell the entire Akron Market. That’s why we 
say. “In Akron, ONE and ONE ALONE can 
do an adequate selling job for you.” 


AKRON BEACON JO 


Knight, Publisher 


RNAL 


Finley 


G 


— Story Brooks 
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wl .. . CLS engraving costs to low of 6.4¢ sq. in. 
news- < 
torial The Empire Newspapers — The Oneonta Daily Star 
an (N.Y.), the Endicott Daily Bulletin (N.Y.), and The 
“a Daily Record (Stroudsburg, Pa.) are enthusiastic 
nonor boosters of the Fairchild Photo-Electric Engraver. And 
sie who wouldn't be if they could get broad picture cover- 
- age with engraving costs as low as 6.4 cents a sq. in. for 
Loyd a month’s operation. Even for a six-month period — 
aan a average costs at Endicott stood at a low 8.5 cents a 
. the ENDIcorr, N y, sq. in., and a year’s operation at Oneonta cost only 10.3 
ried “ : cents a sq. in. Beyond this, according to the Empire’s 
hey president, Mr. James H. Ottaway, the Fairchild En- 


graver is giving higher quality reproduction than was 
possible with zincs. 


4 


... deadlines better than ever 


Before installation of the mechanical engraver, the 
Stroudsburg paper had 24- to 48-hour waits for delivery 
of zincs. Moreover, at the Endicott and Oneonta 
non-air-conditioned plants, high-humidity conditions 
brought extra troubles in the summer months. Now, 
with mechanical engraving, all three papers are making 
high-quality, inexpensive plastic cuts in minutes. Dead- 
lines are easily met, and the cost of the air-conditicning 
systems has been saved. 


.. . feader interest boosted! 


Features such as “Out of the Mists of History” at 
Endicott and “Old Monroe County Scenes” at Strouds- 
burg use old local interest photos sent in by readers. 
The Oneonta Star, with over 13,000 readers spread 
throughout the surrounding farm country, finds its cir- 
culation continuously growing as it prints local faces — 
on one page, at a P.T.A. meeting, on the opposite page 
— at a church bazaar. Special advertising editions have 
always been profitable for the newspapers as well as 


the advertisers and readers. 





Learn more about how the Fairchild mechanical engraving process 
paid off for the Empire Newspapers by writing to Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


Dept. 100-16A. CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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Curtis B. Johnson, 74, 
N. C. Publisher, Dies 


CuarRLoTTE, N. C.—Curtis Boyd 
Johnson, 74, publisher and presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Observer for 
34 years, died Oct. 7 after inter- 
mittent illness for a year. He was 
a former president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Mr. Johnson became principal 
owner and publisher of the Ob- 
server in 1916, when its circula- 
tion was only 12.986, and he took 
over active direction of the news- 
paper in 1924, building it into one 
of the South’s outstanding news- 
papers. Under his masterful leader- 
ship, the newspzper grew substan- 
tially each year until it now has 
more than 135,000 daily and 142,- 
000 Sunday circulation. 

Mr. Johnson began his newspa- 
per career in 1897 as advertising 
manager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Sentinel. Twelve years later he 
was publisher and principal owner 
of that newspaper; meanwhile ac- 
quiring a partnership interest in 
the Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Courier. 
Also, he became part owner of 
the Chattanooga News. By 1911, 
when he became publisher-owner 
of the Sentinel at the early age of 
37, he had disposed of his interest 
in the Chattanooga paper and had 
begun to concentrate his attention 
on the further development of the 
Sentinel, which was becoming one 
of the outstanding newspapers of 
Tennessee. 

Sole Employe 

He used to recall reminiscently 
that in his first newspaper job—as 
advertising manager of the Sentinel 
—he had no conflict of opinion in 
his department since he was the 
sole employe. He solicited the ad- 
vertising, prepared the copy, read 
proof, helped the compositor, ar- 
ranged ads, and kept a watchful 
eye on the collection of accounts. 

He startled his employer in his 
first week on the job by signing up 
the owner of an apartment house 
for a 1,000-inch advertising con- 
tract after calling the owner's at- 
tention to the fact that one-half 
of his rooms remained empty. The 


publisher told the young advertis- 
ing manager that never before, to 
his knowledge, had such a contract 
been effected in newspaper adver- 
tising. 
When 
York in 
meeting 
and the 


Mr. Johnson went to New 
1915 to attend the annual 
of the Associated Press 
convention of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, he was approached by a 
broker about buying the Observer. 
After making the purchase, he 
continued to live in Knoxville and 
to publish the Sentinel until 1924, 
when he sold the latter paper and 
moved to Charlotte to devote all 
his time to the Observer. 
Building Constructed 

At a cost of $425,000 he con- 
structed in 1926 the present Ob- 
server building, into which he in- 
stalled a new 80-page press in 
1937. A new building recently was 
completed to house a new 10-unit 
press installed this year. 

His friends among the newspa- 
per publishers of the country say 
that one of the outstanding phases 
of his remarkable success with the 
Observer was his giving practical 
application to a firm conviction 
that no reasonable expense should 
be spared to make a newspaper 
excellent, not only in its physical | 
appearance, in its coverage of 
news, and in its editorial treat- | 
ment, but also in its purchase of | 
features and the building of an out- 
standing organization. } 

He relied heavily on a corps of | 
trusted administrative heads which | 
through the years he had skillfully | 
welded into a smooth functioning | 
team, some of them having come 
with him to Charlotte from Knox- 
ville. 

He emphasized at all times that 
the newspaper, to win and retain | 
the confidence of its public, must | 
possess unimpeachable character. 
It must present the news fairly and 
without bias; its editorial policy 
must be fair, forthright and vigor- 
ous. 

Under his direction the financial 
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Curtis B. Johnson 


pages of the Observer gained na- 
tion-wide recognition. No newspa- 
paper outside the large metropoli- 
tan cities, it is said, covers the fi- 


nancial and market news more 
fully. 
Not content with his newspa- 


per’s merely co-operating in com- 
munity services initiated by other 
organizations, though such co-oper- 
ation was always given generous- 
ly. he launched worthy community 
enterprises. In 1936 he founded 
on the Catawba river the Observer 
Fresh Air Camp for underprivi- 
leged boys which annually provid- 
ed two-week vacations for 500 
youngsters who otherwise might 
not have enjoyed wholesome re- 
creation. After conducting it for 








eight years, and in order to per- 
petuate the camp, he presented it 
to the Charlotte Y.M.C.A., which 
continues to operate it for Char- 
lotte boys. At the time of its 
transfer to the Y.M.C.A. it had 
total assets in excess of $150,000 
which —— 115 acres of wood- 
ed land, 25 buildings and $98,000 
in cash. 

He was president and founder of 
the Curtis B. Johnson Benevolent 
Association which annually donat- 
ed thousands of dollars to worthy 
charities. 

He financed the development of 
the Semagraph, an automatic type- 
setting machine invented in the 
Observer mechanical department, 
but one which has not been put 
into production. 

A man of innate modesty, Mr 
Johnson sought to avoid personal 
publicity and personal role of lead- 
ership in charities he generously 
supported. 

“He was a bigger and better and 
more useful man than his modesty 
permitted the public to know,” the 
Observer stated in an _ editorial 
about Mr. Johnson and his life 
work. “Few mer, if any, have 
ever served Charlotte and the 
Carolinas more loyally or in great- 
er measure.” 

Mr. Johnson is survived by his 
wife, the former Mrs. Irving Hard- 
ing McGeachy, whom he married 
in 1943, and by a sister, Mrs. S. 
M. Lee of Beverly Hills, Calif., 
and by three nephews. 








The 
Miami Herald's 


On Sunday, November 19th, 1950 
lhe Miamt Herald celebrates us 
forueth anniversary with one of the 
most complete and comprehensive 


special editions ever to be published 


Ie will be crammed full of memor 
ible articles and pictures, will cell the 
dramatic story of the sensational 


growth and development enjoyed by 


w Mi Anniversary Edition 


tour decades. This special edition has 
already created keen statewide 
interest, and ts certain to reach a huge 
bonus audience in every state of the 
umon and Latin-America 

Note to Advertisers: There's still 
time to take part in this important 
publishing event. Get in touch with 
your SB&F rep, or N.N. Songer, 







Florida, the Greater Miami area, and National Advertising Dept., The 
The Miami Herald during the past Miami Herald, Miami, Florida 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher f = 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY. Notiono! Rey ii a “a 
A. S. GRANT, Atlonto even the Miami Herald 
Affilioted Stations - WQAM. WQAM-FM ig > « 
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Unloading Ore ...17 Tons 


The mechanical giants with the mighty 
arms and huge scoops for fists are 
ore-unloaders, so large that even the ore- 
carrying vessel below them is dwarfed by 
comparison. The unloaders lower the 
open scoop into the hold of the ship, 
bring up a 17-ton load, and dump the 
ore into a car that takes it to the storage 
piles, ready for the blast furnaces. Three 
of these unloaders working as a team at 
Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, N. Y., Plant 
unload a 12,000-ton ore vessel in six hours. 


EDITOR & PURLISHER for October 14, 


Everywhere you turn in a large mod- 
ern steel plant you see amazing machinery 
making short work of heavy tasks that 
formerly meant back-breaking human 
toil. Often these machines, like the ore 
unloader, are of colossal size, for efficient 
steelmaking demands operations on a 
vast scale: big plants, equipped with a 
great variety of huge, powerful and 
costly production tools. 

Large-scale mechanized steelmaking 
does more than save incalculable human 
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wear-and-tear and drudgery. By increas- 
ing efficiency, it produces steel at lower 
cost. It is one of the reasons why steel 
is available to the consumer at an average 
price that is less than 5 cents a pound— 
lower than the cost of any other metal. 


BETHLEHEM 








Thomis Has No Beef 
On Korean Censorship 


CuicaGo—Wayne Thomis, Chi- 
cago Tribune aviation editor, who 
has returned from two months of 
covering the Korean war, holds no 
grudge against censorship. 

He told E&P that, by and large, 
the “no censorship” policy of the 
U. S. military high command “was 
pretty much an honest deal.” Mr. 
Thomis, who was with the Marines 
on the Inchon landing, said some 
correspondents broke stories they 
knew they shouldn’t send. 

Encountered No Censorship 

Mr. Thomis spent most of his 
hectic two months with Army and 
Navy fliers. He said he wrote a 
lot of critical stories about the 
inadequacy of the air force, partic- 
ularly in support of ground forces, 
but he encountered no censorship. 

“Rather than be critical of the 
the military,” he said, “I think 
many of the correspondents in 
Korea are critical of some of their 
fellow correspondents who were 
pretty lax in measuring up to the 
responsibilities of staying within 
the military security bounds of the 
policy followed in Korea.” 

The Tribune war writer also 
praised the Army and Navy efforts 
to provide transportation for the 
“commuting” war correspondents. 

The really big gripe of corre- 
spondents, he said, was the limited 
facilities for sending news stories 
from Korea to Japan. During the 
fluid period, before an American 
line had been established, corre- 
spondents would drive 50 miles 


one way and 50 miles back in or- | 


der to use a telephone. 

In Taegu, he related, there was 
one telephone with 50 correpend- 
ents trying to use it at night after 
the military had finished. 

Assails High Casualties 

Mr. Thomis also pointed out 
that one reason for the high ca- 
sualty list of correspondents was 
the “rockets” received from the 
home office asking for more “I was 
there” stories. “This meant,” he 
said, “that correspondents felt they 
had to take more chances and be 
with the men at the front in order 
to write the personalized stories 
demanded.” 

The Tribune writer added the 
criticism back home that “too 
many Ernie Pyles” were trying to 
cover the war is partly justified. 
But, he said, much of this type of 
coverage was the result of home 
office demand. 

Writers Carry Weapons 

All of the correspondents car- 
ried weapons for self-protection 
against guerrillas who would at- 
tack correspondents on the way 
from or to the telephone outposts, 
he said. 

Mr. Thomis said the rugged life 
in Korea caused American corre- 
spondents to lose from 15 to 50 
pounds in weight. 
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With cold weather setting in, 
war correspondents are now Car- 
rying their own sleeping bags, he 
said. 

Newsmen rely on Army chow 
for their meals, but when with the 
Marines, some units having gone 
18 days with only one warm meal, 
a correspondent gets used to C- 
rations, he added. 

a 


Thanks from Council 

New BeEpForD, Mass. — The 
City Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution complimenting the 
Standard-Times for providing the 
public with a full program of civic 
activities in connection with the 
newspaper’s recent centennial cele- 
bration. 





Upset Headline 

South Bend, Ind.—The 
South Bend Tribune football 
edition of Oct. 7 carried a 
paving-block headline upside 
down — purposely. It said: 
“IRISH UPSET!” Set in (right 
side up) was a boxed “N.D. 
String Cut at 40.” It was Ed 
Young’s (assistant telegraph 
editor) idea. 





Play by Sportswriter 
LEXINGTON, Ky.—Jerry Finch, a 
sportswriter on the staff of the 
Lexington Leader, will have his 
first attempt at playwriting pre- 
sented at the University of Ken- 
tucky’s Guignol Theatre. The play, 
entitled “The Deluge,’ was orig- 
inally written as a short story for 
a creative writing class taught by 
novelist A. B. Guthrie, Jr., former 
Leader, city and executive editor. 


Perfumed Ink Used 
On Fall Style Edition 


The Champaign - Urbana (Ill.) 
News-Gazette surprised its adver- 
tisers in the Fall Fashion Edition 
Sunday, Sept. 24, with perfumed 
ink as an extra feature to attract 
attention of readers. 

S. Phil Hundley, advertising di- 
rector, said neither subscribers nor 
advertisers knew about it in ad- 
vance. The News-Gazette worked 
out the fragance in cooperation 
with a perfume maker. 

“Another feature of the edition,” 
said Mr. Hundley, “was the way 
the news-side covered the fashions 
by photographing garments from 
local stores on local models. No 
store names were mentioned but 
the names and addresses of the 
models were given.” 

Merchants now experience no 
difficulty in getting local models 
to pose, the advertising director 
pointed out. 
















* For 

full details 
write us 
direct or 
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Los Angeles 
onthly Grocery 


les Audit 


% WHO feeds the bungry Los Angeles market? 
% WHERE, what and bow much food do these 


millions of people buy? 


% HOW many of them prefer YOUR product, 


or your competitor's? 


YOU CAN GET this vital marketing and sales information! Don't 
guess how food sales are in the big Los Angeles market... 


YOU'LL GET the answers accurately and honestly in the NEW 
Los Angeles Monthly Grocery Sales Audit. Now available through ... 


The Los Angeles Evening 





.KNOW! 


Los Angeles’ BIG_[ I NEWSpaper 


ie de SS. 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, te. and Schmitt 
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not a finesh 
... it’s only a start! 


It’s the 30th Anniversary of Radio 
combined with 
SIXTH ANNUAL RADIO & TELEVISION WEEK 


(October 29 — November 4, 1950) 


Thirty years ago, the broadcasting industry began serving the Ameri- 


can public. 


And with the burgeoning development of television, it’s obvious that 
this 30th Anniversary marks the beginning of a period of still 


greater service. 


Excellent story material 

The whole saga of radio.. from the days ot the 1920 crystal set to the 
combination radio-TV-record-player instruments and beyond. . forms 
a brilliant chapter in the drama of American industry. It’s an exciting, 
inspiring chapter.. full of episodes that make excellent material for 


feature stories. 


Because we know your readers will be interested in this story, we’ve 
arranged to provide you with competent background data. Some will 
be headed your way in the near future.. ready for your use during 
National Radio & Television Week! If you fail to receive this mate- 
rial, notify Radio & Television Week Committee, Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association, 1317 F Street, N. W., Washington 4, D.C. 
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RADIO AND TV 


3 Advertisers 
Sponsor WPIX 
Sport Schedule 


The most famous name in sports 
arenas, Madison Square Garden, 
and a well known set of television 
call letters, WPIX, will be joined 
in the presentation of a Fall-Win- 
ter schedule of 120 sports events 
starting Sunday, Oct. 15. 

From that day, until the end of 
March, 1951, thousands of fans 
will see a Sunday-through-Thurs- 
day schedule of afternoon and eve- 
ning attractions. These will in- 
clude professional and college bas- 
ketball, hockey games of the New 





York Rangers and Rovers, the 
world-famed Horse Show, the 
Westminster Kennel Club dog 


show, track meets and the Gene 
Autry Rodeo. 

Some 30 college games, in all, 
will be televised over the independ- 
ent (non-national) New York 
News video outlet, as well as some 
15 professional games, in which 
the Knickerbockers will defend 
New York’s pro-court laurels. 

Three major advertisers have 
signed for the 120-event package. 
They are the Local Chevrolet 
Dealers Association, Webster To- 
bacco Co. (Webster Cigars) and 
Standard Brands (Instant Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee). 

The Chevrolet Dealers’ will 
sponsor 60 of the WPIX Garden 
events outright. This sponsorship, 
placed through Campbell-Ewald, 
New York, starts with the Oct. 15 
event and runs throughout the en- 
tire series of attractions. 

Standard Brands will co-sponsor 
60 of the events, starting Oct. 16, 
through Compton Advertising 
agency. 

Sharing sponsorship honors will 
be Webster Cigars. The contract 
for the tobacco firm, which calls 
for co-sponsorship of 60 events 
was plaeed through N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. 

Jimmy Powers will be in charge 
of the sportscasting activities. 
Sports editor and columnist (“The 
Powerhouse”) of the News, he 
has his own sports program on 
WPIX at 6:45 p.m. daily, where 
his fast-breezy style has won him 
a host of admirers. 

Jimmy was born in Ohio, but 
grew up in Oklahoma and Texas. 
He is a graduate of Marquette 
University, where he won letters 
in football, track and baseball. 

Win Elliot, who will handle the 
hockey assignments, was a mem- 
ber of the University of Michigan’s 
varsity squad in the late 1930's. 
His radio-television career began 
at station WMEX, Boston, in 1937. 

Curt Gowdy, who will handle 
the basketball assignments, was a 
star basketball player at Wyoming 
University. 

Jack Murphy, WPEX’s director 
of sports, broke into television in 
1944 at DuMont’s WABD, New 
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York, where he worked his way 
up from a studio assistant to cam- 
eraman, then technical director 
and ultimately to manager of Re- 
mote Operations. His specialty 
throughout has been the telecast- 
ing of major sports events. 

For the first time, WPIX has po- 
sitioned one of its quartet of cam- 
eras in the “coffin corner” of the 
Garden floor. In the best tradition 
of Cecil B. DeMille, this will en- 
able Jack Murphy to include vivid 
eye-level close-ups with the over- 
all action shots made from a high- 
er position. The “coffin corner” 
camera will be used in the rodeo 
events, hockey and_ basketball 
games, track meets and other at- 
tractions. 


West Goes Hollywood 
ELECTION of John K. West as 
vicepresident in charge of the 
Western Division of the National 
Broadcasting Co., with headquar- 
ters in Hollywocd, is announced 
by Joseph H. McConnell, president 
of NBC. Mr. West has been vice- 
president in charge of Public Re- 
lations of the RCA Victor Division 
of the Radio Corporation of 
America. He succeeds Sidney N. 
Strotz who recently resigned. 


Election Night 

MutuaL Broadcasting System 
will devote its entire evening 
schedule on Tuesday, Nov. 7, to 
nation-wide coverage of the gen- 
eral election. 

A staff of more than 400 per- 
sons, headed by top ABC commen- 
tators, news analysts, editors, 
writers and tabulators, has been 
assigned by the American Broad- 
casting Company to bring listeners 
on Election Night, Nov. 7, com- 
plete and comprehensive coverage 
of the nation’s balloting. 


Spot News 

TEN “name” signers and an en- 
tire new format will power Chev- 
rolet’s most extensive entry into 
spot radio for over a decade. The 
campaign, over 300 stations, takes 
the form of three-minute spots to 
re-emphasize Chevrolet’s No. 1 
role among automobiles. The 
campaign was developed by Camp- 
bell-Ewald agency. 


Daytime TV Serial 

THE first major program sale in 
network daytime television, spon- 
sorship of a daily serial by Proc- 
ter & Gamble, on the full CBS-TV 
Network, has been announced by 
J. L. Van Volkenburg, CBS vice- 
president. The serial, titled “The 
First Hundred Years,” will be car- 


ried Monday-through-Friday at 
2:30-2:45 p.m., EST, effective 
Dec. 4. 
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Brand Names Roster 
Brand Names Foundation this 
week put out a roster of 2,438 
names of products made by manu- 
facturer-members. The book lists 
271 kinds of products. Major 
category is food and grocery prod- 
ucts, with 634 brand names. 


Special Ads 
Seen for Radio 
As TV Grows Up 


Trip-hammer advertising, with 
emphasis on repetition of brand 
names, rather than long-winded 
ads telling how to use a product 
will dominate commercials on ra- 
dio, in its competition with tele- 
vision, according to the people 
who operate radio stations. 

Such a prospect was reported 
in the Advertising News Letter of 
the Committee on Advertising, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which surveyed 150 
radio stations, all of which are 
solely in the radio business and 
not in TV. Of the stations can- 
vassed, 20% replied to the ques- 
tionaire. 

Two out of five radio men de- 
clared radio and TV will special- 
ize as to products and services 
they will sell. Items not requiring 
visual selling will predominate 
in the use of radio. These include 
products demanding repetition of 
the brand name for mass selling 
and products with complete na- 
tional distribution and, particular- 
ly- low-cost items involving rapid 
turnover. 

TV Will Show Them 

“Goods requiring demonstration 
and use-education will turn to 
TV if costs are not prohibitive,” 
the survey declared. 

Fundamental changes were ex- 
pected in radio programming, 
particularly during evening hours. 
This meant “a de-emphasis of ex- 
pensive programming” in the face 
of TV competition after 5 p.m. 
The evening accent will be on 
music, news, discussion and enter- 
tainment with audience participa- 
tion. 

Despite the battle with TV for 
advertising budgets, radio felt it 
still had an edge in the case of 
broadcasts received on auto ra- 
dios. TV just isn’t in the dash- 
board picture, radio men_indi- 
cated. 

But TV was expected to cap- 
ture 53% of the night time audi- 
ence by 1955 as against radio’s 
47% —in metropolitan areas. 


Radio’s penetration by 1955 
was forecast as 97% of the homes 
and 75% of the automobiles. In 
1948, the picture was estimated 
as 94.2% and around 42%. About 
65% of the homes were expected 
to have more than one set by 
1955 as compared with 40% in | 
1948. 


Tom Purcell Starts 
Paper in Portland 


GRESHAM, Ore.—Tom Purcell, 
publisher of the Gresham Outlook 
and the Sandy Post has started 
publication of the Mid-County 
Chronicle in Portland, Ore. The 
new paper has a controlled circu- 
lation. 

Nancy Peterson, women’s editor 
succeeded by Phyllis Kohlmeier. 
of the Outlook, is news editor of 
the new paper. She has been 
succeeded by Phyllis Kohlmeier. 

Ralph Bright, new advertising 
manager, was formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Albany 
Democrat-Herald. In charge of 
the office is Mrs. Wallace Hoch, 
formerly with the Marion (Kan.) 
Record. Art Gordon, formerly 
with the La Grande Evening Ob- 
server, has joined the news staff. 


» 

Army Calls Page 

James H. Page, head of the In- 
ternational Media Department of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., ad agen- 
cy, re-entered the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps Oct. 14. He has been 
with JWT since 1945. 


LIBEL 


Invasion of Privacy 
Plagiarism - Piracy - 
Copyright 
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FIGHT! 


| Why get into last minute bat- 


_tles to stay on lists? Sell your- 
self early to the right men. 


See Pages 78, 79 
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Portable electron microscope, developed by RCA, widens research in universities, industries, hospitals. 


The new instructor ‘gets 2 hearty welcome 


You've read, in both newspapers and 
magazines, about the powerful electron 
microscope. Now this amazing “instruc- 
tor” of scientists, physicians, and engi- 
neers becomes even more useful—in 
more research fields. 


Through principles uncovered at RCA 
Laboratories, RCA engineers have devel- 
oped a compact “table model” electron mi- 
croscope, at a price which makes it practical 
for use in an increased number of universi- 
ties, industries, hospitals, clinics. So simpli- 
fied is the new instrument that even a high 


school student or unskilled laboratory tech- 
nician can quickly learn to use it! 


Magnifications of 6000 times can be ob- 
tained directly in RCA’s portable electron mi- 
croscope—four times that of ordinary light 
microscopes—and photography lifts this to 
30,000! A new “instructor,” yes—and one that 
gets a very hearty welcome. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


RCA research, which gives science 
and industry better instruments, also 
develops better television instru- 
ments for you—RCA Victor’s 1951 
home television receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 





Lensmen Find Series 
Very ‘Unphotogenic’ 


By James L. Collings 


Ir was SaTurpDay afternoon and 
the final game of the World Series 
was over and the boys were relax- 
ing with their favorite brands at 
the bar in the Yankee clubhouse. 

“TI can’t think of any particular 
pitch for you,” one of the photog- 
raphers replied when asked what 
he thought the photo story of the 
Series was. 

“In the first place, it was a dull 
four-game set as far as we were 
concerned. There were no spec- 
tacular plays. Nothing, I mean, 
that would create a rhubarb. Let’s 
see, now, as I recall it, there were 
only four double plays. How can 
you do anything under those con- 
ditions?” 

Different in Philly 

“Yeah,” added a Hearst camera- 
man, “it was an ‘unphotogenic’ Se- 
ries. I think we all agree it was 
the worst we’ve ever covered—just 
no pictures worth much. 

“Maybe your story is in the way 
we worked down in Philadelphia 
and here. It’s quite a contrast.” 

The Hearstite was nodded on. 

“Well,” he continued, “take the 
matter of credentials. On the 
New York end, we had several 
photographers handling it. They 
know the boys and know which 
ones to accredit, and so on. But 
in Philly, there was no one han- 
dling passes exclusively for the 
cameramen. 

“The fellow in charge hadn’t 
even heard of some of the biggest 
names in the business. Naturally, 
this slowed matters up and fogged 
the issue. I say it was lousy and 
so do most of the other guys. 

“There was also the matter of 
food. You see, we had to leave 
early for the Philly park in order 
to get set up. As a result, there 
was no opportunity to eat in town. 

“Most of the guys brought their 
own lunchboxes. Those who didn’t 
either didn’t eat or else they had 
to be grubstaked to a sandwich. 
As you know, a guy just couldn’t 
leave his position to run out and 
get a hotdog. The Yankees pro- 
vided plenty of food before and 
after the two games here in New 
York. It seems to me the Philly 
Management could have sent at 
least sandwiches down into tke 
photographers’ coops.” 

No Seats 

An AP lensman was standing 
near-by. “I had to go out and buy 
some camp chairs so we could sit 
down,” he said. “It wasn’t the 
fault of the Philly management, 
however. The Philly photographers 
had met with management and 
had neglected to mention the need 
for chairs. It was just one of those 
things. 
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“I don’t know what else to add. 
It was good baseball from a pitch- 
ing angle, but photo coverage was 
strictly routine.” 


Reds Seize Acme Man 

ALLYN BauM, Acme Newspic- 
tures chief in Germany, was ar- 
rested by East German police and 
held for 26 hours this week for 
stepping into the Soviet zone. 

Mr. Baum, who once before was 
held by the Reds for an identical 
violation, and his driver had ven- 
tured out to make some pictures of 
foxholes which had been dug for 
machine-gun crews by Soviet zone 
communist police in a_ lonely 
vegetable garden section of the 
U. S. zone. 

The Reds were reported to have 
retreated in a hurry when they 
learned they were in the wrong 
zone. West Berlin police said Mr. 
Baum apparently was confused 
about the Soviet zone boundary 
line and had accidentally stepped 
over it. 


Fire Photo Contest 


THE National Press Photogra- 
phers Association is joining the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion in sponsoring an anual con- 
test to, pick the best fire photo- 
graphs of the year. 

Prize money totaling $375 will 
be given winning news cameramen 
at the 55th annual meeting of the 
NFPA in Detroit, May 7-11. The 
contest is open to all cameramen 
in the U. S. and Canada. Closing 
date is January, 1951. For further 
information, write to the NFPA, 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

Suggested slogan for the con- 
test: “Get your pictures in while 
they’re hot, boys.” 


New duPont Lab 


A NEW DU POoNnrT laboratory has 
been opened in Parlin, N. J. It 
will be devoted to resarch and de- 
velopment work in the field of 
photographic films and processes. 

The two-story concrete and 
brick building, costing more than 
$1,000,000, represents an expan- 
sion in the company’s research on 
photo products. 


J 

Ads: Hold Despite War 

War in Korea hasn’t yet affected 
ad budgets, Business Week re- 
ports in a survey. But, the maga- 
zine said, some ad managers have 
worked up alternative schedules to 
use in case of all-out mobilization. 
The barometer to watch, said Busi- 
ness Week, is cooperative ads 
placed by appliance dealers and 
manufacturers. 





Bright Vlocis 


Cook Book Sale 

Tue Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News 
is cooperating with local grocery 
stores in the sale of a series 
of 24 cook books on special dish- 
es. One book a week is offered 
at the stores for 15 cents plus a 
coupon from the News. 


Voting Machine 

As a public service, the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot had 
the city clerk set up a voting 
machine in the newspaper’s main 
lobby and readers were invited 
to look the machine over and 
learn how it operates. 


Dial Telephone Section 

THE Tallahassee (Fla.) Daily 
Democrat published an eight-page 
section to mark the switch-over 
to dial telephones in its city. All 
ads were keyed to the dial 
*phones. 


Communications Center 
THE Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
conducted a Communications 


Center at the 100th Wisconsin 
State Fair. The exhibit contained 
99 papers from 1837 to 1950, 
each carrying an account of his- 
torical events in the country’s 
history. Other exhibits showed the 
news facilities of modern news. 
papers. 


Footballs for Fall 

A NIGHT-GAME football and a 
collegiate type headgear are being 
offered by the Chicago Herald- 
American for subscriptions _ this 
fall. 

The Chicago Sun-Times has hit 
upon bowling balls as a circula- 
tion builder, offering a ball for 
six 26-week home delivery sub- 
scriptions. 


Regal Shoe Ads to Run 
In Papers in 48 Cities 
PHILADELPHIA—Regal Shoe Co. 
Co. will use several variations on 
its “Compare” theme in fall ad- 
vertising scheduled for newspapers 
in the 48 cities in which Regal 
Shoe Stores are located. N. W. 
Ayer & Son is the agency. 
The campaign opened early in 
September with a page advertise- 
ment in the New York Times, 
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Making Pictures and Taking Prizes... 
It’s a Routine with Dayton’s Bob Doty 






Perennial Prize-Winner Started 
As Wirephoto Machine Operator 


“It’s a lot more fun to take pictures 
than to receive them.” That’s what Bob 
Doty, now Chief Photographer of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald decided 
14 years ago when he transferred from 
wirephoto machine to Graphic camera 
and became a full-fledged press pho- 
tographer. 

The paper that encouraged this wise 
switch was the Dayton Daily News. Fol- 
lowing this start, Doty moved on to the 
Washington Star, the Baltimore Sun, 
and finally to the Dayton Journal. Serv- 
ice with the Marine Corps intervened; 
but, in 1946, Doty came back to the 
Dayton Herald as Chief Photographer 
and kept his post when the Journal and 
Herald merged. 

Since 1938, when Doty first came to 
the Dayton Journal, his photographic 
know-how and artistry have won him a 
list of honors and awards as long as 
your arm. In every year since 1940, ex- 
cept for his war service, his photos have 
taken major awards around the country. 

Some of the outstanding notable hon- 
ors copped by Doty: 1940, “Picture of 
the Week” in Life Magazine; 1941, 2 
prizes in Ohio AP contest, also sports 
contest sponsored by Look Magazine; 
1942, first prize Ohio AP contest; 1943, 
first and second prizes in the same con- 
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test; 1948, his picture “Striking Lady,” 
prize-winner in the Missouri School of 
Journalism contest, was featured in 
Life, Time, and Newsweek and included 
by Acme Newspictures among its Pic- 
tures of the Year; 1948, Top award, 
Graflex contest; 1949 First prize, Gra- 
flex contest, with the picture above, 
“My Turn.” 





Bob Doty, like most other crack press 
cameramen, has always used Graflex 
and Graphic equipment. He has this 
to say about the Pacemakers which he 
and his entire photo department use: 
“I like the Pacemaker’s versatility. Out 
on assignment under all conditions, ’m 
always certain I'll return with a picture. 
The Pacemaker is always a sure-shot 


with me!” P 
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Here's Looking 
At You... by 
Bob Garland 


There are times 
when even a vet- 
€ran news photog- 
rapher uses hind- 
sight and wishes 
he’d used a new 
technique or applied fresh thinking to 
a photographic problem. Refresher 
courses help you keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the photographic field. 

\ new and lively source of photogra- 
phic lore is appearing in the form of a 
very COMPLETE BOOK OF PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY, published recently 
by the National Press Photographers 
Association and unveiled to members 
attending the 1950 Convention at At- 
lantic City a few weeks ago. 

The COMPLETE BOOK OF PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY contains a remark- 
able series of articles, thoroughly illus- 
trated and written by experts in all 
branches of press photography. It is a 
book that all press photographers 
should read thoroughly so that they 
may be aware of what specialized fields 
have been developed. 

The day has passed when a new pho- 
tographer could be handed a Graphic 





Bob Doty 

and told, “. . . shoot at £/11 one hun- 
dredth of a second and don’t forget to 
pull the slide. .. .” Press Photographers 
make more pictures than they just hap- 
pen to take. This book will help your 
thinking when it needs revitalizing and 
when you have to make that story- 
telling picturee THE COMPLETE 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER is a book 
you should be proud to own and can 
recommend to every working camera- 
man, freelancer, editor, student and 
instructor. 
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Whittlers’ Easy Humor 
Inspires Boody Rogers 


By Jane McMaster 


WE HAVE it on the authority of 
Cartoonist Boody Rogers, who has 
an honest face, that when the 
folks used to 
come te town on 
Saturdays in 
Childress, Tex., 
there was great 
curb sitting, and 
chewing the rag 
and whittling on 
telephone _ poles. 
s moch genial 
Visitation with ac- 
companying whit- 
tling went on, he 
says, that the 
telephone poles got felled in the 
process. The telephone company 
finally had to put the lines under 
ground, he claims. 

With the whittling, easygoing, 
anecdotal, kidding Texans, humor 
is a state of mind, Mr. Rogers 
feels. And he’d like to capture 
some of that for his new hillbilly 
comic strip, offered by ASSOCIATED 
NEWSPAPERS. 

Not that Texans are strictly 
hillbilly, he hastens to explain. 
The cartoonist believes there are 
hillbillies in every state in the 
union. And he’s not supercilious 
about the term. He just means 
people who are homey and help- 
ful and genuine and unsophisticat- 
ed—natural comedians. 

Ivy of Hossfly Hills 

His daily strip, “Ivy Green”— 
the name of the pretty girl was 
chosen for its country flavor, he 
says—opens in the Hossfly Hills 
in some mythical state. And the 
Greens’ shack gets blown by a 
cyclone to the streets of Manhat- 
tan where some kidding of city 
ways sets in. 

Mr. Rogers will use a lot of 
fantasy and right up front will be 
Pappy Green, copied after the 
cartoonist’s grandfather, Sandy 
Booker McCraw, a Texas rancher. 
“He was the only man I know of 
outside of George Washington 
who never told a lie,” says Mr. 
Rogers. “He’d never say anything 
against anybody either—he was a 
perfect sucker for salesmen. He 
had no hates. He liked everybody 
and the world.” 

Romance will develop in the 
second continuity when Ivy takes 
in a poor ugly, orphan boy be- 
cause she feels sorry for him. She 
takes the orphan boy to the doc- 
tor whose house teetering at the 
top of a steep hill results in “more 
people getting killed from getting 
up to his office than from what 


Rogers 





ails them.” = 
His Best Customer 
Born in small Hobart, Okla., 
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Mr. Rogers traveled early. His 
father foliowed boom towns as a 
restaurant man. They were in and 
out of Texas, over to Smackover, 
Ark., and the cartoonist, who had 
already started drawing. finished 
high school ‘in Childress. His first 
art job, he says, was making pic- 
ture booklets of movies he’d seen. 
His’ wobbly drawings of “The 
Broken Coin”, “The Clutching 
Hand” and others brought 10c a 
booklet from his father. 

His second job was at the Chi- 
cago Academy where Editorial 
Cartoonist Carey Orr of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, an instructor, lined 
up a $50 deal with an insurance 
man. Unfortunately, the man died 
before the artwork had been de- 
livered—and there was no indem- 
nity for the cartoonist. 

Coming to New York, Mr. 
Rogers sold almost immediately to 
Collier's and the old Life and 
Judge. He drew two comics for 
“The Funnies”, early comic book, 
published by Dell. He’s ghosted 
several comic strips (he'd rather 
not say which) and since the war, 
when he saw service in the Pacific, 
he’s been drawing comic books. 

One colorful experience was 
some placer gold mining in North- 
ern California during the depres- 
sion. Mr. Rogers and two friends 
found gold all right, but they 
didn’t have any machinery and 
the gold they managed to get out 
just paid for the provisions each 
week. “I suggested that if we 
all made a special effort—worked 
a little longer and harder, we 
might be able to show a 
profit,” relates Mr. Rogers. So a 
Hard Work routine went into ef- 
fect. But, sadly, it engendered 
heightened appetites. “We mined 
more gold—but we had to buy 
more food, too. We still broke 
even.” Mr. Rogers came back to 
New York. 

He lives in Westbury, L. I. 
“with the horsey set but I haven't 
got any horses.” The cartoonist 
says he has one goat. 


Perry Mason New 
Strip Character 

UNIVERSAL FEATURE SYNDICATE, 
Los Angeles, is offering a new ad- 
venture strip based on Detective 
Perry Mason, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner’s fiction character. 

The daily and Sunday strip be- 
gins Oct. 16, with Mr. Gardner 
doing the continuity. 


New Syndicate Serves 
Anglo-Jewish Papers 

SABRA PUBLICATIONS & FEa- 
rURES, which recently set up head- 
quarters at 96 Warren St., New 
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York City, to serve Anglo-Jewish 
newspapers, announces a National 
Jewish Comic section including an 
adventure strip, “The Adventures 
of Captain Tov.” 

The weekly strip, drawn by 
John Belcastro, is built around ad- 
ventures of Israeli pioneers. Other 
features in the Section will be a 
humor strip, the “Cohens”; and a 
panel, “Oddities in Jewish Life.” 

Sabra, headed by Joe Harrison 
Fried, is also offering a “Jewry in 
the News” photo section. 


News and Notes 

“THE GOLDEN YEARS”, weekly 
column about older folks’ prob- 
lems by Thomas Collins of the 
Chicago Daily News, is offered by 
GENERAL FEATURES CorpP. 

Ben Gross, CHICAGO TRIBUNE- 
New YorK News Syndicate radio- 
tv columnist, is doing a_ special 
weekly column entitled “Second 
Hearing-Second Sight.” He uses 
feature material without a time 
element. 

KEYSTONE PICTURES, INC., New 
York, has the rights in America 
and Canada to the book, “I 
Burned Hitler” by Erich Kempka, 
Hitler's chauffer. 

Dick Calkins, Jr., who illus- 
trates “Cowboy Life” for West- 
Ways FEATURE SYNDICATE, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., has joined the staff of 
the Tucson Daily Citizen as car- 
toonist. 

“Twirp Season”, in which the 
woman pays, is coming up in 
“Freckles and His Friends”, NEA 
comic; “Sadie Hawkins Day” in 
Al Capp’s “Li'l Abner.” 

“Ben Friday”, NEw YorK 
HERALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE comic 
by Lariar and Spranger, has 
changed its title to “Bantam 
Prince” as the youngster proved 
to have a lot of appeal. Plans are 
for Ben Friday to wed Liz Mor- 
ton, leave the strip. 

HERALD ‘TRIBUNE Columnist 
Walter Lippman, making a first- 





pushes you around 


| For some parents, a baby is a diapered demon 

| to cram with cod liver oil. ascorbic acid, 
protein and pablum. And for some babies, 
a parent is a combination butler, footman, 


hand survey of European condi- 
tions, will cable at intervals in 
lieu of his three-a-week articles. 


Cecil B. De Mille 
Writes GFC Series 

Ceci B. DE MILLE, 69-year- 
old movie producer, starts a series 


of reminiscent and anecdotal 
articles for GEN- 
ERAL FEATURES 


Corp. Oct. 29. 

In the first of 
the 1,000 - word 
articles, for 
week-end release, 
Mr. De Mille 
deals with some 
of his Bible pic- 
tures (“The Ten 
Command- 
ments,” “The 
King of Kings,” 
etc.) and some of the millions 
he’s spent. 

“Cecil B. De Mille Speaking” 
will run indefinitely. 


22 Members Enroll 
In INP 25-Year Club 


The inaugural dinner of the 
International News Photos 25 
Year Club took place Oct. 6 in 
New York City. The club’s 22 
members represent more than 
500 years’ employment with INP. 

Arthur Levy was. chairman. 
Those present were: Jane Berger, 
Arthur Sasse, George Frank, 
Henry Bernard, Sam Schulman, 
Frank Ritchie, Jack Schaeffer, 
Charles Knell, Philip Burchman, 
Jack Fletcher, Harold Randall, Sol 
Blackman, Sid Edelberg, Walter 
Johansmeyer and William Kenny. 
Absent because of illness or dis- 
tance were Helen Donnelly, Cavio 
Sileo, Ben Armiger, George Wood- 
ruff, Harry Vantine and Don Al- 
ford. Seymour Berkson, general 
manager of INP, and Sid Maut- 
net, executive editor, also at- 


tended. 





De Mille 






second maid, and dumb waiter. There must be a happy medium! 


“Your Child and You” 


By Marcia Winn, ex-Chicago Tribune reporter, with two small 


kids of her own... tells parents how to grapple with a baby! 


Informal information on thumb sucking, spinach, breast feeding, 


tricycles, pets, front teeth, guarantees a growing audience! 


Spanking-new twice-a-week feature . 


.. Started in September in 


the Chicago Tribune... has choice territories still open! 
For proofs and prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager ... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Not so long ago 
we were driving surreys...crossing mud roads...or tied to the veranda. 





Then came 
progress in petroleum... 


r IS NOT BY ACCIDENT that our greatest years of 
progress have been the 91 years since the first oil 
well was drilled. America’s ample supply of low cost 
liquid fuels and tough lubricants—which made our 
machine age possible—are not the products of nature 
alone but of the resourcefulness of free men, spurred 
on by the rewards the American System offers. 

That’s why the energy of petroleum runs our cars, 
trucks and vessels ... heats our homes, schools and 
factories . .. powers our ships and planes, our mod- 
ern trains and farm machinery . . . and is the back- 
bone of America’s defense. 





and the benefits... 











Your oil industry is better prepared today than 
ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum 
has increased around 25 per cent since the peak de- 
mands of World War II—during which our Armed 
Forces never lacked for oil and all essential civilian 
needs were met. 

In peace or war, the initiative of oil men working 
in privately-managed, competing oil companies pro- 
vides America with the largest possible supplies of 
petroleum products — of the highest quality at the 
lowest prices in the world. 


ALL during Oil Progress Week, October 15th-21st, thousands of America’s oil 
companies throughout the nation invite you to meet local oilmen and hear at 
first hand about the progress that has been made to build up the nation’s strength 
and to provide you and your neighbors with more and better oil products. 


Oil Industry Information Committee +« 50 West 50th Street, N. Y., N.Y. 


Oil Progress Week 


we have all enjoyed. 








—October 15th-21st 


Published by Gulf Oil Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

















CIRCULATION 


Harmonious ABC Meet 
Set for Oct. 26-27 


By George A. Brandenburg 





CuicaGo — Advance indications The Journal's mileage rate of .82 
point to a harmonious convention resulted from the operation of 32 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- vehicles for 1,094,000 miles with 
tions here Oct. 26-27 at the Drake nine accidents. The paper placed 
Hotel. This seems to be especially third in the 1948-49 contest. 



































true of the newspaper division. Toronto Paper Second 
President P. L. Thomson has Second , =e 
ef. § ; ‘ place was awarded to HIEF BOND SALESMAN 
announced his intention to retire, the Toronto (Ont.) Globe and C 


: ee : “ : left, publisher of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
neo er ongroeen for 23 Mail, which dropped from first camer’ “sey Vernon’ L. Clark, at right, his official commission x 
(E&P. @) " 7. br 15) th ere” place in the preceding contest. chairman of the Newspaper Publishers Advisory Committee in the 

» Oct. 7, page 15) the board ‘The Globe and Mail vehicles cov- Savings Bonds Division of the U. S. Treasury. Mr. Clark is director 


will elect a president, who will ereg 716.000 miles with 2-08 h i i i 
i : oI am, center, is national sales director, 
serve as ‘chairman of the board, peor PRRs ma angi 98. seven of the division, and Leon J. Markham, ‘ 


2 Mean ampeonge see cae The Journal Garage Co., Port- Washington D..C. Times Herald. Ft, Lauderdale News 

sit au de an advertiser OF and, Ore., delivering the Portland State and National Regulations . 

agency member. Journal, placed third with a rate —Matthew Sullivan, Gannett Uses Batheay sane 

Knight Is Luncheon Speaker of 1.79. The company’s 31 vehi- Newspapers, Rochester, N. Y. F . wore Daily News . 
John ‘S. Knight, president of cles had 13 accidents in 727,000 © ABC—Roy Hatton, Detroit vu psc tare “a cul eaten 

Knight Newspapers, will be the miles. In the preceding contest, (Mich.) Free Press. — ; . 





luncheon speaker Thursday, Oct. the company ranked second. Educational—H. Phelps Gates, birthday and wedding anniversan 

a a . . " Ppa : ‘ dates, and rewards boys who in 
26. Speakers at the opening ses- The Toledo (O.) Blade ranked Christian Science Monitor. se route coverage with of 
sion will include Phillips Wyman, fourth, the same as in the previous Newspaperboy—Howard Stodg- orchid annie es for , alk 
vicepresident, McCall Corp.; W. year’s contest, with a rate of 1.97. hill, Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin. Dietes os saad by the car. 
B. Potter, director of advertising, Newspapers Rank 17th Safe Driving—James Jae, St. ea pa ‘kept on file in the che: 
Eastman Kodak Co.; and Clar- Newspaper truck fleets ranked Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat. lation office. When the date ap 
ence B.:.Goshorn, chairman of 17th in the 22 divisions of the na- _ Question Box—Morris Shorr, proaches, the carrier gets a re 
board, Benton and Bowles, Inc. tional contest, which covered the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call. ¥ 


minder, and is also told how he 
can obtain the cersage. 
Good response is reported. 


President, Thomson will give his period. from July 1, 1949 to June Labor Relations—Ray Mack, 
annual report on Thursday morn- 30, 1950. The mileage rate (acci- Washington (D. C.) News. 
ing. Divisional meetings will take dents per 100,000 vehicle miles) Necrology—Pat Fincher, Austin 
place Thursday afternoon and the for newspaper fleets was 3.60— (Tex.) American-Statesman. 
closing general session on Friday. 13% lower than in the 1948-49 ® * * 
E. R. Hatton, Detroit (Mich.) contest. The average rate for all Farber to Tampa Print it in 
Free Press, will be chairman of fleets was 1.86, a 40% reduction. CLARK FARBER, formerly circu- 
the newspaper divisional meeting. 





lation manager of the Miami 

Elect 3 Newspaper Directors SCMA Elects Officers (Fla.) Daily News, has become its We st. 

Newspaper directors whose OrFicers of Southern Circula- circulation manager of the Tampa 5 a? 
terms expire are Lisle Baker, Jr., tion Managers Association elected (Fla.) Tribune. Frank Hamilton, 4 i oo” 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal at the 21st annual meeting in Tribune circulator, remains with . ~ FOR 
and Times; W. J. J. Butler, Toron- Jackson, Miss., are: J. E. Walker, the paper. Mr. Farber was with Wada t) 
to (Ont.) Globe and Mail: and Knoxville, Tenn., president; Frank the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal prior (DISTRIBUTION 
William F. Lucey, Lawrence Hamilton, Tampa, Fla., first vice- to joining the Miami Daily News 
(Mass.) Eagle and Tribune. president; Phil Turner, Jackson- 10 years ago. 





Robert M. Gray, Esso Standard Ville, Fla., second vicepresident; CarL CLurFF, field representa- 
Oil Co., will preside as chairman | ae OK Cubbedge, Savannah, Ga., tive for the Gresham (Ore.) Out- 
af the ABC advertiser divisional Convention secretary; Arthur S. J/ook, has resigned to be circula- 
meeting. Directors whose terms Daniel, Atlanta, Ga., treasurer; tion manager of the Olympia 
expire are Howard M. Chapin, and Don R. Davis, Birmingham, (Wash.) Daily Olympian. He has 


Save time and money .. . letw 
print your magazine, newsps 
per, catalog, comic book, adver | @ | 
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General Foods Corp.; Russell Z. la., secretary. been replaced by Dick Jacques, of — tising circular, etc., on new} Cy 
Eller, California Fruit Growers Portland, a June graduate from print. Black, color or proces} Aj 
Exchange; William A. Hart, E. I. Northern Group Meets the University of Oregon. B colors. Fast, modern rotay lin 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; W. NORTHERN STATES Circulation e presses. Fly us the copy and lay cal 
S. McLean, Fisher Body Division, Managers Association will meet ¥ outs, mats or plates. Letw 
General Motors Corp.; D. D. at Austin, Minn., Oct. 15-16, with @ = quote on your needs. ™ 
Richards, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Lloyd Fennell, Austin Daily LIKE we 
and H. H. Rimmer, Canadian Herald, presiding. Norman Do- yg Rodgers he Ar 
General Electric Co. man, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 8 
H. H. Kynett, Ajtkin-Kynett and Tribune, is vicepresident and i McDonald th 
Co., ABC first vicepresident, wil] Walter Schaeffer, Marinette (Wis.) e ¥ PUBLISHERS, INC. a Ne 
serve as chairman of the advertis- Eagle Star, secretary-treasurer. # Rotary Printing Specialists - 
eer meeting. The term of x ively on Newsprint air 
fo, gamble Uso Burnet Ca» ICMA Committees Named |Want to know how to get your “agai wen sanseew, | an 
yaar. , : ERE HEALy, president of Inter- newspaper on the million dol- Los Angeles 43, California 
national Circulation Managers As- aw ‘Mies alte idl rif------------" 
Atlanta Journal Wins Sate aumene et a ee ne } Rodgers & McDoneld, Les Angeles 43 
Fleet Safety Contest Publicity—Cy Favor, Utica | Please send samples of your work | 7 
OP HONORS in the newspaper (N. Y.) Press. = 1 
division of the 1949-50 National Auditing—Shiel Dunsker, Cin- Sen ae ay Fe ‘Been 
Fleet Safety contest went to the cinnati (O.) Post. ; Address — | 


Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. Entertainment—Hap Robinson, 
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PAN AMERICAN 





is today the World’s Most 


Experienced Airline 





—thanks to hundreds 
of thousands of friends in 


LATIN AMERICA 


®@ From a 90-mile route, Key West to 
Cuba in 1927, Pan American World 
Airways has now expanded to an air- 
line system serving 74 countries and 
colonies on 6 continents—over 60,000 
unduplicated route miles. 


The first sea across which Pan 
American flew was the Caribbean... 
the first coritinent which it linked with 
North America was South America 
...the first American-built 4-engine 
air transport to be put into service 
anywhere (1932) was assigned by Pan 


STillwell 6-0600 
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American to trans-Caribbean service. 
Without the support of the forward- 
looking, air-minded people of the 
twenty Republics of Latin America, 
Pan American’s rapid, world-wide 
growth would not have been possible. 
Saludos Amigos—jy gracias! 
Saludos Amigos—e obrigados! 
For reservations from New York, to 
any major city in the West Indies, 
Central or South America, call the 
Transportation Desk in your hotel or 
Pan American World Airways direct— 











Previous Inter-American 


-..and Pan American 





Press Conferences 


1926— Washington, D.C. 


1942—Mexico City 


1943— Havana 


1945—Caracas 


1946— Bogota 


1949—Quito 


1950—New York City 


had completed: — 


1927—First flight—Key 
West, Florida to Havana, 
Cuba, October 1927. 


1942—Pan American had 
already established service to 
every country in Central 
America and South America 
and to almost every major 
island in the West Indies. 


1943—First all-cargo air 
service between North and 
South America. 


1945—Constellation-type 
Clippers went into service 

..- Order had been placed 
for 20 double-decked ‘‘Strato”’ 
Clippers. 


1946— First non-stop ser- 
vice from New York to 
San Juan. 


1949— Already-proven, low- 
cost tourist service be- 

tween New York and Puerto 
Rico was extended all the 
way through to Buenos Aires 
(via Trinidad and Rio de 
Janeiro). 


In 1950—Pan American 
announced the first truly 
“*blue-ribbon”’ air service 

of the Western Hemisphere— 
**E] Presidente”’... New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires over- 
night ‘‘Strato’’ Clipper 
service. 





Ticket Offices: 80 East 42nd St.; Rockefeller Center Promenade; 
100 Broadway; 910 E. 163rd St.; in Brooklyn, Airlines Terminal. 


FAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 














Imported News 
Flow Is Eased 
By Postal Plan 


Paris—The flow across nation- 
al frontiers of news about impor- 
tant world affairs will be facilitat- 
ed for readers of imported foreign 
newspapers and magazines in six 
countries, as a result of steps taken 
by UNESCO. 

Belgium, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Norway and Sweden have 
replied favorably to recommenda- 
tions sent out by UNESCO to its 
Member States that they support 
a scheme initiated by the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. This allows 
readers to pay in the currencies 
of their countries at their local 
post offices for subscriptions. 

The five countries have in- 
formed UNESCO that they are 
already applying the system in 
regard to certain foreign coun- 
tries, and that they are increasing 
the number of nations from which 
their nationals can obtain publica- 
tions in their own local money. 
In addition, Italy has made known 
to UNESCO that ‘it will establish 
the service with all countries will- 
ing to carry out such exchanges. 

UNESCO has also asked its 
Member States to carry out provi- 
sions of the Universal Postal Con- 
vention, by which a 50% reduc- 


tion is allowed in postal rates for | 
newspapers, periodicals, books and | 


pamphlets. Iraq has expressed 
willingness to reduce rates for | 
publications mailed from its ter- | 
ritory. This brings to 45 the num- | 
ber of nations, including 36| 
UNESCO Member States, which | 
have agreed to reductions in rates | 
for printed matter. 
* 


‘Divide and Conquer’ 
Strategy Authorized 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Labor Relations Board ruled this | 
week that a union may exercise | 
the “divide and conquer” strategy | 
in negotiating for a contract with | 
an association of employers. The | 
association, it held, violated the | 
Taft-Hartley Act when members 
discharged all of their employes | 
after a union struck one plant. 

The decision was the reverse of | 
the position which Robert N. Den- | 
ham, former NLRB general coun- | 
sel, had taken in another case. 


* | 

| 

Van Sooy Is Delegate | 
SAN FrRANCIsScO—Neil Van Sooy, | 
junior past national president, was 
elected delegate of the San Fran- | 
cisco chapter to the Sigma Delta | 
Chi convention in Florida next 
month. Ray Spangler, publisher | 
Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune, | 
and Harold Turnblad, Associated | 
Press, were elected as alternates. | 





Thank you... 


“A News-Star Advertiser for Over 4 Century” | 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 








for rating us as one of the top 10% of the 
670 newspapers in which you place advertising. 


More and more space buyers are pointing their sales mess- 
ages direct into the Shawnee Market. 
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cLo:b¥ 
Over 50,000 residents of Shawnee and 


the surrounding territory every day read the 


SHAWNEE NEWS-STAR 


“*A Stauffer Publication” 


Represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Oklahoma City @ Atlanta @ San Francisco 
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Good thing 
he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the rush days 
of 1941. But it’s a good thing he’s bigger 
today. For the telephone system of nine years 
ago couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by over 16,000,000. 
There are nearly twice as many now as nine 
years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance circuits 
have been added. Billions of dollars have been 
spent for new equipment of all kinds. The 
number of Bell Telephone employees has in- 
creased to more than 600,000. 


Times like these emphasize the benefits of 
such growth and the value of a strong, healthy 
telephone company to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the Nation depends 
on telephone service to get things done and speed 
the job of defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Four out of five of the major newspaper 
pressrooms in the United States have 
standardized on and used Cline Electrical 
Equipment for many years. Throughout 
South America many of the leading news- 
papers rely on Cline. And in such widely 
spread countries as England, South Africa, 
Scotland, New Zealand, Australia, Egypt 
and India hundreds of press units utilize 
the Cline System of Unit Drives. 


"CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


UNIT PRESS DRIVES 

CONTROLS... REELS 

AUTOMATIC TENSIONS 
SPEED PASTERS 


During 40 years of specialization in the newspaper 
field Cline has pioneered and developed many 
outstanding improvements for safely and econom- 
ically speeding papers through the presses. 


Cline Unit Drives and Controls; teamed with 
Cline Reels, Tensions and Pasters; are the most 
efficient and economical combination of produc- 
tion equipment on the market today... main- 
taining the desired speeds throughout ‘entire 
runs, with stops only for replating or mechanical 
adjustments of presses. 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
New Address...Main Office: 3405 West 47th Street ¢ Chicago 32 
Nomen SEAS ERTEY ssotor ens 
San Francisco 8, Calif. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Chicago Tribune 
Defends Policy 
On ‘Race Label’ 


CuicaGo—Despite complaint by 
the City Club of Chicago that 
“race labeling” helps to “set Ne- 
groes apart,” the Chicago Tribune 
is continuing its policy of indenti- 
fying persons as Negroes, whether 
the story be favorable or not. 

“Our readers deserve every 
scrap of information concerning 
the principal in a story—whether 
it be a crime story or a story 
which is complimentary to the 
persons mentioned or merely non- 
committal on that point,” ex- 
plained J. Loy Maloney, Tribune 
managing editor. 

Report the Facts 

“We merely report the facts,” 
he added. “We only carry what’s 
on the police record and often 
this information helps to identify 
a criminal.” 

The Tribune treats news re- 
flecting credit on the Negro race 
with the same policy of identifi- 
cation, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Maloney said that in the 
case of Negro athletes, who are 
well known to sports fans, the 
Tribune does not continue to re- 
peat their identification as Ne- 
groes. He also called attention to 
the fact the Tribune has a Negro 
reporter on its staff, covering Ne- 
gro news for its metropolitan sec- 
tion. 

_ Other Chicago newspapers 
identify Negroes when the color 
label is of importance to the 
story. 

Newspaper Policy Outlined 

The Chicago Daily News has a 
policy that when a Negro is in- 
volved in a story and his race is of 
little consequence, it is not men- 
tioned. However, when the color is 
essential to the story, the Daily 
News describes the person as a 
Negro. When a Negro is involved 
in a major crime, color is noted. 
The Daily News has a Negro re- 
porter on its staff. 

The Chicago Herald-American 
adheres to a policy of not dis- 
criminating against Negroes. The 
paper always identifies the person 
as a Negro if he has achieved 
recognition, or if such identifica- 
tion is important to the apprehen- 
hion of a person charged with a 
crime. The Herald-American for 
several years has had a Negro 
sports writer who not only covers 
sports events, but other activities, 
as well, that reflect credit to the 
Negro race. 

Racial identification is only 
used by the Chicago Sun-Times 
when it is essential to the story. 
In a case of a person sought for 
a crime who is a Negro, the Sun- 
Times mentions the fact along 
with a description of the indi- 
vidual. The Sun-Times does not 
identify a person as~a Negro if 
arrested for a crime. Nor does 
the paper refer to color if a Ne- 
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gro is mentioned for achievement, 
unless it is an outstanding honor 
such as Ralph Bunche winning 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Policy Change Urged 

The City Club’s pamphlet “John 
Smith, Negro,” asserts that “in a 
paper that emphasizes crimes of 
violence as the Tribune does, 
there are inevitably many news 
stories connecting Negroes with 
such crimes. The inference is 
drawn by readers that Negroes 
have an inherent biological ten- 
dency toward crime .. .” 

The Tribune’s record is “not 
all black,” the pamphlet stated, 
adding the Tribune has published 
a “praiseworthy” editorial against 
Southern university discrimination, 
an “excellent series of signed ar- 
ticles on Negro problems,” and 
has banned race labeling in its 
ads. 

The City Club suggested, how- 
ever, that readers bring pressure 
on the Tribune “through any 
channels of influence” in an effort 
to get the paper to change its 
policy by using Negro only when 
it is relevant in a story. 

= 


Young Deplores 
Staff Indifference 


ANN ARBOR — Maintaining an 
“efficient, intelligent and hard-hit- 
ting” editorial staff is the greatest 
problem facing newspaper editors 
today, the University Press Club 
of Michigan was told Oct. 6. 

Dwight Young, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Dayton (O.) Journal 
Herald and president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, said keeping a good staff has 
always been a major problem but 
he asserted that “the difficulties 
of today are often extremely dis- 
couraging” for conscientious and 
ambitious editors. 

“I am amazed at the careless- 
ness, the indifference and the lack 
of initiative that are to be found 
in so many editorial departments,” 
he declared. 

The Dayton publisher said he 
could not help contrast today’s 
indifference with the past when 
every raw recruit who came into 
the editorial department brought 
with him visions of greatness. 

* 
Lawton Dailies Open 
Campaign Against Vice 

Lawton, Okla.—The Constitu- 

tion and Morning Press, published 
by Ned Shepler, have launched 
a crusade against crime and gam- 
bling, following the gathering of 
evidence by staffers. 
_ One story stated that investigat- 
ing reporters “purchased mixed 
drinks without difficulty and 
watched professional dice games 
and poker games.” 

A strongly worded editorial di- 
rected attention to the fact that 
“underworld operators” are enter- 
ing Lawton at a time when Fort 


Sill is receiving young officers and 
men. 











And when it comes to 


VOTING RECORDS 


... the HEART of 
Political Campaigns 


... the CORE of top-notch 
News Stories, Editorials, 
Features 


can you give your readers the COMPLETE, the 
OBJECTIVE, story on the men they sent to 
Congress . . 

or are you relying on the claims and counter- 
claims of partisans? 


Elections are coming up, and reporting voting 
records is an important news responsibility. 
CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, a news 
and reference service exclusively devoted to 
Congress, is the only practical place where 
a newspaper editor or editorial writer can get 
the complete, non-partisan record of every 
Congressman. 


CQ’S EXCLUSIVE VOTING CHARTS en- 
able clients to compile the complete voting 
record of a single Congressman or a whole 
state delegation, swiftly, accurately. Or CQ 
will compile these records for subscribers at a 
nominal fee. 


Voting Records are only part of the intensive 
and exclusive coverage provided by Congres- 
sional Quarterly, only complete, current and 
permanent reference on Congress. CQ also 
summarizes all the major actions of Congress 
and the pressures brought to bear on its mem- 
bers; gives the picture on lobbies, party unity, 
bipartisan support, attendance records; i gee 
on committee activities and bills introduced and 
acted upon. 


CQ Gives You 


The makings for this week’s stories, fea- 
tures, editorials 


The tips for next week’s 


The batkground for next month’s . . 
next year’s 


An inquiry will bring details promptly. 
Congressional 
Quarterly 


News Features 


1156—19th Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A WORLD-WIDE ORGANIZATION 


WITH THE NECESSARY FACIL- 
ITIES TO HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
MARKET AND MEDIA PROBLEMS 
ABROAD. 
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Joshua B. Powers Organization is a world-wide network of representations, 
| offices and agents. In addition to offices in New York, London, Paris, Buenos 
Aires, and Mexico City, we have agents in Cuba, Colombia, Chile, Brazil, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, New Orleans, and Miami. This setup not only 
enables us to offer the advantages of local advertising with centralized con- 
trol, but also it puts us in a position to help you with your market and media 
| 1 problems in all parts of the world. To learn more about our services ask us 
| to send you our descriptive folder. It can be of value to you to be 
acquainted with us, and we in turn would like to know and serve you. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Editor Critics Don’t 
Agree on What To Do 


By Dwight Bentel 


A JOURNALISM GRADUATE whose 
training was a product of the 
combined thinking of editors 
would have a badly split person- 
ality. 

This conclusion emerges from a 
study of the now highly publi- 
cized editors’ letters to Dwight 
Young, ASNE president, discuss- 
ing (and cussing) the J-schools 
(E&P, Sept. 29). 

While many of the editors were 
outspokenly critical of journalism 
education’s shortcomings, not all 
were in agreement as to what they 
are. 

As a matter of fact, few were. 
Diversity, not similarity, charac- 
terized the editors’ expressions. 

Shattered Personality 

Graduate of a program con- 

forming to all of the editors’ 
judgments would be an _ educa- 
tional self-contradiction. 
_ This shattered journalistic per- 
sonality would at the same time 
have had little technical training, 
and a great deal. 

For the sake of his professional 
growth and eventual achievement 
he would be well-grounded in 
theory rather than method. But 
his training also would have 
avoided theory for the “practi- 
Gal.” 

‘Our product of diverse editorial 
thinking would have spent his col- 
lege time largely on liberal stud- 
ies because he would “learn his 
journalism on the job.” But on 
beginning that job he would know 
bow to gather news efficiently, 
interpret it accurately, write it flu- 
ently—in short, be well trained 
technically. 

They’re St@l Beginners 

He would demonstrate at once 
“solid journalistic qualifications.” 

But on the other hand, he 
wouldn’t “show” much at _ first, 
because editors, “nervous, impa- 
tient, exacting by nature” would 
nevertheless remember that “jour- 
nalism graduates are still begin- 
ners On newspaper staffs.” 

Our “mutually exclusive” grad- 
uate would be the product of a 
graduate school, but nevertheless 
would have no graduate training. 
For while “graduate study is sheer 
waste,” training “should be con- 
fined to the graduate level.” 

If this grad made good on the 
job, it would be because he had 
the “stuff” to become a newspa- 
perman. If he failed, it would be 
because his journalism training 
was inadequate. 

And so on. = 


In Sphere of Agreement 
On some things the editors were 
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in agreement. For example, that 
the J-schools are not making the 
most of their opportunities. 

On many things they were not 
in agreement. As for example, 
what the J-schools should do to 
make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. 

Some newspapers and a national 
news magazine vigorously raked 
over the criticisms and gleefully 
hauled out the most searing. They 
indicated in headine and lead that 
U. S. editors had repudiated jour- 
nalism education. 

Journalism students would have 
been taught to listen more care- 
fully when Mr. Young pointed 
out: 

“Outstanding thing about the 
letters is the overwhelming real- 
ization among the editors that 
schools of journalism have a use- 
ful function in the newspaper 
world and that the editors are 
eager to cooperate with journal- 
ism faculties in developing the 
schools along lines that will make 
them increasingly useful.” 


To Make More Useful 

Outstanding also, however, was 
the lack of agreement, from edi- 
tor to editor, as to what should be 
done to make them more useful. 
The letters pointed up some of the 
problems that have long plagued 
journalism education. As for ex- 
ample, the troublesome inconsist- 
ency sometimes found in editor 
emphasis on liberal arts as op- 
posed to technical instruction. 

The editor says, “Don’t worry 
about the journalism. See that 
your students get strong prepara- 
tion in the humanities.” Then he 
hires a kid with technical prepara- 
tion or some experience and 
never asks about his “liberal” 
background. 

More Convenient 


Mr. Young’s 45 letter writers 
frequently repeated the demand 
for a liberal arts emphasis. But 
spotted throughout appeared fre- 
quent admissions that in hiring, 
immediate competencies often out- 
weigh the more long-range con- 
sideration of background. 

Said one respondent, for ex- 
ample: 

“I don’t believe that college 
is a vocational school. . . . How- 
ever, I’m afraid that at times we 
favor the journalism trained grad- 
uates because it is more immedi- 
ately convenient in the news 
room.” 

And when it came to specific 
criticism of the schools, comments 
like this one popped up: 

“It seems to me that these 


schools should offer something 
more practical than many of them 
do now.” 

Said one of Mr. Young's 45 
editors: 

“We hire about 50-50 journal- 
ism graduates and plain liberal 
arts men. The journalism grad- 
uates have one advantage—their 
technical equipment.” 

Mr. Young's batch of letters 
presented some two-score different 
criticisms of J-school practices or 
products. As evidence of the dis- 
similarity of thinking, only four 
of these criticisms were repeated 
by five or more correspondents. 

Fifteen of the criticisms were 
expressed by one editor only. 

Significant Criticisms 

Criticisms offered by five or 
more editors, then, take on extra 
significance. What were they? 

1. Some journalism graduates 
can’t spell, or write a grammatical 
sentence (five respondents). Ex- 
ample: 

“I had a curious experience the 
other week. I hired on trial a 
young man who had been grad- 
uated with high journalistic marks. 
He turned out to be one who 
didn’t know basic English or 
punctuation. Do you think some 
schools are so wrapped up in 
journalism, per se, that English 
and grammar and punctuation are 
overlooked?” 

Reported another editor: “Many 
of our youngsters are handicapped 
because somewhere along the line 
they have not learned how to spell 
out the words of the mother 
tongue. To the horror of the 
business office, recently we had to 
equip every desk with a _ small 
Webster.” 

2. Journalism graduates think 
too highly of their own ability, 
want to be editor right away 
(seven respondents). Example: 

“A young man came in a week 
ago to apply for a sports depart- 
ment job that was open. What 
was the job? Partly reading copy 
and makeup, partly writing—any 
newspaper of our size requires 
that combined knowledge in a de- 
partment of limited size. The lad 
said ‘No’ flatly and walked out. 
He wanted to be a columnist right 
off the bat.” 

Says another, “They want to be- 
come city editors, yea, managing 
editors, right off the bat and are 
offended when they are told to 
write obits instead.” 


More Difficult Admittance 

3. The schools’ requirements 
are not rigid enough, they do not 
screen carefully enough, they train 
too many (eight respondents). 
Example: 

“I think admittance to schools 
of journalism should be made 
more difficult. It seems that too 
many students enter the journal- 
ism schools because they figure 
they can get some easy credits. I 
have a feeling that too many are 
not sincerely interested in jour- 
nalism as a life work. If the en- 


trance requirements were 
ened and the dead wood trai 
ferred to regular academic cou 
as soon as the student’s attit 
has convinced the instructor th 
he is not sincere, I think 
schools would be improved. 

“This, of course, would 
the graduates, also, would be 
proved.” ‘ 

‘Faculties Not Qualified’ 

4. Journalism faculties are 
qualified to teach journalism, 
instruction is poor (eight respo 
ents). Example: 

“My fear about schools 
journalism is that too many of 
people doing the teaching are 
practical newspapermen and co 
not themselves go into a new 
paper office and give a_ satisfac 
tory performance.” 

Says another: “First off, it] 
seems that the qualifications 
teaching journalism are gene 
very low. I have run across pr 
fessors of journalism who could 
hold a job on a small te 
weekly. How can these men 
expected to turn out potenti 


newspapermen when they the 
selves don’t have enough grasp 
the profession to recognize | 
make good jot 


qualities that 
nalists?” 

From the standpoint of 
journalism teachers, of course, 
best thing about the editors’ 
ters has been the least mention 
A number of them simply s 
“The J-schools are doing a 
job and their graduates m 
good.” 


Ad Art Wins Place 
In August Gallery 


PHILADELPHIA—The Pennsy| 
nia Academy of Fine Arts dof 
its velvet coat, tucked its kd 
hair out of sight and hung uy 
its storied walls Sept. 22 an 
hibit of advertising and editoril 
art. 

It was the 16th Annual Exh 
tion of the Art Directors Club 
Philadelphia which will be of 
to the public until Oct. 15. 

In staging the show, moa 
newspaper and magazine adve' 
ing art, the Academy, oldest 
institution in the United Stal 
broke with a past dating 
1791. This is the first exhibit 
of commercial art ever to app 
in the academy’s august halls, 

a ; 


36th Picnic for Boys 

Troy, O. — The Troy D 
News had its 36th annual newspi 
perboys’ picnic Sept. 9. The 5 
nics were started in 1914 by A. 
McClung, president-publisher 
the News and the late Harold 
Pauly soon after they acquired 
paper. 

- 


Air Express Names O 

The Air Express Division 
Railway Express Agency 
named Robert W. Orr & 
ciates, Inc., to handle its adve 
ing, effective Jan. 1. 
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Engineered for action, the Blue Streak 
Comet is the fastest Linotype ever built. 
Assembling, casting, distributing—all 
functions of the two-magazine Comet have 
been simplified. Many parts have been 
standardized, others modified, while still 
others have been eliminated entirely. The 
Comet provides easier maintenance- 
easier operation. Completely new in its 
engineering concept, the Comet can be 
mechanically operated at casting speeds 
up to 12 column-width lines per minute. 


Manually or Teletypesetter Operated — 
When manually operated, the Comet 
thrives on last-minute rush jobs or steady 
hour-after-hour line production. New, 
easy-to-operate controls cut the time re- 
quired for shifting magazines, making 
vise-jaw adjustments and other machine 
settings. The Comet may be equipped for 
manual operation at any speed between 
61% and 12 lines per minute. 


When Teletypesetter operated, the Comet 
races through 12 lines of single-column 
text per minute. If operated by a Teletype- 
setter unit and equipped with a special 
Linotype self-quadder, the Comet quads 
right, left or centers in response to tape 
perforations. Linotype and the Teletype- 
setter Corporation have worked together 
in developing a new high-speed Teletype- 
setter for use on the Comet. 


Check the time-saving, profit-building fea- 
tures of the Blue Streak Comet. Then, ask 
your Linotype representative for further 
details. You'll agree—the Comet is the 
practical answer to high maintenance 
costs and inflexible production deadlines. 





The new Blue Streak COMET, | 2a) 
fast, dual-purpose Linotype | 
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Exclusive Comet Features 
For Lower Maintenance and Operating Costs 


e@ Standard Frame Motor ~— Easily replaced or repaired 


at any electrical supply store, this motor is simply 
mounted on a built-in motor frame. 


e Aluminum Distributor Screws—Light but strong, 


these new screws respond quicker to interference — 
minimize possibility of matrix damage. 


@ New Heating Units and Controls— Heaters are cast in 


solid aluminum which is then machined for even con- 
duction of heat to crucible, throat and mouthpiece. 
New controls simplify temperature adjustment. 


e@ Swing-Ovut Front— The entire front of the Comet- 


from the bottom of the magazine to the keyboard- 
swings out for instant accessibility to keyboard rods. 
Keyboard also swings out for easier maintenance. 


@ Removable Keyboard Rod Frame — For lubrication or 


maintenance of adjacent parts, loosening two screws 
permits removal of keyboard rod frame. 


@ New Distributor Clutch — This simple, positive mech- 


anism safeguards matrices and machine during distri- 
bution. The prototype of this efficient safety has been 
field-tested for years with excellent results. 


@ Handwheel Vise Jaw Adjustment — Adjusted in a mat- 


ter of seconds, this new handwheel and a micrometer 
knob set the left jaw for any measure in ems or points. 


e@ Simplified Assembler—Smoother assembling with 


less maintenance results from the new Comet assem- 
bler. Swings out with the rest of the Comet’s front. 


@ New Magazine Shift and Counterbalance~— Switch 


from one magazine to the other in less time than ever. 
No motors—no maintenance problems. 


Plus— All the other features found on all 
new Blue Streak Linotypes! 
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The Completely New 
MLCo. QUADDER 















ae Extremely Adaptable—The ML Quad- 
der is available for application to most 
30-em composing machines with or 


For Your Present Line-Composing Machines — sstorsits.ste3laiacoice“whes 

disk or Thermo-Blo mold cooler. When 

installed on Linotypes manufactured 

within the last seven years (Serial No. 

55835 and up), no additional equip- 

; : ment is necessary. For some machines 

Simple, compact and reasonably priced, the new ML Quadder not in the above category, modifications 
might have to be made. 


quads right, left or centers—but does not interfere with 

regular Linotype operation. Its adaptability to practically all 
line-composing machines now in use enables you to gain new 
savings—new profits—from your composing-room equipment. 


a @simple and Sturdy — Weighing less than 35 
pounds, the new ML Quadder is installed 
outside of the casting area. The modern 
cast-aluminum housing protects the mech- 
anism from dust and dirt. No sharp levers 
protrude from the casting — the whole unit 
fits snugly on the vise frame. 











Easy to Operate—The quadder control is> 
at the operator’s fingertips. The selector 


handle is conveniently located between ‘@ Easy to Maintain— All basic adjustments 


galley and keyboard. A flick of the lever 
quads lines right, left, center or makes the 
quadder inoperative. A new left-hand vise 
jaw adjusting mechanism on the right- 
hand side of the vise frame adjusts the jaw 
for casting any length line. 


on the ML Quadder are factory-set—no 
need for constant checking. Parts are engi- 
neered to compensate for eventual wear. 
Quadder may be cleaned and lubricated 
by simply removing back cover— without 
opening or dropping vise. All parts on the 
composing machine remain as accessible 


as they were before quadder installation. 

















@extra Safety — A new left-hand vise How Much Will an MLCo. Quadder Save You? 

lh so pry ny ML Quedder The Savings as high as 50 and 60% have been ef- 

>. button must be depressed by a fected in many shops after self-quadders were 
° tight line of matrices before the made available. Ask your Linotype representa- 
. pot — can descend into the tive to analyze the composition set in your shop 

metal pot. Pressing the button and estimate the savings you could realize with 

completes an electric circuit and an ML Quadder. For higher composing-room 


automatically permits the slug to 


perry efficiency — and profits to match—write or tele- 


phone him today. 














The First Showing of 
The LINOFILM 
-a Linotype photo-composing machine 


Operating on a modified Linotype principle, the LINO- 
FILM is capable of producing eight lines of filmed copy 
per minute. The machine accommodates two 90-chan- 
nel magazines and uses special two-letter matrices 
much like the conventional Linotype matrix. After a 
line of matrices has been assembled, the LINOFILM 
automatically justifies and photographs it as a complete 
unit. Type sizes from 6 to 36 points may be obtained 
photographically from one font of matrices. An ex- 
ample of the accomplishments by Linotype Research 
in the photo-composing field, the LINOFILM is not 
offered for sale. Intensive research by Linotype is your 
assurance that when the most practical and economical 
method of photo-composition has been found, it will 
bear the Linotype trade-mark. 


Linotype research at work 


Using the finest testing and experimental equipment 
in modern laboratories, Linotype Research continues 
to provide the printing industry with new, money- 
saving composing-room equipment. Sound engineering 
and tireless testing assures you of superior products 
whenever you specify Linotype machines or genuine 
Linotype replacement parts. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Linotype Corona with Bold Face No. 2: Gothics No. 18 and 20 





Gamble Sees 
Agencies Faced 
With 3 Problems 


Cuicaco—Advertising agencies 
face three major problems under 
a mobilized economy, Frederic 
R. Gamble, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, told more than 200 
members of the AAAA Central 
Council here last week. 

These problems include whether 
company appropriations for adver- 
tising will be maintained and 
what kind of advertising will be 
needed for companies in varying 


situations. Some companies will 
be able to increase production 
and advertising, he said, while 


others will have to contend with 
shortages and the problem of 
keeping brand names alive. 

Discuss Public Service Ads 

In addition, agencies are losing 
personnel to the military services 
at a time when it is difficult to 
get satisfactory replacements, said 
Mr. Gamble. 

Samuel Gale, vicepresident and 
director of advertising, General 
Mills, Inc., discussed importance 
of public service advertising. 

He cited survey figures to show 
how public service advertising can 
produce tangible results and can 
be correlated with the Advertising 
Council’s program to create a 
better public understanding of the 
American free enterprise system. 

Creating better advertisements 
was the main theme of the meet- 
ing. John Caples, vicepresident, 
BBD&O said copy testing is 
needed, because experience has 
shown it is not safe to try to 
guess which of several appeals 
will produce the most sales. 

Ad Ethics Reviewed 

Advertising ethics were dis- 
cussed by Louis N. Brockway, ex- 
ecutive vicepresident, Young & 
Rubicam, who warned the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is holding 
an increasing number of advertise- 
ments “for further examination.” 

Citing reports for July this year, 
Mr. Brockway said the radio 
figure is up to 2.4% from 2% 
average; newspaper and magazine 
figure is up from 4% average to 
almost 7.5%. 

Magazines, said Mr. Brockway, 
are having trouble with four types 
of products: dentifrices, deodo- 
rants, razors and cold remedies. 
Newspapers, he said, do not have 
a national body for passing on 
copy, but many individual papers 
do outstanding jobs of censoring 
copy submitted for publication. 


. 

Series on Germany 

Toronto—A series of articles 
on Western Germany is appearing 
in the Toronto Globe & Mail and 
other Canadian papers, written by 
Bruce West, who ended a six- 
month stint as a sports columnist 
on his Paper to accept the overseas 
assignment. 


J-Student Scores Beat 
On Crossing of 38th 


A student in his first week at 
the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism scored a 
beat on the crossing of the 38th 
parallel by United Nations forces. 
The student, Thomas Moran, 
wrote the story for his home- 
town paper, the Wiéilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Independent, which ran it 
on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Moran went to the UN 
on Friday, Sept. 29, with Prof. 
John Hohenberg, former UN cor- 
respondent of the New York Post. 


They talked with leading UN fig- 
ures, and Mr. Moran got the 
impression the crossing of the 
parallel was near. After it was 
in the Wilkes-Barre paper, the 
story made headlines throughout 
the country. 
* 


Souvenir Edition 


The Madera (Calif.) Daily 
News-Tribune published its an- 
nual Madera District Fair and 
Souvenir edition Sept. 19. It con- 
tained 80,598 lines of advertising 
and 174 columns of editorial con- 
tent. 


$2 Rise for Printers 


MapiIson, Wis.—Madison News- 
papers, Inc., publishers of the 
Wisconsin State Journal and 
Capital Times, have concluded a 
contract with Madison Typogra- 
phical Union granting a $2 week- 
ly increase, making the scale $89 
for 37% hours. 


a 
All Captions 1-Col. 
GAINESVILLE, Fla.—The Gaines- 
ville Daily Sun is breaking up the 
row of heads under multiple 
column cuts by setting cutlines 
one-column boldface indent. 
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are helping drug, chemical, food 
panies improve the products they 
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money. And The Mutual Life, like other life insurance com- 


panies, helps provide the financial support so vitally needed. 


to provide security for our policyholders and their 
families. But through our investments in the 
field of medicine, these same dollars are also directly benefiting 


the health and welfare of millions of people. 
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to your health! 


The constant search for ways to improve health and lengthen life costs 








invested in companies engaged in various facets of health research. 
Much of this money is furthering basic research in such 


diseases as cancer, arthritis and heart ailments. Other funds 


and electrical com- 
supply to the medi- 


professions. 


Of course, the primary function of all our investment money is 
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INCONSISTENCY 
DOES THIS country believe in world free- 
dom of information, or doesn’t it? 

Does it believe in those high sounding 
phrases expounded at the Geneva Confer- 
ence and elsewhere about the freedom to dis- 
seminate information across national boun- 
daries and the freedom of access and travel 
for correspondents across those borders? 

Can it believe all that when it is closing 
its own borders to foreign newspapermen 
whose political views don’t jibe with ours? 

E&P doesn’t like the Communists any 
more than those who framed the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. But isn’t the U. S. 
being inconsistent and unrealistic when it 
permits publication of the Daily Worker 
here at the same time barring from our 
shores newspapermen who believe the same 
as those who produce the Worker? 

We are not naive enough to overlook the 
fact that Communists, wherever they may 
spring from, may be agents of a foreign 
power while at the same time posing as 
something else—sometimes journalists. We 
also realize that Communists can become 
newspapermen conveniently at the drop of 
a hat when necessary. We also realize that 
non-citizens have no rights in this country. 

But there is hardly a newspaperman in this 
country worth his salt who wouldn’t defend 
the right of the Daily Worker to publish 
here. Will our U. S. newspapermen condone 
this practice of barring foreign newspaper- 
men because of their political beliefs and in 
so doing negate the very principles under 
which we permit the Worker to exist? 

Will our editors defend the right of access 
of others as they clamor for that right for 
U. S. correspondents? 

All this comes up at this time because of 
the detention at Ellis Island of Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez, editor of the Communist paper 
Hoy of Havana which was recently sus- 
pended by the Cuban Government. Also 
there are some German editors at Ellis Is- 
land, invited to this country by our State 
Department but barred by the Immigration 
Service. We have expressed these principles 
before in relation to the admittance of Com- 
munist correspondents to cover United Na- 
tions proceedings. And we are the first to 
realize that these opinions will give aid and 
comfort to the Communists and probably 
will be used propagandwise to their advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, high principles are in- 
volved and we think this country should be 
consistent. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Rodriguez’ 
arrival in New York was a deliberate move 
to provoke the authorities into doing what 
they did—send him to Ellis Island. He knew 
what would happen to him under the new 
security act before he left Cuba but the 
Communists could not resist this opportunity 
to embarrass the U. S. and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Conference meeting in New York 
at that time. Newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers from all over the hemisphere gathered 
here to discuss freedom of the press, among 
other things, and one of their number—a 
former Officer of the international organiza- 
tion, if you please—could not gain access 
to this country. What_beautiful propaganda 
for the Communists to be used against us all 
over Latin-America! 

Under the Constitution this nation has 
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Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another unto dishonour?—Ro- 
mans, IX; 21. 





guaranteed the right to speak and print to 
all political colors. The U. S. has been try- 
ing to expand the areas of free information 
in the world. Then it turns around and says 
to other nationals: “freedom of information 
is for us, not for you.” 

This country would save itself a lot of 
propaganda headaches if it would be consis- 
tent. We hope that consistency will never 
bring about the forced suspension of the 
Daily Worker as well as prohibition of Com- 
munist editors from our country. Suppres- 
sion is a foreign word with which the U. S. 
should never become associated. 

Therefore, consistency should lead this 
country to open its gates to visiting news- 
papermen regardless of their po?itical slant 
just as it permits publication of those po- 
litical opinions within our borders. We'll 
never convert any of our enemies if we pre- 
vent them or their spokesmen from seeing 
the U. S. and its people first-hand and in- 
stead provide them with ready-made prop- 
aganda barbs to foster anti-U.S. hatreds. 


AGREEMENT NEEDED 

WE CONGRATULATE the International 

Typographical Union for revoking the 
charter of its Pittsburgh mailers affiliate for 
refusing to return to work and abide by 
union rules. The union has been on strike 
now for almost two weeks and has been 
responsible for the suspension of three dailies 
there during that time. 

We hope the ITU action will be helpful 
in bringing an end to the costly and danger- 
ous situation. 

This strike and the suspension of the city’s 
dailies brings forcefully to mind again the 
relative insecurity of the free press guarantee 
in the face of organized unions. In this situ- 
ation one small union has closed down three 
large dailies by the simple device of the 
picket line. The printed media in one of 
the nation’s largest cities have been blacked 
out. It could happen in any city at any time. 

The pressmen have a ready-made vehicle 
which, if embraced by all unions, would 
eliminate the dangers inherent in this situa- 
tion. We speak of the International Arbitra- 
tion Agreement. When a small handful of 
men have the power to shut off the flow of 
information to the people by striking, then 
that weapon should be taken away from 
them. An International Arbitration Agree- 
ment signed by all newspaper unions would 
provide a peaceful means of settling labor 
disputes and would protect the rights of the 
workers and of the people at the same time. 


NOT INEVITABLE 
NO MATTER how the Canadian dollar 
goes—up or down—the Canadian news- 
print manufacturers have stretched (or in- 
tend to stretch) the situation to their own 
advantage. 

Most U. S. newspaper publishers are just 
now realizing what a skillful propaganda 
campaign and build-up process has been 
waged from across the border for the last 
few months. With all costs at record-high 
levels, publisners are extremely aware of 
the high newsprint price, the tightness of the 
supply and the danger of a price increase. 
When asked “what’s going to happen to the 
newsprint price” agents of Canadian manu- 
facturers have for months been replying: 
“We don’t know—as a matter of fact we 
hear more talk about a newsprint price in- 
crease among U. S. publishers than we do 
in Canada. If it comes it will be because 
publishers have talked themselves and us 
into it.” 

This is mostly clever preparation of an 
alibi so that the manufacturers can say: “I 
wasn’t going to, I didn’t want to, but you 
made me,” etc. 

Another line of propaganda from across 
the border has been to the effect that the 
price world go up if the Canadian dollar 
was revalued on a pat with the U. S. dollar. 
That was expected by the manufacturers 
some tine this Fall and the price increase 
(reputedly to be about 10%) would be to 
offset the loss of the differential between the 
devalued Canadian dollar and the U. S. 
dollar. But the government double-crossed 
the manufacturers and set the Canadian dol- 
lar free to seek its own level. It will take a 
little longer to reach par. 

When the Canadian dollar was put on a 
par with the US. dollar in July, 1946, the 
manufacturc1s increased the price of news- 
print because the differential was wiped out. 
But when the 10% premium was restored in 
1949 and the dollar was devalued the Ca- 
nadians didn’t think of returning the price 
increase to publisners. They sat back and 
collected the “bonus” of about $7.50 per 
ton accruing to them because of the dollar 
situation. Now the manufacturers are talking 
about another $10 per ton. 


No matter what happens to their dollar the 
newsprint manufacturers come out ahead. 

We believe this talk about a $10 per ton 
increase is still another propaganda device 
to condition publishers to accept a much 
lower increase. The theory is that if they can 
get publishers to expect a $10 raise they will 
be extremely happy to learn it is only $4 
or $5 when it comes. 

Admittedly it is difficult to do anything but 
go to another merchant when your butcher 
suddenly jacks up his prices. And in the 
newsprint business there is no “other mer- 
chant” looking for your trade right now. 
Nevertheless, we believe newspaper publish- 
ers should resist another newsprint price 
increase as forcefully as they know how. 
Slowly but surety they are being conditioned 
to accept it as inevitable. It should not be 
accepted as such. Newsprint manufacturers 
may be facing higher wage demands, as they 
often state, but the fact remains they are 
now making extremely high profits at the 
current price and the boom of paper mill 
stocks is proof of that. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Sin CAMPBELL StTuarT, director 
of the Times of London and chair- 
man of the British Pilgrims, was 
honor guest at a dinner of the 
Pilgrims of the United States in 
New York City on Oct. 12. 

Cot. GILBERT T. Hopces of the 
Wall Street Journal will be the 
keynote speaker at the 10th dis- 
trict Advertising Federation of 
America convention in Amarillo, 
Tex., Oct. 22-24. 

PauL L. Evans has resigned as 
executive editor of the Mitchell 
(S. D.) Daily Republic and as 
counselor in journalism at Da- 
kota Wesleyan University to be- 
come the new chairman of the 
journalism department at Ohio 
Wesleyan University with rank of 
associate professor. He was award- 
ed a Nieman Fellowship to Har- 
vard in 1946-47. 

FRANK E. Howe, dean of Ver- 
mont newspapermen, celebrated 
two anniversaries on Oct. 2—his 
80th birthday and his 55th wed- 
ing observance. Mr. Howe, a vet- 
eran of 61 years in newspaper 
business, still is active, guiding 
the Bennington Banner. 

E. C. (TED) HayrnHow, editor of 
the Hillsdale (Mich.) News, has 
been elected president of the Uni- 
versity Press Club of Michigan. 

D. J. GREENWELL, executive 
editor of the Ogden (Utah) Stan- 
dard-Examiner, has returned from 
a tour of Idaho cities and parks, 
the Black Hills of the Dakotas 
and the southern Utah national 
parks. He and his wife traveled 
by motor. 

ALFRED P. Davies, general 
manager of the Madera (Calif.) 
News Tribune, has been named 
to the board of directors of the 
Madera City Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Davies assumed the 
general management of the News- 
Tribune last March. 

RICHARD LITTLE 1, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Tribune - Scrantonian, is 
head of the speakers’ division for 
the Community Chest. 








On The Business Side 


ROBERT T. HARROLD, advertising 
director and a director and vice- 
president of the Niagara Falls 
(N. Y.) Gazette Publishing Co., 
has been appointed general man- 
ager by ALANSON C. DEUEL, pres- 
ident and publisher. Mr. HARROLD 
formerly was assistant business 
manager of the Brooklyn Eagle 
and later New York manager of 
= Newspaper Audit & Research 
0. 





CLIFFORD O. PETERSON, a mem- 
ber of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Gazette’s display advertising de- 
partment, has been appointed in 
charge of local advertising for 
the newspaper. He formerly was 
on the advertising staffs of the 


Jamestown (N. Y.) Post and 
Warren (Pa.) Times-Mirror, and 
joined the Gazette in 1928. 

Cart (Bos) LENNARTZ, an em- 
ploye of the Inglewood (Calif.) 
Daily News for 21 years, has been 
made advertising manager. He 
has been succeeded as circulation 
manager by his brother, WILLIAM 
W. LENNARTZ. JOHN F. MARTIN 
resigned as advertising manager 
to become advertising director of 
the Los Angeles Tidings, a weekly 
published by the L8s Angeles 
Catholic diocese. 

THORTON COoLey has been pro- 
moted to assistant classified man- 
ager of the Dallas (Tex.) Morn- 
ing News. He was previously on 
the local display sales staff. 

RAYMOND G. Gray, local real 
estate advertising representative 
for the Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald for 18 years, has been 
named manager of the real estate 
display department of the news- 
paper and he has inaugarated a 
new Sunday real estate section in 
the Times-Herald. 

Harry F. Lwucet, assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post for 14 years, 
resigned Oct. 6. He had been as- 
sociated with Camden newspapers 
since 1927. 

MARTIN BATTESTIN, who has 
been on the advertising staff of 
the American Druggist for 11 
years, has joined the sales staff 
of Parade magazine to cover the 
Philadelphia territory. 





In the Editorial Rooms 


Victor H. PETERSON, member 
of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times 
staff for eight years and acting 
city editor since 
the resignation of 
RICHARD LEwis, 
who joined the 
staff of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times, has been 
promoted to city 
editor. Mr. PE- 
TERSON started 
with the Times 
as a photographer 
and later became 
a combina- 
nation picture-feature specialist. 
His father, H. T. PETERSON, re- 
cently completed 50 years as an 
advertising executive with the 
Rockford (Ill.) Consolidated 
Newspapers, Inc. 

Ep PFISTER, member of the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News bureau 
in West Palm Beach, has been 
recalled to active duty with the 
Navy. Mr. PFISTER is a member 
of the firm of Pfister and Coan 
News Agency, which served as 
publicity directors for the city of 
West Palm Beach and Palm Beach 
County. 

RICHARD Howie, graduate of 
Davidson College and World War 
Il veteran, has joined the staff of 
the Monroe (N. C.) Enquirer. 
Miss Myra WELSH, recently of 





Peterson 
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the Enquirer staff, is now em- 
ployed by the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., advertising agency, in 
New York City. 





Cavin Holmes 


BARBARA HOLMES, home coun- 
sel and food editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times-Herald and 
a staff member for 20 years, has 
been named woman’s editor. Pa- 
TRICIA BURWELL CAVIN, a society 
reporter with the newspaper since 
1949, has been assigned to work 
with Miss HOLMES on subjects per- 
taining to fashion and beauty. She 
replaces INGA RUNDVOLD, who re- 
signed to go into television work. 

WILLIAM) COLLINS, Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer reporter, has gone 
to Europe under a Fulbright schol- 
arship to study drama for six 
months at the University of Paris. 

JoHN B. Danby, formerly as- 
sistant editor on the national news 
desk of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, editor-in-chief of Liberty 
Magazine and before that with the 
New York World-Telegram, New 
York Sun and a contributor to the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger, 
has been appointed articles editor 
of Redbook Magazine. 

EUGENE MILLER, city editor of 
the Gainesville (Tex.) Daily 
Register for the last year, has 
joined the staff of Witherspoon & 
Ridings, Inc., Fort Worth public 
relations and publicity agency. 

AL BERGLUND, formerly with 
United Press in Chicago and more 
recently with KNBC, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the news staff of 
KFRC, San Francisco. 

MALCOLM STUART BoYLAN, who 
was city editor and later manag- 
ing editor of the Pocatello (Ida.) 
Chronicle about 35 years ago, has 
written his first novel, “Tin 


Sword,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Mr. Boylan start- 
ed on the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Morning Enquirer in 1913 when 
he was 16 years old. He later 
worked on the Chicago Evening 
Post, the Marquette (Mich.) 
Mining Journal, Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune, and Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Tribune-Express. 

JoHN H. SULLIVAN, Passaic (N. 
J.) Herald-News reporter, and 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, have announced 
the birth of their second child, 
John David. 

Jot THESKEN has been made 
military editor of the Cincinnati 
(O.) Times-Star. 

PauL WELCH, a new comer, is 
now covering local politics for the 
Cincinnati (O.) Post. 

WALTER BricGs, a_ free-lance 
writer for the last four years in 
Europe and the Orient, has joined 
the news staff of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Arizona Republic. He 
did free lance work principally 
for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the Chicago Sun-Times, the 
Toronto (Ont.) Star Weekly and 
NEA. He was formerly assistant 
editor on the China Weekly Re- 
view in Shanghai and for three 
war years was U.P. war corre- 
spondent and bureau chief in In- 
dia and later in China. 

DaN SMALL, textile editor of 
the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, is back at his desk after 
a severe illness. 

GeEorGE E. LuxTON, garden edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star and Tribune, has received an 
honorary life membership award 
from the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

HAROLD MartTIN, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution columnist and feature 
writer for the Saturday Evening 
Post, has been awarded the At- 
lanta Writers Club Citation of 
Merit for his “ability to ferret out 
facts and transform them into liv- 
ing action . . and for distin- 
guished service covering the front- 
line action in Korea.” 

Niet J. BUuLGer, industrial-la- 
bor reporter for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American, has been ap- 
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pointed chairman of the public re- 
lations committee of Waterbury’s 
Civilian Defense Council. THoMas 
EGAN, reporter on the Waterbury 
Republican, is a committee mem- 
ber. 

HARRIS SAMONISKY, Tampa, 
Fla., correspondent for Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, a former city editor 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Journal- 
Every Evening, was elected presi- 
dent of the Masonic Grand Mas- 
ters Association of Delaware at 
the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization in Wilmington, Oct. 4. 

HANK KEHBORN, formerly re- 
porter with the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Courier-Post, has joined the sports 
staff of the St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, _ replacing 
TED Wasco, now in the Army. 
Mr. Kehborn was the subject of 
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a feature story in the Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press last year, as a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate 
who did not attend high school. 
He returned to school at age 30, 
on his wife’s insistence, after dis- 
charge from the service. He 
passed high school exams and also 
met college entrance requirements. 

Lewis S. PATTERSON, for three 
years an instructor in the school 
of journalism, U of Minnesota, 
has joined the reportorial staff of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. He formerly worked 
for United Press and for Hearst 


newspapers. 
HERBERT  FREDMAN, former 
financial editor and Washington 


bureau manager of the Chicago 
(1ll.) Journal of Commerce, has 
been named manager of the pub- 
lic relations department of the 
Phillips Company, San Diego ad- 
vertising agency. 

HupsoNn PHILLIPS, former busi- 
ness and financial writer in the 
New York City bureau of the 
Associated Press, has been ap- 
pointed director of public rela- 
tions for Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp., San Diego, Calif. He 
was acting director since mid- 
June. 

GENE FARMER, who resigned 
four years ago as city editor of 
the Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette 
to join the editorial staff of Life 
magazine, has been appointed pic- 
ture editor in the London bu- 
reau of Time and Life. 

ROBERT M. BUCKLEY, who has 
served 17 months as city editor 
of the Marshalltown (la.) Times- 
Republican, has been appointed 
news editor. More desk duties 
will be given HAROLD WHITTING- 
TON, courthouse reporter and city 
desk assistant. 

THoMas J. HAMILTON, New 
York Times, was elected president 
of the United Nations Correspon- 
dents Association this week. 

FRANK YEUTIER, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Bulletin, is the new presi- 
dent of the Baseball Writers’ As- 
sociation of America. 

JoseEpH A. KILLEEN, Lowell 
(Mass.) Sun night editor, has re- 
turned to duty with the Navy. 

RICHARD E. GILLMAN, North- 
ampton (Mass.) Hampshire Ga- 
zette reporter, has enlisted in the 
U. S. Air Force. 


Epwarp E, GIBLIN, Springfield 
correspondent of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, has 
started his 26th year of continu- 
ous service as a Hampden county 
courthouse reporter. 

WILLIAM H. TaGueE, Jr., has 
joined the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berk- 
shire Eagle, as reporter-photogra- 
pher. 

OscaR ELDER, Washington pub- 
lic relations consultant who for- 
merly worked on the Jacksonville 
Florida Times-Union and on 
Washington newspapers, has been 
appointed assistant public affairs 
director of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 
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“Well, Pve got to start my book some time, if I'm going to lecture to 
the women’s clubs!” 





Diana Bay ty, June graduate of 
the University of Oregon, has 
been named secretary to Donald 
J. Sterling, managing editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, replac- 
ing LILLIAN BERGSTROM, who has 
returned to school. 

Peccy Losey has joined the 
newsroom staff of the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal after working for 
a commercial photographer in 
Omaha, Neb. 

Hector L. Fox, with the news 
staff of the Portland (Ore.) Jour- 
nal seven years, has joined the 
sales promotion department of 
Hyster Co., Portland. 

JosEPH P. LYFORD, veteran 
newspaperman, and former press 
secretary to Gov. Chester Bowles 
of Connecticut, has been named 
campaign director for U. S. Sena- 
tor William Benton, Democrat. 

ARTHUR B. MCGINLEY, sports 
editor, Hartford Times, is observ- 
ing his 30th year with the Gan- 
nett daily. 

WILLIAM A. GARRETT, reporter, 
Hartford Times, has been pro- 
moted to the Washington Bureau 
of the Gannett Newspapers. 

Henry HALtas, former Wind- 
sor, Conn., correspondent for the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant, has 
been named executive secretary of 
the Connecticult Merit System As- 
sociation. 

JamMes D. MONTGOMERY, San 
Diego (Calif.) .Union reporter, 
has been called back to active 
service in the Air Force as a pub- 
lic relations staff sergeant at Ham- 
ilton Air Force Base, Calif. 

CHARLES H. NILEs, theatre edi- 
tor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, has resigned to accept the 
newly-created position of co-or- 
dinator of information at the 
University of Connecticut. 

RICHARD E, ISAACSON, James- 
town (N. Y.) Post-Journal re- 
porter, has been called to Army 
service. 


Lestig F. OrMANDY, telegraph 
editor of the Athens (O.) Mes- 
senger for two years, has joined 
the staff of the /nternational Falls 
(Minn.) Daily Journal as a gen- 
eral assignment reporter. 

James MCKeE Lvey, formerly on 
the copydesk of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News, has joined the 
Messenger as telegraph editor. 

ALICE PARDOE WEST, society 
editor of the Ogden (Utah) Stan- 
dard-Examiner, has left for a 
month’s visit in Hollywood. Dur- 
ing her absence, MOLLIE WEST, 
assistant society editor, is in 
charge. 

RICHARD K. WINSLOW, science 
writer of the New York Herald 
Tribune since 1947, has joined 
the staff of the RCA Department 
of Information in New York City. 
His assignment will be to cover 
scientific activities of RCA Lab- 
oratories Division. 

ARTHUR J. BELLAIRE, formerly 
of the United Press and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has 
joined the New York office of 
Maxon Inc., national advertising 
agency, as a radio and television 
copy writer. 





Wedding Bells 


JosePpH (Cappy) CAPOSELLA, 
news editor, Madison (Wis.) Wis- 
consin State Journal, and Miss 
LORRAINE RASNER, formerly em- 
ployed by Madison Newspapers, 
Inc., as a fashion artist and wom- 
an’s page columnist for the Capital 
Times, at Marinette, Wis., Sept. 23. 

Linpa FULLER, until her mar- 
riage a member of the Lancaster 
(O.) Eagle-Gazette staff, and Ep- 
WIN JAMES TIPPETT, III, news edi- 
tor of the Toledo (O.) American 
Legion Press, Sept. 16. 

CHARLES F. CuRRAN, reporter 
Willimantic (Conn.) Chronicle, 
and Miss Muriat STONE. 
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Does an industry 
pension pattern 
exactly fit your 


business... 


...or will variations within the pattern mean 
a better pension plan for your company? 


EFORE you adopt a pension plan based on an 
B industry pattern investigate all variations that 
can be made within the pattern. You may find that 
even a slight departure from the industry pattern 
will enable you to develop a pension plan better 
fitted to your business and employees. 

The accumulated knowledge gained by our Pen- 
sion Trust Division through years of pension expe- 
rience is available to you. We shall be glad ‘to 


estimate the cost of a pension plan for your company 
or to discuss with you any pension problem you may 
have. No obligation whatever. 


Write or call the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company or The National City Bank of New 
York. Ask for our Pension Booklet. 





We act as trustee under pension plans 
and as agent for individual trustees. 





CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
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Business and Frolics 
At SDX Convention 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Committee- 
men arranging the Sigma Delta 
Chi national convention here Nov. 
9-11 believe the program will es- 
tablish a not-to-be-forgotten mile- 
stone in the fraternity’s 41-year- 
history. 

Some of the top journalism, 
diplomatic and military figures of 
the times will appear on the pro- 
gram. Lee Hills, managing editor 
of the Miami Herald, is general 
chairman. His assistants are John 
T. Bills; WQAM news editor, and 
Thomas F. Smith, director of the 
news and conventions bureaus of 
the City of Miami Beach. 

Pakistan Minister 

The banquet speaker Nov. 11 
will be Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan, foreign minister of Pakis- 
tan, and leader of his country’s 
delegation to the United Nations 
Security Council. 

The Khan will be introduced 
by Rep. George Smathers, young 
Miami attorney who defeated 
Senator Claude Pepper for the 
Democratic nomination in Flori- 
da’s primary election last May. 

SDX President Carl Kesler be- 
lieves the professional program 
will be one of the best ever ar- 
ranged. 


A panel discussion on how the 
press is meeting its responsibilities 
will be moderated by John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher of 
Knight Newspapers. Other mem- 
bers will be General Manager 
Frank Starzel of the Associated 
Press and Fairfax Cone, adver- 
tising agency executive. A fourth 
member is to be announced |ater. 

Arrangements have been made 
to hold the discussion in the 
municipal auditorium, which seats 
2,250 persons. Upwards of 1,000 
school teachers have applied for 
permission to attend. Several hun- 
dred journalism students also have 
asked for tickets. 

Panel Session 

Another panel, on column writ- 
ing, will highlight the program on 
Friday, Nov. 10. The moderator 
will be Louis S. Lyons, curator of 
the Nieman Foundation at Har- 
vard. His colleagues will be Col- 


umnists Robert Ruark, United 
Features Syndicate; Inez Robb, 
International News Service; and 


John Crosby, New York Herald- 
Tribune Syndicate. 

This panel will be in Beaumont 
Hall, the University of Miami’s 
auditorium, following a luncheon 
for delegates in the university’s 


new Student Club and a tour of 
Miami-U’s “Suntan Campus.” 


Lieut. Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, deputy Army chief of staff 
for plans, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
will make an off-the-record talk 
at a luncheon at which the Miami 
Herald will be host. 

Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, will 
speak at a luncheon at which the 
Miami Daily News will be host. 
At the University of Miami lun- 
cheon, the delegates will hear 
from McGregor Smith, president 
of the Florida Power and Light 
Co., whose public relations job 
for his company was the subject 
of a recent article in Fortune mag- 
azine. 

Business sessions Thursday, Fri- 
day morning and Saturday after- 
noon will round out the profes- 
sional program. 

The host chapters are the 
Greater Miami Professional, of 
which Hoke Welch, managing edi- 
tor of the Daily News is presi- 
dent, and the University of Miami 
Undergraduate, of which Kenneth 
Heinrich is president. 

Convention headquarters will be 
at Miami Beach’s newest hotel, 
the Sans Souci. 

Gov. Fuller Warren will deliver 
an address of welcome, followed 
by Mayor Harold Turk of Miami 
Beach. 

The SDX executive council will 
meet on Wednesday, Nov. 8. And 


on Wednesday afternoon, delegates 
will be conducted on tours of the 
Herakd and News. Wednesday 
night, the host chapters will en- 
tertain at a cocktail party and 
dinner. 

Concurrent sessions of under- 
graduate and professionals will be 
on the program Friday morning. 

From the university, delegates 
will be taken by bus to the Coral 
Gables country club for a buffet 
supper. After that, they will go 
by bus to Miami’s Orange Bowl 
for a night game between the 
University of Miami Hurricanes 
and Louisville University Cardi- 
nals. 

The 1950 convention will end 
on a gay note—a dance in the 


tropical gardens of the Roney 
Plaza hotel. The undergraduate 
chapter has been assigned the 


task of providing a minimum of 
75 campus beauties as dancing 
partners for undergrad delegates 
and others. 


Mail Room Fire 


CuicaGo—Thirty employes of 
the Chicago Sun-Times editorial 
and promotion departments were 
driven to the street Saturday, Oct. 
7, by a fire in the basement mail- 
ing room. The blaze was traced 
to an air duct fan, but the cause 
was undetermined. Water from 
fire hoses damaged two presses in 
a sub-basement. 
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Another BONUS feature for NEA 
Full Service clients in their 
BIG BASIC BUY— 


Comics — Pictures — Features 
News — Columns — War Coverage 
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NEA SERVICE, Inc. 


ee 


1200 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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A delightful interpretation of the all-time Yule- 
tide favorite, with vivid portrayals of Scrooge, 
the Ghosts, Bob Cratchit, Tiny Tim and the 
. . beautifully re-created by NEA’s 
master illustrator, Walt Scott. 


others . 


30 daily 5-col. story-strips, 
for release Noy. 20 to Dec. 23 
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COPPER... 


Most useful metal 
known to man 








In many ways, copper greatly 
resembles mighty Atlas of mythology. 


For copper has literally carried 
the world on its own broad shoul- 
ders for ages . . . always playing a 
strong supporting role wherever 
man has made progress in industry, 
in science, in art. 

Yet today, the burden of copper 
grows greater than ever. For cop- 
per now must spread electricity . . . 
provide communication . . . carry 
water ... give lasting beauty as well 
as permanent protection to count- 
less millions of homes. Industry, 
too, leans heavily on copper, since 
one of the most economical, easily 
worked and widely adaptable metals 
known is brass, an important alloy 
of copper. 

Proud of the products of its mines 
and mills, Anaconda is pledged to 
the task of keeping this “Atlas” 
among metals always ready for its 
great responsibility. For just as 
surely as it has in the past, so will 
the world of the future depend 
more and more upon copper. 
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ANaconpA 


First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 

CHILE COPPER COMPANY 

GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


BRONZE STATUE 
OF ATLAS 
IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
NEW YORK 
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THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





Weeklies Are Advised 
On Rates, Collections 


By Herbert W. Tushingham, 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THE “ice has been broken.” 

Ever since the start of this 
Classified feature, I have tried to 
impress everyone with the impor- 
tance of expressing his own views 
on controversial subjects. I have 
avoided, or tried to minimize, 
personal opinion. 

CAMs, publishers, or other 
newspaper personnel, are urged to 
voice their ideas on any Classified 
subject. 

A few weeks back, we published 
several questions. Now we offer 
two of the “answer letters.” 

Word Rate More Serviceable 

From Morton J. A. McDonald, 
CAM, Oakland, (Cailf.) Tribune: 

“The word rate is more service- 
able than the line rate because it 
is more easily understood. No 
wonder the one-time charges are 
a collection problem for a weekly. 
They prove far less productive 
than ads for longer periods and 
the public does not like to pay for 
dead horses. Try multiple inser- 
tions and see if collections are not 
better. Also, try billing on receipt 
of the order. Half the success 
of a collection system is speed. 

“Many dailies have a four-time 
rate, about 25% lower than single 
insertions. Weeklies have an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to sell four 
insertions for the price of three. 
One free day sounds longer than 
a 25% discount. 

“Building & Loan Associations 
can be sdld monthly ads under 
‘Loans on Real Estate.’ From re- 
sults obtained there, it should be 
easier to sell them thrift adver- 
tising. 

“Saturday is a good real estate 
advertising day. To the paper 
anxious to build up Saturday vol- 
ume, I suggest selling three-day 
ads from Thursday through Sat- 
urday, under the heading: ‘Open 
for Inspection Sunday. 

Easier for Billing 

From D. H. Moreau, publisher, 
Hunterdon County (N. J.) Demo- 
crat: 

“I cannot agree with the weekly 
having a rate of 60c for 30 words. 
and $1.20 for 31 words. The 
hurdle for additional descriptive 
words is too high. A volume 
for small ads is desirable, but en- 
courage additional wordage and 
for that reason we like the word 
charge. 

“Figuring the cost on a word 
rate becomes easy. On a line rate, 
you will not receive cash with 
copy and a billing problem in- 
creases. If you charge a billing 


fee, they may balk entirely. 
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“Our plan is to charge 10c extra 
for billing. Make it clear 25 
words will cost 60c billed, 50c if 
paid in advance. For repeat inser- 
tions we allow 10% off up to 13 
issues (3 months). Business an- 
nouncements on a three-month or 
longer basis, ordered the full 
period in advance, we allow 25% 
off. Display rate $1 per inch, 
$1.10 charged. 

“Prompt billing avoids dead ac- 
counts and spells success. 10 
years ago we adopted the Rem- 
ington-Rand system of charging. 
Quadruplicate bills in gangs of 
three. We bill the same day of 
publication except those with a 
running account. If you wait any 
period, they are not anxious to 
pay. One girl does our billing, 
charging and mailing to transient 
Classified in two hours a week. 

“Our losses are very small be- 
cause we make it easy for the ad- 
vertiser to figure the cost and 
send the cash. We have been 
advised we should offer a discount 
for cash rather than a_ penalty 
for billing. However, our system 
is easy to operate, easy to under- 
stand and our Classified volume 
exceeds that of any country week- 
ly in America. 

No Shouting Allowed 

“We have avoided Classified 
Display. We refuse to permit any 
type heavier than our 7 pt. body 
type. No boxes, cuts, gadgets or 
devices that make hodge-podge 
of the section and kill reader in- 
terest. Display ads take away 
from interest in the transient ad- 
vertiser who supplies the interest 
and creates the pulling power. 

“We sell white space, bold face 
7 pt. caps, nothing larger. Create 
reader interest. This cannot be 
done if you let some folks shout, 
others boom and the general run 
speak in a gentle voice. It is like 
the typical city street lined with 
neon signs. They cancel one an- 
other out and do not attract at- 
tention. 

“Just one other pet theory. 
Most papers print their Classified 
in too small a type. The volume 
of Classified convinces readers 
they should use it. Larger, more 
readable type gives appearance of 
volume for the little paper trying 
to create impression.” 

Some More Questions 

Here are a few more questions, 
begging for your answers: 

From a leading paper: 

Can rates be so far ahead of 
competition that a loss in business 
results, or does the difference in- 





crease respect for the medium? 

What is the best coordination 
of salesmen and phone solicitors 
on the same account or groups 
of accounts? 

What is the best 
piece released recently? 

From a medium daily: 

“My ad in phone book gives 
more calls than I can handle,” 
what comeback? How do you 
turn these leads into newspaper 
advertisers? 


promotion 


New Type Deadlines 

Tue Hartford (Conn.) Times 
has announced new closing times 
for classified, with display style, 
bold face type and borders, ac- 
cepted up to noon day before 
publication; space ads, 10 point 
lightface caps within columns, up 
to 5 p.m., day before publication; 
and regular want ads, word rate, 
up to 10:15 a.m. morning of pub- 
lication. 


Builds $100,000 Business 

THREE years ago a Classified 
ad in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times offered a power lawnmower 
for sale. 

James H. Fiscus, local resident 
with a large lawn, responded and 
purchased it from Bruce Haugh- 
ton. The latter decided there was 
a real future in the power mower 
field. More classified ads and 
more sales resulted. 

Mr. Haughton moved from a 
backyard site to larger quarters. 
Business boomed. In 1949 he 
used 1,276 inches of advertising. 
A $100,000 business resulted. 

On the exact 3rd anniversary 
day he received a call from Mr. 
Fiscus, his first customer, asking, 
if he could fix the mower’s gas 
line. What happened? Bruce 
Haughton celebrated by making 
a personal gift of a new mower. 

Said Bruce, “Without our daily 
ad in the Times, I could never 
have achieved my phenomenal 
business success.” 
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Sevellon Brown Gets 
Kiwanis Club Scroll 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.— Sevellon 
Brown, editor and publisher of the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, has 
received a scroll from the Kiwanis 
Club in recognition of his service 
to the community. 

The scroll declares: “Sevellon 
Brown is a pioneer in his own 
right and a worthy successor to 
those who founded and built the 
Journal-Bulletin. He exemplifies 
that ‘Freedom of Thought’ and 
“Freedom of Expression” which is 
so necessary if we are to remain 
a free people.” 

Principal speaker at the present- 
ation ceremonies was Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, who said 
“American newspapers of today 
do a better job of reporting and 
interpreting the news than the pa- 
pers of any society have ever 
done before.” 





New Sunday Magazine 
In Denver Post 


DENVER, Colo.—The Denver 
Post’s Rocky Mountain Empire 
Magazine will be combined with 
the rotogravure section Oct. 22 to 
form Empire, new Sunday maga- 
zine. 

The new supplement will appear 
in a smaller format of 10 by 14% 
inches, and will be run off on the 
Post’s own roto presses. The first 
issues will have a 32-page format; 
this will eventually be increased 
to 40 pages. New features will in- 
clude a 1,000-word fiction contest, 
a full color food page, an expand- 
ed women’s section, and numerous 
“picture stories.” 

In charge of the new supplement 
is Sunday editor Elvon L. Howe, 
whose staff has been working on 
art and type details for several 
months. Joy Swift, who was pic- 
ture editor of the old rotogravure 
section, will continue in that ca- 
pacity on Empire. H. Ray Baker 
has been named art director. 

Bill Hosokawa, assistant Sunday 
editor, did much of the advance 
planning for Empire, but has since 
been transferred to cover the Ko- 
rea war. To replace him, William 
J. Barker will be in direct charge 
of magazine editorial matters. 

Others on the staff of Empire 
are Bernice Morgan, formerly of 
the Gannett newspapers in New 
York; photographer Orin A. Sealy; 
and Bill Brown, who will be edi- 
torial production chief for both 
the new magazine and the Sunday 
comics. 
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New Detergent Tested 


In Santa Barbara 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif.—Purex 
Corp. chose this market to test 
a heavy-duty detergent, NEWS. 
Nearly 100% distribution was ob- 
tained preparatory to the launch- 
ing of an advertising campaign in 


the Santa Barbara News-Press 
Sept. 20. 
The schedule of advertising, 


placed through the Los Angeles 
office of Foote, Cone and Belding, 
calls for four full pages and six 
half pages of copy in the News- 
Press before the end of the year. 

Top sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives of Purex spent two days 
here to observe the progress of 
the promotion. The group was 
entertained at luncheon by Charles 
A. Storke, associate publisher, and 
Bert D. Lane, business manager, 
of the News-Press. 

NEWS, developed by Purex 
since 1947, will supplement Trend, 
a light-duty detergent. 
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Columbia Boosters 

Two newspaper publishers have 
accepted appointment to the board 
of directors of the Affiliated 
Columbia Clubs, nationwide Co- 
lumbia University alumni organiza- 
tion. They are Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, New York Times, and 
Sterling E. Graham, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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All over the Americas... 


MORE NEWSPAPERS ARE PRINTED 
ON GOSS-DUPLEX PRESSES 
THAN ANY OTHER 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 

Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co. Ltd., Preston, England 
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Let’s Tell Time Buyers 


They Should Use Space | 


By T. S. Irvin 


LAST WEEK’S editorial in Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, “They Are Not 
Dumb,” which discussed the use 
radio and TV manufacturers and 
broadcasting make of newspapers 
to sell sets and build audience, 
was timelier than even the writer, 
we suspect, suspects. 

From talks and discussions we 
have enjoyed within the last few 
weeks, we gather that this very 
question of newspaper advertising 
to build audience is currently a hot 
subject among radio and TV peo- 
ple. The dependence of manufac- 
turers on newspaper advertising to 
sell sets is, of course, a matter of 
record, and they seem in no way 
reluctant to admit that newspaper 
advertising, except, perhaps, for 
special deals, is their primary sell- 
ing tool. 

Who Should Pay? 

Nor do the broadcasters hesitate 
to spread across the record their 
reliance upon newspaper advertis- 
ing to build audience, although it 
is doubtful whether any of them 
would sign a testimonial to the 
efficacy of newspaper advertising 
to do this, or admit that newspa- 
pers are more than a secondary 
and supplementary medium for 
audience building. 

But the tribute to the power of 
newspaper advertising to build 
audience is there, spoken if un- 
signed, in the very fact of the vig- 
or with which the broadcasters 
are currently discussing the sub- 
ject. The matter at issue right 
now, it appears, is who should foot 
the bill? Is it the station’s respon- 
sibility to build audience, or is it 
the responsibility of the sponsor 
of a specific show to recruit his 
audience for it? 

The stations, naturally, say it is 
the sponsor’s job, and the sponsor, 
already footing a heavy tab for 
time, talent, and production, natur- 
ally thinks the stations ought to 
have or get the audience, since 
that’s what he’s paying them for. 

No Time to Sit Back 

Well, the newspapers could just 
sit back and enjoy this, since they 
stand to gain, whoever ultimately 
pays the bill. But the smart pro- 
motion man, it seems to us, will 
do more than just relax and enjoy 
the argument. He will in some 
way make capital of it not just in 
a temporary situation but in the 
permanent thinking of the adver- 
tiser and the agency. 

It seems to us that at this time 
promotion to radio-TV sponsors 
selling the newspaper as the basic 
medium for audience building for 
radio and television shows would 
hit sharply and true to the mark. 
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It would also insinuate into the 
advertiser's and the agency execu- 
tive’s mind the true and _ basic 
value of newspaper advertising. 

It could even lead to a situation 
where the time buyer would auto- 
matically also be a space buyer. 
It seems to make sense and logic 
for him to say that if he spends 
so much time for a radio or TV 
show, and so much for talent and 
production, he ought at the same 
time to insure an audience for 
the show by alloting a certain 
percentage of the time money for 
space. 

At any rate, this is something 
worth thinking about as it affects 
you at the local level. And prob- 
ably it is something worth think- 
ing about at the Bureau of Adver- 
tising as it affects newspapers at 
the national level. Let’s make hay 
while the tubes shine. 


More on Blotters 

To app to your file on blotters 
as promotion, Lee Smith of the 
Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News sends 
along a batch of the kind he says 
he has been using for several years 
and which he finds “very effective 
for the cost involved.” These are 
done in two colors and promote 
classified advertising. Each blotter 
carries the month's calendar on it, 
which gives it extra usefulness on 
the prospect’s desk. 

Mentioned here some time pre- 
viously are the blotters sent out 
regularly by three Indiana newspa- 
pers as a group, the Michigan City 
News-Dispatch, the Wabash Plain 
Dealer-Times Star, and the Peru 
Daily Tribune. Each issue of these 
blotters carries a current market 
note. If nothing else, the persis- 
tence and consistency of this pro- 
motion makes it effective, although 
the blotters are always designed 
so that they invite reading. 


Gold, That Is 

It’s OBVIOUS you don’t have to 
go to Fort Knox for that precious 
yellow metal. You can find it in 
lots of the promotion that comes 
your way. This week, for instance, 
we find gold in two pieces that 
land on the desk. 

One is from the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review. It 
tells us that “gold is where you 
find it’—and you find it where you 
find people, evidently the kind of 
people who read the Spokesman- 
Review. There are plenty of fig- 
ures to argue why, and pictures to 
show you why, too. This is good, 
persuasive promotion—and it’s a 
reprint of a double spread in color 
from the trade books, making the 
spread do a double job. 
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THIS TAKES THE CAKE! 
Week, the Elks Lodge of Paducah, 
Sun-Democrat. 





inches thick, the cake was topped with white icing. 


done with black icing. “Don’t pi 
lisher Edwin J. Paxton when the 


The other is a classy folder, 
even printed in gold, that tells you, 
“Yes, sir-ee-ee, mister! There’s 
gold in them thar H.. .” Well, 
just to show you're not so smart, 
the H, you discover when you turn 
the page, is for Homes . . . and 
the homes are in Pasadena, Calif. 
And then there are charts that 
show you, most persuasively, why 
you will find pay dirt in Pasadena. 
Yes, sir-ee-ee . . . this is good pro- 
motion, too. 


In the Bag 

A LittiLe folder that strikes 
home fast these days comes from 
the Chicago Herald-American. 
“Manpower,” it says, showing a 
guy rolling up his sleeves, “Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Problem.” The folder 
tells how to solve that prob a 
through Herald-American Heip 
Wanted ads. Manpower today is 
such a universally pressing prob- 
lem, seems to us this would be a 
smart pitch for papers everywhere. 

“Canada’s Biggest Market-Place” 
is what the Dominion’s “big four” 
national week-end newspapers title 
a 24-page booklet that gives essen- 
tial facts about their 1,729,330 
families. The “big four” are the 
Star Weekly, La Presse, La Patrie, 
and the Standard. Excellent art 
and design, simple, informative 
copy, make this an unsually effec- 
tive booklet. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald 
just out with a 28-page booklet 
giving its “Circulation Analysis, 
1950.” Big, color, center spread 
map is only one device that adds 
to the usefulness of this booklet 
to the advertiser seeking to do 
business in Nebraska and western 
Iowa. 

“Brodie’s Monday punch was a 
2-day knockout” is the intriguing 
caption the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin puts on a_ hard-slugging 
folder that tells how an exclusive 
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In recognition of National Newspaper 


Ky., baked a cake for the Paducah 


Measuring 34 inches wide, 21 inches deep, and four 


The lettering was 
that cake!” exclaimed Editor-Pub- 
cake was brought into his office. 


Call-Bulletin advertiser sold $10,- 
000 worth of TV sets between 
6:30 and 9:30 one Monday night. 


Southern-Eastern 
Conference in W. Va. 

PROMOTION managers from the 
southern and eastern regions of 
the National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association will meet at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 26-28. 

Chairman for the meeting is 
Jack Butler, assistant business 
manager of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle. Working with him are 
Fred Lowe, Norfolk (Va.) News- 
papers, former NNPA president; 
Frank Knight, Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette, NNPA secretary; 
William Coyle, Washington (D. 
C.) Star; and Douglas Cornette, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier - Journal 
& Times. 


One-Copy Edition 

THE Meridian (Miss.) Star 
published a special Sunday edi- 
tion of one copy—to save a wom- 
an’s life. The woman had given 
birth to a child and was in a 
hospital with a serious heart ail- 
ment. Her physician said the 
shock of news of her husband's 
suicide would kill her at that 
time. The Star pulled back the 
page containing the suicide item, 
put in a substitute story, rolled 
the page and put it on the press. 
A lone copy was run off for the 
woman’s perusal when she asked 
for her copy of the newspaper. 
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UN Day Flag Art 


Illustrations and matrixes of the 
United Nations flag are being dis- 
tributed to newspapers for observ- 
ance of United Nations Day, Oct. 
24, by Stamps-Conhaim-White- 
head, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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AMA Charges Misuse 
Of CR Reprint Smear 


Cuicaco—A charge of misuse 
of the Congressional Record for 
unethical purposes was made by 
the American Medical Association 
this week as its $1,100,000 adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of vol- 
untary health insurance broke in 
newspapers, magazines and over 
the radio. 

In an open memorandum to 
every member of Congress, Dr. 
Elmer L. Henderson, AMA presi- 
dent, called attention to a widely 
distributed reprint of a speech 
by Rep. John D. Dingell, of 
Michigan, attacking the associa- 
tion’s advertising program as a 
“$20,000,000 Smear Campaign.” 

Cites Misuse of CR 

Dr. Henderson asked Congress- 
men if Mr. Dingell’s “willingness 
to damage a medium of great 
public usefulness and dependa- 
bility” was, in their opinion, an 
ethical and proper use of the Con- 
gressional Record. 

“[ am well aware,” said Dr. 
Henderson, “that the Congression- 
al Record did not carry the head- 
line Congressman Dingell attrib- 
utes to it. However, as Mr. Ding- 
ell is equally well aware, most 
Americans who see his ugly docu- 
ment, will not have the same 
knowledge.” 

The Dingell release is headed 
by the seal of the United States 
and the imprint of the Congres- 
sional Record. Beneath in bold 
type appears a headline: “Help 
Fight Medical Lobby $20,000,000 
Smear Campaign,” followed by 
Mr. Dingell’s speech, in which he 
read into the record the text of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER’S article for 
Aug. 26 headed: “AMA’s $1,110,- 
000 Ad Program Set for October.” 

Charges Fraudulent Figure 

Mr. Dingell’s figure of $20,000,- 
000 was called by Dr. Henderson 
“a fraudulent figure released by 
Mr. Oscar Ewing’s office,” the 
Federal Security Agency. 

“We have felt,” said the AMA 
memorandum, “that placing medi- 
cine’s story as the doctors see it, 
in the public press, at the doctors’ 
own expense, is in the finest 
American tradition.” It asked 
Congressmen if they agreed with 
Mr. Dingell’s charge that such 
use of advertising is an “insidious 
tactic to corrupt the public mind,” 
or if they generally feel that such 
action “is a democratic right of 
any group of citizens in a country 
that believes in free speech?” 

The AMA also asked Congress- 
men: “Has the medical profes- 
sion’s advertising, in your opinion, 
any element of ‘smear?’ ” 

Pointing out that he himself is 
a life-long Democrat and that 
there “are probably more Demo- 
crats than Republicans among the 
Officers and leaders of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. Hen- 


derson expressed surprise that 
Representative Dingell and other | 
Democratic party workers consider | 
the matter of health insurance a} 
partisan one. 

Meanwhile, the AMA’s ad ap- | 
peared in 11,000 newspapers this | 
week, including every bona fide | 
daily and weekly, together with | 
Sunday newspaper supplements | 
and national magazines, along | 
with radio spot announcements 
over a two-week period on 1,600 | 
radio stations. The AMA 70-inch 
ad (5 colunms by 14 inches) in| 
newspapers is being supplemented | 
by widespread tie-in advertising at 
the local and national level. 

Rep. Dingell, in his speech be- | 
fore Congress, said: “The Amer- 
can Medical Association hopes | 
for tie-in advertisement on the 
radio and in newspapers that may 
reach the staggering total of 
$19,000,000.” 

To Give Audit Report 

AMA headquarters told E&P 
this week that an audit report cov- 
ering results of the nationwide 
advertising program, will be pre- 
pared by Whitaker and Baxter, 
showing the amount of advertising | 
used by various business firms | 
and organizations in support of 
the AMA campaign against so- 
cialized medicine. The report will | 
cover all media. 

Copies of the audit report, to 
be certified by a CPA firm, will 
be sent to all members of Con- 
gress, 200,000 doctors, advertis- 
ing agencies, public relations firms, 
newspapers and radio stations. 

Two drugstore chains added 
their weight to newspaper tie-in 
ads this week when it was an- 
nounced that Walgreen’s would 
use 225 newspapers in 200 cities 
and that Liggett’s would use news- 
paper advertising in 52 cities. 
Medical care plans, such as Blue 
Cross and "Blue Shield, along with 
private insurance companies, coast 
to coast, are also tieing in to the 
program. (E&P, Oct. 7, page 72.) 
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Foreign Editors’ Barbs 
Draw Knight Rebuttal 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CuicaGo—Newsprint is the cry- 
ing need of the press of the world. 
Even in newsprint-producing 
countries, newspapers are restrict- 
ed in its use because the bulk of 
paper production is exported. 

Such was the message brought 
by 14 visiting foreign editors who 
were guests of the Chicago Press 
Club and Chicago Headline Club 
of Sigma Delta Chi at a dinner 
here last week. 

Foreigners Give Their Views 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
Northwestern University Medill 
School of Journalism introduced 
the visitors as “ambassadors of 
good will” and “representatives of 
the anti-Communist press” in the 
world. 

In good-natured tone, several of 
the editors told their American 
colleagues what they though was 
wrong with U. S. newspapers, con- 
trasting their skimpy papers with 
“fat” editions of American dailies. 

James Murray Watson, Edin- 
burgh Scotsman, described the 
typical U. S. metropolitan news- 
per as “amazing,” suggesting that 
Americans devise some sort of 
gadget “to handle it.” He referred 
to a 76-page Thursday edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

“It seems to me that it is the 
advertiser who decides the charac- 
ter of the American paper and not 
the reader,” said Mr. Watson. 
“The balance has been tilted far 
too much to one side.” 

Cites Comics and Columnists 

After describing his own news- 
paper of eight and 10 pages, Mr. 
Watson said British and Scotish 
editors have learned to condense 
and “cut out all long-windiness” 
editorial content. 

Mr. Watson also chided Ameri- 
can publishers about their comics 
and columnists, saying he regards 
them as a “public menace.” 

He viewed the widespread use 
of columnists, as an unhealthy de- 
velopment in American journal- 
ism. “I think the reader should 
look to the editorial columns 
rather than to the columnists,” he 
asserted. 

Mr. Watson said U. S. newspa- 
pers give the impression of being 
mass-produced, but that he ad- 
mired “your fearlessness and your 
expose of abuses of power.” 

Eljas Erkko, Helsingin Sanomat, 
Helsinki, Finland, discussed his 
country’s newspaper publishing 
problem under the shadow of the 
Iron Curtain.” He explained how 
papers there print both the Ameri- 
can and Russian versions of inter- 
national developments without edi- 
torial comment. “We have to rely 
upon the intelligence of our read- 
ers,” he said. 
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Marcel Stijns, Het Luatste 
Nieuws, Brussels, said the Belgian 
press is trying to express in head- 
lines and text the major news 
events of the world, following the 
American technique of news pre- 
sentation, and using American 
news agencies for foreign news. 

“Our first responsibility is to our 
readers,” he said, “and our first 
duty is to exercise freedom of the 
press.” He said newspaper sub- 
scription prices have increased 
three times what they were before 
the war, with wages up four times 
and newsprint costs increased five 
times. 

Alfred Oste, Svenka Dagbladet, 
Stockholm, said Swedish newspa- 
pers also complain about news- 
print shortages with much of that 
country’s paper production being 
exported. Swedish papers are faced 
with increasing production costs, 
he stated, including a 10% wage 
increase for workers next year. 
High costs may drive small Swed- 
ish country papers out of business 
within the next five years, he 
predicted. 

Mr. Oste also took occasion to 
chide American publishers about 
“sensationalizing” mews, such as 
playing up Hollywood divorces 
and giving large space to sexual 
affairs. “We have borrowed a lot 
of things from American newspa- 
pers,” he said, “but we have tried 
to avoid some of your experi- 
ences” 

Harold Campbell, Melbourne 
Age, said there is no real differ- 
ence between the way Australian 
and American papers present the 
news. He added, however, that 
in his paper there are six to eight 
columns devoted to U. S. news. 
“I have yet to see one item from 
Australia in your papers since ar- 
riving in your country,” he re- 
marked. 

Knight Gives Rebuttal 

John S. Knight, president of 
Knight Newspapers, spoke in “re- 
buttal” for the American press. 
He pointed out that under the 
American system of mass produc- 
tion, mass merchandising was 
needed for mass consumption. 
“This requires” he said, “that our 
advertisers must use pages and 
half pages to build their sales 
volume.” 

Mr. Knight also deplored the 
newsprint situation, both from the 
standpoint of shortages in foreign 
countries and the high price of 
paper for American publishers. 
“It is time for publishers and man- 
ufacturers to sit down and discuss 
a fair price for newsprint,” he 
said. 

Mr. Knight declared another 
$10 per ton increase in newsprint 
prices in U. S. would result in 





James Murray Watson (left), editor of Edinburgh Scotsman, enjoys 
friendly chat with John S. Knight (right), of Knight Newspapers, after 


debate. 
more American newspapers going 
out of business. He said, that in 
his opinion, the American News- 
paper Guild had made “a far more 
comprehensive study” of the news- 
print situation than had the Amer- 
ican publishers. 

Guilty of Mass Production 

Mr. Knight reminded Mr. Wat- 
son that British publishers have 
had actual higher profits under 
their restricted program than they 
enjoyed before the war. 

He also mentioned the Hutchins 
Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, declaring the report didn’t 
create more attention because it 
was “exceedingly dull” and didn’t 
deal with specific problems. 

Mr. Knight, who was in Europe 
this summer, said that American 
papers carry far more world news 
than can be found in European pa- 
pers. Many of the London papers, 
he said, publish “mishmash of Chi- 
cago gangsterism and Hollywood 
divorces, sounding like a rewrite 
of Winchell, the New York Post 
and Variety.” 

He said American papers are 
guilty of mass production; that 
many U. S. papers look too 
much alike; and there is an ap- 
palling lack of imagination in pre- 
senting the news. 


Hutchins Discusses 
Commission Report 

THE Commission on Freedom 
of the Press considered its rec- 
ommendations as extremely mild, 
including the suggestion of a con- 
tinuing agency to appraise and 
criticize the behavior of the press, 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, chancel- 
lor of the University of Chicago, 
told the visiting foreign editors 
here at a luncheon. 

Other than immediate newspa- 
per editorial criticism of the re- 
port, he said, nothing has been 
done by the press aside from dis- 
cussion of such a continuing agen- 
cy by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Dr. Hutchins, who was host to 
the 14 foreign editors, discussed 
the relationship of education in 
competition with U. S. mass me- 
dia, including press, radio and the 
movies. “There is no adult educa- 
tion in the United States,” he said. 
“This would not be so serious if 


With them is Ichitaro Takato, Tokyo editor. 


it weren’t for the kind of press 
we have in America and by press 
I mean our mass media.” 

Later in the discussion, a visit- 
ing editor asked Dr. Hutchins 
about “the concentration of news- 
paper power in the hands of a 
few,” referring to the continued 
merger of newspapers under one 
ownership. 

Dr. Hutchins, supported by 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam and 
Prof. Robert Redfield, two U. of 
C. faculty members who served 
on the Hutchins Commission, ex- 
plained the Commission did not 
view the reduction of newspapers 
“as a malicious monopolistic in- 
tention.” Rather, he said, the Com- 
mission regarded the situation as 
resulting from higher operating 
costs. 

While the Commission deplored 
the tendency of one-paper towns 
as most unfortunate, he continued, 
there isn’t much that can be done 
about it, other than having news- 
paper people themselves enter the 
field with the use of inexpensive 
devices, such as the “cold-type” 
offset process. 

Earlier in the discussion, Dr. 
Hutchins pointed out the British 
Royal Commission on press free- 
dom had reached much the same 
conclusion that an agency such 
be established to appraise the con- 
duct of the press. 

James Murray Watson, Edin- 
burgh Scotsman, reminded Dr. 
Hutchins the Royal Commission 
had included two newspapermen, 
pointing out the American Com- 
mission had been composed en- 
tirely of academicians. 

Dr. Hutchins countered with 
the remark that if anything was to 
be served in having included news- 
papermen, it was not attained by 
the Royal Commission. He said 
both commissions got their con- 
tacts through witnesses. 

Someone asked Dr. Hutchins if 


(Continued on page 76) 





Rumania Curbs Paper 

VIENNA—Rumania’s entire pro- 
duction of paper is under the con- 
trol of a state agency as of Oct. 1, 
the Communist government has 
announced. A rigid national plan 
will determine the allotment of all 
newsprint. 
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A happy return home 


to all our friends and customers 
who attended the 1950 
Inter-American Press Conference. 


We hope you enjoyed your stay in 
the United States and return home , 
pleased with the accomplishments Una calurosa despedida 


of this year’s Conference. 


a todos nuestros amigos y clientes que 
asistieron a la Conferencia de Prensa 
Inter-Americana de 1950. Deseamos su 
estadia en Estados Unidos haya sido 
muy grata y que regresen a sus hogares 
satisfechos de los resultados 
obtenidos en la Conferencia de este afio. 








Um feliz regresso a casa 


a todos os nossos clientes e amigos 

















que assistiram @ Conferéncia da 
Imprensa Inter-Americana, de 1950. 
Esperamos que tenham gosado 
a sua estadia nos Estados 





Unidos e que regressem aos seus 


I M. HUBER CORPORATION lares satisfeitos com 
Sapuet Cannes os resultados da 

Conferéncia déste ano. 
New York Office: 342 Madison Ave. + Brooklyn Office: 620 - 62nd Street 


Un joyeux retour 


G tous nos amis et clients qui ont assisté 
G la Conférence de la Presse 
Inter-Américaine de 1950. 
Nous espérons que vous avez 
eu un séjour agréable aux 
Etats-Unis et que vous rentrez 
chez vous enchantés de ce 
que la Conférence 
a accompli cette année. 
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320 Correspondents 
Accredited to War 


THE Public Information Office 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo has listed a 
roster of 320 correspondents ac- 
credited to the Far East area. 

The roster, dated Sept. 18, listed 
238 in the Tokyo and Korea area, 
72 others who have gained ac- 
creditation and 10 in the Manila 
area. 

The roster, obtained for EpIror 
& PUBLISHER by Earnest Hobe- 
recht, chief correspondent and 
manager for Japan of the United 
Press Association, reveals that in 
addition to large staffs covering the 
war for the United Press, Associ- 
ated Press, International News 
Service, Reuters, Scripps-Howard 
and other services, many individual 
newspapers have sent correspond- 
ents, as have many foreign news- 
papers. 

The PIO correspondents’ roster 
follows: 

In Tokyo Area 


Alsop, Joseph, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Anderson Rosendal, Jorgen, National 
tidende. 

Backmeyer, Karl H., Newsweek. 

Baillie, Hugh, United Press. 


_ Barber, Stephen, London News Chron- 
icle. 
Bates, Julian Sanders, Reuters. 
Bautista, Moises B., Philippines Her- 


ald. 
Beech, W. 


Keyes, Chicago Daily 

News. 

tBell, James A., Time. 

Bennyhoff, Robert, United Press. 
ie Homer, New York Herald 
rib 

_— William D. Jr., Baltimore 
‘Beoderd, Walter E., Newe Zeurcher 
Zeitung. 

Boyle, Harold, Associated Press. 
Brines, Russel, Associated Press. 
Bristol, Horace, Camera Press. 
Brodie, Howard, Collier’s. 
Bromberger, Serge, Le Figaro. 


*Buckley, Christopher, London Daily 
Telegraph. 

Burby, John F., United Press. 

Cameron, Mark J., Picture Post. 


tCannon, James C. (Jimmy), New 
York Post. 

tCarson, Thomas, INP. 

*Chanteloup, Maurice, Agence France 
Presse. 


Chao, Howard H. 
News of China. 

Chen, Hsiung-yu, 

Chen, Tieh- -tseng, 


S., Southeast Daily 


Sun Daily News. 
Central Daily News 


of China. 
Chung, Kook-Eun, Yunhap Shin 
Moon. 
tChurchill, Randolph, London Daily 
Telegraph. 
Clancy, Harold B., Boston Traveler. 
Clune, Francis, Sydney Daily Mirror, 
Colless, John M., AAP-Reuters. 
Coniff, Frank, 
Conner, H. John, Collier’s. 
Corddry, Charles W., United Press 


Costello, William, CBS. 


Courtenay, William, Kemsley News- 
papers. 
c Courtis, Frank A., Black Star Publ. 
o. 

tCrane, Burton, New York Times. 
Crane, Lionel, London Daily Express. 
Daudy, Phillipe, Agence 'rance 
resse. 

Davidson, Michael C., London Ob- 
server. 

tDavies, -_ O., Newark News. 
Denson, John Lee, Collier’s. 

Denton, Nixson, Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 

DeLany, Robert, American Red Cross. 
tDePremonville, Jean M., Agence 


France Presse. 
psoria, Charles, Los Angeles Times- 


— Henri G., Agertce France 


resse. 
Delmer, Denis S., London Daily Ex- 


press. 
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Desfor, Max, Associated Press. 

Doublet, Pierre, Agence France 
Presse 

Drain, Dorothy S., Australian Wo- 
men's Weekly. 

Driberg, Thomas, Reynolds News. 

Duncan, David, Time. 

Dunn, William, NBC. 

Egorov, Evgeny S., Tass. 

*Emery, Frank, INS 

Erickson, Lief, Associated Press. 

tFaber, Harold, New York Times. 

7alk, Raymond F.. NANA. _ 

Favrel, Charles, Agence France 
Presse. 

Ferguson, Richard C., Acme News- 
pictures. 

+Fielder, Wilson, Time- we. 

Folster, George as NBC 

Folster, Helen, NBC. 

Forbes, Bernard, BBC. 

Frew, Robert A., Army Times. 

Fromm, Joseph, U. S. News & 
World Report. 

Garey, Robert, Time-Life. 

Gaylin, George, Acme Newspictures. 

tGibney, Frank, Time-Life. 

(C) Gigantes, Gerissimos C., INS- 
London Observer. 

(Philip Dean) 

Goldsworthy, Frank, London Daily 
Express. 

Greenlees, Donald, Argus Newspaper 


& London Daily Mirror. 


Griffin, Jack R., Chicago Sun-Times. 
Grutzner, Charles, New York Times. 
Handleman, Howard M., INS. 
Hardy, A. W. T., Picture Post. 
Hawley, Frank, London Times. 
Hays, James L. London Sunday 
Times. 
Hebert, Jacques, Le Devoir. 
Tellssen, Henry, Berlingske Tidende. 
Heren, Louis P., London Times. 
Herman, George H., CBS. 
Herrick, Gene, Associated Press. 
Hicks, James L., Afro-American. 
tHiggins, Marguerite, New York 
Herald Tribune. 
F Hillgren, Karl, Ahlen-Akerlunds For- 
ag. 
*Hinton, Albert, Norfolk Journal & 
Guide. 
Hoberecht, Earnest, United Press. 
Hoffman, Edwin, Acme Newspictures. 


Holeman, 
Daily News. 
Hosokawa, 


Benjamin F., New York 


William, Denver Post. 





Hudson, Lionel, AAP-Reuters. 

Hughes, Richard, Kemsley Newspa- 
ers. 

Humphreys, Alan D., London Daily 
ail, 

Huth, Donald, Associated Press. 
*Inouye, Ken, Telenews (INS). 

Izzard, Ralph W., London Daily Mail. 
. Jalenques, Michel, Agence France 
-resse. 

tJames, J. E. (Jack), United Press. 

James, Michael, New York Times. 

Jessup, Alpheus W., McGraw-Hill 
World ews 

Johnson, Walter, Minneapolis Star. 
Johnston, Richard, New York Témes. 
Jones, Charles O., NBC-TV. 
tJones, Eugene S., NBC-TV. 
Jorden, William, Associated Press. 

Kalischer, Peter, United Press. 

Kao, Ling-tu, Ta Kung Pao-China. 

Kantor, D. Kenneth, NBC. 

Kantor, McKinley, True Magazine. 

Kaplan, Bernard, INS. 

Keighley, Lawrence, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Kim, Yung-jin, Kyunghyang. 

King H. , Associated Press. 

Kni ght, Charlotte, Collier’s. 

Kovyzhenko, Vasiliy V., Tass. 

Koza, Frank J., Jr., Telenews. 
Kurts, Alwyn C., Radio ZXY, Mel- 
bourne. 

Lambert, Allan, The Age & Sidney 
Morning Herald. 

tLambert, Tom, Associated Press. 
Lamborn, Rolf, Stockholm-Tidningen. 

Lavine, Harold, Newsweek. 

Lawrence, William W., New York 
Times 

LeBoulanger, Auguste, Gazette de 
Lausanne. 

Lee, Bang Young, MGM News of the 
Day. 

Lee, Chia, Central News Agency of 
China. 

Loffredo, Renato, Italy Coop. News 
Agency. 

Levine, Irving, INS. 

Lower, Elmer T., Time-Life. 


Lu, Kuang-chun, Chun 


' Hua Daily 
News. 








IT’S REUNION IN TOKYO for three Chicago Tribune correspon- 
dents. Left to right: Wayne Thomis, aviation editor; Percy Wood, from 
New Delhi; and Walter Simmons, chief of Tokyo Bureau. 


Lualdi, Maner, Corriere Della Serra 
of Milan. 
Lucas, James, Scripps-Howard. 
Macartney, Roy R., AAP-Reuters 
Macbeth, John K., Associated Press. 
Magee, Joseph H., Hilton Press. 
Marmor, Milton, Associated Press. 
Merwin, Davis, Nashville Banner. 
tMartin, Robert, Overseas News 
Agency. ; 
McEvoy, Dennis, Reader’s Digest. 
tMcDonald, Lachie (John), London 
Daily Mail. : 
Miao, Chien Chiu, New Age of Asia. 
Miller, Robert, United Press. 
Miyashita, Susie S., United Press. 
Moore, Charles R., United Press. 
+Moore, William R, Associated Pres s. 
Morin, Relman, Associated Press. 


*Morrison, Jan, London Times 
Mutsu, Ian, MGM News of the Day. 
Nielsen, Elien, Politiken. 
Nielsen, Niels, Politiken. 
Mydans, Carl, Time-Life. 
Noel, Frank, Associated Press. 
Osborne, John F., Life. 
Owen, Humphrey F., 
Express. 
Pakenham, 
Park, Kiel 
Moon. 
Parrot, 
Parrott, 
Percival, 


London Daily 
Compton T., Newsweek. 
Bong, Kook do Shin 


Monty, AAP-Reuters. 
Lindesay, New York 


Jack, London Daily 


Pearcy, Derek A. G., 
Phaneuf, Jean, Le 
*Philonenko, 
France Presse. 
Poats, Rutherford. United Press. 
tPotter, Phillip, Baltimore Sun. 
Press, Harry N., Scripps-Howard. 
Price, Bem, Associated Press. 
Price, G. Ward, London Daily Maii 
Pringheim, Hans E., Malaya Tribune. 
Pringle, James, Associated Press. 
Prou, Leon, Agence France Presse. 
Prosser, Robert M., Newsweek. 
Quig, H. D., United Press. 
Rasco, Donald D., quate Globe. 
Rich, John H., Jr., 
*Richards, Rav, hey " Newspapers. 
Reed, Jack, Washinaton Reporter. 
Rendell, Richard, on 
Robertson, Frank, Christian 
*Rosecrans, Chas. D., pe 
Ross, Bill D., Associated Press. 
Servaites, John S., Reader’s Digest. 
Shaw, John W., London Daily Ex- 


Times. 
Chroni- 
AAP-Reuters. 


Devoir. 
Maximilian, Aglence 


Science. 
NS. 


ress. 
Edith Weigle, Chicago Trib- 
*Simmons, Stephen, 


Simmons, 
r Press & 
London Picture Post. 


une. 
Hilton 
Simmons, Walter A., Chicago Tribune, 


Siveram, Madhavan, Press Trust of 
India. 

Smith, E. Sydney, London Daily Ex- 
press. 

Soong, Norman, Pan Asia News. 
Spaatz, Carl, Gen., Newsweek. 

Stanley, Massey, Consolidated Press. 
Stapleton, William B., Collier’s. 
Stewart, Robert, MBC. 

*Supple, James O., Chicago Sun- 
Times. 

Swinton, Stanley, Associated Press. 
Symonds, Eugene, United Press. 

Talbert, Ansel, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Teatsorth, Ralph, United Press. 

Thorp, Gerald R., Scripps-Howard. 
Tighe, Lawrence J., United Press. 
saa an, Hessell, London Daily Her- 
aid, 

Timmons, Bascom, Collier’s. 

Tong, Hollington K., Central News 
Agency of China. 

Tremaine, Frank, United Press. 
Tress, Irwin M., INP 

Tretick, Stanley, Acme Newspictures. 
Tseng, Eddie, Central News Agency 


of China. 


Thomis, Wayne, Chicago Tribune, 

Thompson, Geoitre y, Cinesound Pix, 

Thompson, Reginald "W., London Daily 
Telegraph. 

pi Richard Sun, 


Tucker, K., Baltimore 


Valentine, Alex, AAP-Reuters. 

Vaughn, Inez S., United Press. 

Vermillion, Robert, United Press. 

Vidor, Frede, Life. e 

Walker, Gordon, Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Walker, Henry, Life. 

Waln, Nora, Saturday Evening Post, 

Warner, Dennis, Melbourne Herald. 

Waters, Fred, iP. 

Whicker, Alan, Exch ange Telegraph. 


_Whisonant, Franklin, Pittsburgh Cou. 


vier. 
Whiteman, Roland T. B., Cinesound 
Pix. 
White, Warren M., AAP-Reuters. 
Whitehead, Donald, Associated Press, 
Williams, Norman W., Acme News- 


pictures. 
Wilson, Joseph E., AAP-Reuters. 
Woo, Kyatang, Pan Asia News, 


Wood, Percy, 
Woodworth, 
Wu, 


Chicago Tribune. 
Howard H., INP. 
Wen-tsao, Sin Ping Jin Pao 
man 

“Ye aan, Gordon, Paramount News. 
Yoh, James, Newsdom. 
Young, Howard, London Daily Mir- 
Warner-Pathe 


ror. 

Zenier, 

ecl. 

Zenier, Julius, NBC. 

Approved for Entry 
Angelopoulos, Aristides, Akropolis. 
Achatz, William, Associated Press. 
Abrahams, Horace J., Keystone 
Baldwin, Hanson, New ) ork Times. 
Batchelor, Ronald J. AAP.-Reuters, 
terk, Alaettim, Yenk Sabah. 

Besozzi, Tommasco, Europo. 

Black, Charles L., Flying 
Calogeropoulos, Stratos, Prootheftikos. 
Campbell, Charles, L. S. Observer. 
Cannon, James_N. Baltimore Sun 
Chamberlain, Frank S., Melbourne 


Sun. 
Chapman, William, United Press. 
‘ Cheng, Tin-an Central Daily News of 
ormosa. 
Clark, Gerald J., Montreal Standard. 
Cutforth, Reynold, BBC 
DeLorenzie, John, INS 


Gene, News- 


Dempewolfi, Richard, Popular Me- 
chanics. 

Fraser, Blair, MacLean’s Magazine. 

Ferrero, Lee, 


Gammack, 
ne. 
Georgin, 


Gordon, Des Moines Tribd- 
Robert, Belgian Natl. Broad- 
isting 


Gerrity, John, Pathfinder 

Greuning, Peter B., United Press. 
leatter, Basil, MBC. 

Heikal, Mohammed Hassanein, Akbar 


el Yom. 
Jefferson, John P., Cae. 
Johnson, Maurice, INP. 
Kiek, John, De Telegraf. 
Ringh: an, Arthur H. Paramount Lon- 
don 
Lal, Chanan, News Chronicle 
Liebling, Joseph, New Yorker 
Lubis, Mechtar, Antera News 
Nicol, James Young, Toronto Tele 
gram, 
Major, Ralph H., 
Maillot, 
Malik, 
Martin, 
a 


Coronet 
Marcel Claude, Match. 
Adam, Antera News. 
Dwight, Time 
Nan Tucker, 
Chroniel. 


Mohn, "Albert H. 
casting Co. 
Monsen, 
Mousset, 

Nanporia, 
India. 


(Continued on page 75) 


San Francisco 
Norwegian Broad- 
Per Arbeiderblasdet. 


Paul, France Illustr, 
Naserwanjee, Times of 
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3 Change Jobs 
In Indianapolis; 
One War Editor 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Three key 
positions, including one newly 
created to apply specialized knowl- 
edge to the edit- 
ing of overseas 
war news, were 
filled this week 
by the Indian- 
apolis News. 

SExSON HuUM- 
PHREYS, veteran 
of three years in 
Italy during 
World War Il, 
including a year 
with the military 
government, will 





Humphreys 


r 





Niblack 


Herman 


fill the position of war editor. He 
has been state editor. 

GRIFFITH NIBLACK, member of 
the News staff since 1929, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Humphreys as state 
editor. 

WiLti1AM HERMAN was named 
business editor, filling the va- 
cancy created when ROGER Bup- 
Row resigned to become manag- 
ing editor of the Ogden (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. 

Mr. Humphreys received his 
bachelor of arts degree from De- 
pauw University in 1934, his mas- 
ter’s degree from American Uni- 
versity, Washington, in 1935, and 
his Litt.D. from the University of 
Rome in 1937. He was with the 
Indianapolis Times until he en- 
tered military service in 1943, re- 
turned to the Times in 1947, and 
joined the News that same year. 

Mr. Niblack was graduated 
from Indiana University with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors in 1929 and 
went to the News, where he has 
served continuously as reporter 
and feature writer and desk man. 

Mr. Herman attended Depauw 
University in 1932 and Indiana 
University from 1933 to 1936. He 
joined the News staff that year 
and has been with it since, except 
for three years in the Quarter- 


masters’ corps, most of it in 
Alaska. 


a 

Sessions Opened 

Des Moines, Ia.— The State 
Liquor Control Commission has 
opened its doors to reporters, 
inaugurating a new policy of 
transacting its weekly business be- 
fore the public eye. 





Korean War Corps 
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O’Connor, Patrick, NCWCNS 
O'Leary, James, ARC 
Ottosan, Lars H., A. B. Forleg of 
Stockholm. 
Page, Cyril Henry, BBC_Newsreel. 
Rand, Christopher, New York Herald 
Tribune. 
“ Ravenholt, Albert, Chicago Dasly 
Read, Ronald L. British Paramount. 
Richards, Leverett, Portland Oregon- 


ian. 


Sachurek, Howard, Life. 

Schershel, Joseph, "Life 

Sebastian, Charles F., WFJL. 

Shah, Harim, Bharat 

Smith, G. B. Bryan BBC Newsreel. 
Smith, Harry N. New York Compass. 
Smith, Irving Norman, Ottawa Jour- 
nal. 
" Sanieh, Milton, Negro Newspaper 
ubl 

Sparks, Fred, Chicago Daily News 
Stackhouse, Glen, United Press. 
Svolupoulos, Chrestos, Vimae 

Van Atta, Lee, — 

Vital, Rene, Match 

Vochran, Ronald, WCOP & ABC. 
Waugh, William, AP 

Webb, Alexander, BBC. 

Webb, Peter R., British UP. 

Whyte, Alexander, BBC. 
Woodsworth, Chas. J., Ottawa Eve- 


ning Citizen. 


Worden, William L., Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 
Ydewalle Charies D., Nation Belge. 
Youssef, Mohammed Yousef Ahmed, 
Akbar El Yom. 


In Manila Area 
Abad Santos, Armando, United Press. 





Arizabel, Tony, Associated Press. 

Boguslav, David, Chicago Tribune. 

Iserena, Pedro, INS. 

Katigbak, Paul, Chicago Daily News. 

Nazarene, Rodolfo, United Press 

Sternberg, Dave, Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Wilkins, Ford, New York Times. 

Wu, Felix L., Central News Agency 
of China, 

White, Frank, Associated Press. 

*Killed. 

* Missing. 


(c) Captured. 


, tWounded battle or injured in acci- 
dents. 


Gene Roguski Heads 


Chicago INS Bureau 
Gene Roguski has been named 
Central Division News Manager 
of International News Service 
with headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 
Mr.  Roguski, 
now in his 24th 
year with INS, 
had been Chica- 
go bureau man- 
ager since the 
beginning of the 
year. He started 
as a copy boy 
in the St. Louis 
bureau in 1927. 
Before leaving 
for two years’ 


Roguski 

service with the 
Army during World War II, Mr. 
Roguski was second in command 


of the St. Louis bureau. When he 
returned in 1945, he was made 
bureau manager under Dave Park, 
later promoted to Missouri-Kansas 
Division Manager. 

In April, 1949, Mr. Roguski 
was assigned to take charge of 
the INS Kansas City office. 

a 


U. S. Trade Supplement 
VIENNA, Austria— Die Presse, 
Vienna daily, recently published 








“HELPS TO MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 
REALLY NEIGHBORS” says 





ea my 





Roy W. Howard 


“News has travelled fast between 
the Americas for years. It took the 
speed of El InterAmericano how- 
ever to make possible personal 
interviews in 21 lands on a day’s 
notice. Now good neighbors are 
really neighbors,” said Roy W. 
Howard after returning from 
Buenos Aires. 


hile Armoudeaner! 


Fastest flight to SOUTH AMERICA 





travels the straight line route... 
shortest distance between the U. S. A. 
and Buenos Aires, via Pan American and Panagra. 


Only daily deluxe DC-6 . . . backed by 22 years 
of experience on South America’s West Coast. 





Most luxurious DC-6 in the world! Red Carpet service includes the exclusive new 
“Fiesta Lounge,” Gourmet Galley meals, cocktails, bed- length berths. 





Compare these flight times 
from the U.S.A. to 
points below, with any 






500 miles shorter from 
New York to Buenos 


other airline. Aires via the scenic 
West Coast. 
PANAMA/BALBOA . 4% hours 
UMA. 11 hours 
SANTIAGO 171, hours 
BUENOS AIRES 18! hours 
Convenient Panagra connections to 
Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil. 











Be sure to travel to South America on El InterAmericano. 
Call your hotel travel agent, or STillwell 6-0600. 





a 40-page supplement on U. S.- | 
\ PAN AMERICAN 


Austria trade relations. 
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Foreign Editors 
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the University of Chicago had a 
school of journalism. He first an- 
swered categorically “no” and 
when asked why not, he added: 

“I might say we didn’t have the 
money for such a school. But if 
we did have the money, I would 
consider using it much in the same 
manner as Harvard University has 
done under the Nieman Fellow- 
ship plan. 

“A good school of journalism 
is as good as it is not a school of 
journalism,” he continued, declar- 
ing “I am not enthusiastic about a 
trade school of journalism any- 
more than I am of any trade 
schools in a university.” 

Approves Press Institute 

Dr. Hutchins added, however, 
* that he did approve of the Ameri- 
can Press Institute plan at Colum- 
bia University, where people al- 
ready in journalism can gather to 
discuss their mutual problems. 

Basil L. Walters, executive edi- 
tor of the Knight Newspapers and 
host to the editors during their 
stay in Chicago, pointed out that 
the point of conflict between prac 
ticing mewspapermen and _ the 
Hutchins Commission centered 
around the recommendation of es- 
tablishing a group to criticize the 
press. 

“The Commission’s study and 
recommendations made a_ great 
impact on American journalism,” 
he said, “namely through stimulat- 
ing discussion and debate within 
our own group. It challenged us 
to debate our sins and virtues and 
to go and sin no more. I, and 
others, however, are afraid of set- 
ting up any committee of judges 
to tell others what they can or 
cannot do. Such a practice tends 
to standardization and slapping 
down anybody with a new idea. 
The tendency would be to follow 
the historical trend and could 
serve to check a young man with 
new ideas.” 

Questions Libel Laws 

A foreign editor remarked that 
American press behavior might be 
attributed to lack of respect for 
libel laws, asserting that American 
libel laws seem to be extremely 
loose. 

Dr. Hutchins answered, stating 
that in this country, libel suits are 
not looked upon with favor by 
the courts or the public. “If you 
sue for libel in this country you 
are considered a weakling,” he 
said. 

Mr. Walters added that most 
libel suits against U. S. newspa- 
pers serve as a check on the press, 
often by those who try to shut 
off free discussion. 

Negro-Labor Discussion 

Representatives of the labor 
and Negro press met with the visit- 
ing editors Friday night. An in- 
formal roundtable discussion was 
devoted to the aims and policies 
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of organized labor and efforts of 
the Negro press, assisted by white 
leaders, to eliminate racial discrim- 
ination. 

Negro editors and _ publishers 
said more progress has been made | 
in the past 10 years, than in the 
previous 50, in breaking down | 
racial barriers. Editors of AFL | 
and CIO newspapers explained | 
how organized labor is seeking to | 
work with the two major political | 
parties, rather than organizing a 
Labor party. 

Those taking part in the dis- 
cussion were John Sengstacke, | 
publisher of the Chicago Defend- 
er; Frank L. Stanley, publisher of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Defender; | 
Louis Martin, editor of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Chronicle and managing | 
editor of the Chicago Defender; | 
Robert Bollard, editor of JIlinois | 
Labor (CIO); and Irwin Klass, | 
Federation News (Chicago AFL). 


Frank Ward Retires, 
L. M. Stolle Is Named 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Lawrence M. 
Stolle, sports writer since 1927, 
has been named sports editor of 
the Youngstown Vindicator, suc- 
ceeding Frank B. Ward, who re- 
tired after 44 years of sports writ- 
ing. 

Mr. Ward has been ill since 








Stolle Ward 


May, 1949. One of his chief inter- | 
ests was the Kentucky Derby, | 
which he covered for 36 years. | 
Bill Corum once called Mr. Ward, 
“the eighth wonder of the world, 
a sports writer who doesn’t drink.” 
He is a member of the City Park 
& Recreation Commission and was 
instrumental in bringing the Na- 
tional Amateur Baseball Federa- 
tion’s tournament here for 10 
years. The 1950 tournament was 
dedicated to him. 

Mr. Stolle has been writing a} 
weekly golf column and was co-| 
organizer of the Youngstown Ama- | 
teur Golf Association. As a| 
youngster he was called “a walk- | 
ing encyclopedia of sports. 

o 


NLRB Drops Case 


The National Labor Relations | 
Board has withdrawn its petition 
in Federal Court for an injunction 
against the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union of New York | 
in respect to hiring at the New 
York Herald Tribune. NLRB | 
torney Sam Kaynard said the ac- | 
tion was dropped for the present, 
due to the relief afforded by the | 
NLRB examiner's report (E & P, | 
Oct. 7, p 74). \ 


| 
| 








Advertisement 





4y Joe Marsh 





| Have A 
“Close Squeak’! 


Spent last Saturday morning wan- 
dering all over the house. Wherever I 
went—upstairs or down—lI kept hear- 
ing a “‘squeak.”’ Couldn’t find out 
where it was coming from until noon- 
time when the missus came home from 
her weekly shopping. 

“Listen,” I says to her, “hear that 
squeak?”’ I started quiet-like across 
the kitchen and there it went again! 
**Joe Marsh,’’ she laughs, ‘‘that is 
nothing but your suspender clips rub- 
bing back and forth when you walk!” 
And darned if it wasn’t! 

From where I sit, I’d been letting a 
little thing become a serious problem. 
Like some little difference of opinion 
or taste will start off a great big argu- 
ment. I may prefer a temperate glass 
of beer with my dinner—while the 
missus likes tea—but we figure that no 
two people have exactly the same likes 
and dislikes. So, why get all “‘het up”’ 
about it? 

The moral is, check your suspenders 
—and check your temper when it 


comes to little things. 
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“Marshalling the forces of advertising to 
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help solve national problems and to make 


democracy work better...’ 


Do you KNow that the forces of advertis- 
ing are engaged today in one of the 
world’s greatest jobs of mass education 
...in the public interest? 

Do you know that these forces for good 
have been released through the vision 
and unselfish cooperation of American 
business — advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, media owners and others? 

Hundreds of advertising agencies have 
volunteered their planning and creative 
time and facilities. Artists, cartoonists, 
photo-engravers, printers, typographers 
and others have contributed their services. 

Media owners have donated millions 
of dollars in space and time. National 
and local advertisers have sponsored and 
paid for many millions of public service 
advertising messages. 

As a result, the American people are 


? 


being alerted as never before to the 
dangers which threaten from within and 
from without...the dangers of ignor- 
ance about our American economic sys- 
tem, intolerance, tuberculosis, school and 
teacher shortages, etc. 

And, at the hub of this great public 
service effort is your organization... The 
Advertising Council. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... 
Your Help is Needed! 


Right now The Advertising Council has 14 
programs in operation. The success of these 
programs depends on the public spirited and 
generous cooperation of advertisers and me- 
dia owners. Your help, in the form of space 
or time donations, will mean a lot to us. And 
remember . . . What helps America helps 
you! 





/ 
Yours for the Asking / | // 

| La Hi} 
Write for a copy of Booklet met any if 
No. 15. It will give you per- —S 
tinent information about The Advertising 
Council . . . how it started ... what it is... 
what it does . . .Or ask for material on spe- 
cific campaigns. Address:—The Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 


Published in the public interest 
by 
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your share 


120,583 


Beverage budget? 


No, not every newspaper was in on this advertising. 


Just those that a principal executive and his agency advis- 
ers were sold on. These men read Eprror & PUBLISHER to 
get the pertinent facts on newspapers . . . facts that justify 
the expenditure of so much money, time and thought on 

. schedules. In fact, most big buyers of newspaper space 
among both agencies and advertisers get their important 
newspaper information out of E & P. What are they get- 
ting from you? 
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Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
\ ..- Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read Epitor & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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106 ITU Strikes Listed 
Since September, 1945 


Tue International Typographical 
Union has engaged in 106 strikes 
against 158 newspapers since Sept. 
2, 1945, and 51 of these strikes 
against 72 newspapers were still 
continuing on Sept. 30, 1950. 
This means that the union is still 
“out” in almost one of every two 
strikes it has taken, but in every 
case the 72 struck papers are still 
publishing, generally with 100% 
hot-type processes, reports the 
Special Standing Committee, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Of the 158 papers hit by these 
ITU stoppages, almost 45% are 
publishing today without the ser- 
vices of ITU members. While the 
union’s defense funds as of May 
20, 1950 reportedly contained 
more than $6,000,000, the detailed 
report in this ANPA bulletin cov- 
ering ITU strikes in the last five 
years shows that “the ITU use of 
strike sanction has been consider- 
able and the results, from the 
ITU standpoint, must be discour- 
aging.” 

In the last four months of 
1945, after V-J Day, the union 
pulled 17 strikes against 25 dailies. 
In 12 of these strikes, 19 dailies 
suspended publication and in one 
other strike the daily suspended 
permanently. Of the 19 dailies 
which suspended temporarily, the 
average was 36 days. 

“No better indication of the in- 
effectiveness of the current ITU 
strike program, or the injustice 
of union demands underlying cur- 
rent strikes, can be found than 
in a comparison of 1945 with 
1950,” says the ANPA report. 
“This year the union has taken 
13 strikes against 18 dailies 
through Sept. 30, and they are all 
continuing. In no single case has 
the paper suspended even tempo- 
rarily, in sharp comparison with 
the last four months of 1945 
when the average for 19 dailies 
was 36 days suspended. 

“Historically, the ITU strike 
weapon was a fearful thing to 
publishers because in most cases 
it would cause suspension of pub- 
lication. Since this is no longer 
the case, one can easily under- 
stand why ITU may now be in- 
clined toward ‘unity’ and ‘cooper- 
ation’ with the 





and the other crafts for refusing to 
cross the picket line at the World- 
Telegram and Sun, and added sig- 
nificantly: ‘If we had been fortu- 
nate enough to have had similar 
cooperation from the allied crafts 
and Writer’s Guild we would have 
won within first 48 hours.’ 

“From the standpoint of ITU, 
‘unity’ with the other crafts seems 
desirable if not essential. How- 
ever, the thinking of the other 
crafts suggest that they are skepti- 
cal. The memory of criticism by 
ITU officials is still fresh; the 
action of the 1946 ITU conven- 
tion in passing a law change to 
give the ITU executive Council 
authority to reestablish jurisdiction 
conceded by agreement to other 
printing trades unions whenever 
deemed necessary to the welfare 
of ITU is yet clear. 

“The ‘other’ printing trades 
unions should examine this ITU 
strike record. They may well won- 
der what is to be gained by a 
‘unity’ move with ITU. 

“It should be remembered that 
ITU will not concede that many 
of these listings are ‘strikes’ be- 
cause the union almost invariably 
alleges a ‘lockout.’ In any event, 
these are concerted stoppages of 
work by ITU members and the 
publisher had to suspend publica- 
tion or find other people to get 
out his paper. The very fact that 
publication has continued without 
interruption in each of the 18 in- 
stances where dailies have been 
hit by ITU strikes this year sug- 
gests that the training of a printer 
is not necessarily the long-winded 
process that ITU negotiators claim 
in wage talks.” 

ITU —— SINCE SEPT. 2," 1945 (V-J) 


umber Daily Strikes Daily 

0 Papsrs Still Papers 

Year Strikes Affected Continuing Affected 
1945 (9-2 on) 17 25 3 5 
1946 20 34 7 10 
1947 23 33 Ht] 11 
1948 16 23 10 14 
1949 17 25 9 14 
1950 (ist 9 mos.) 13 18 13 18 
TOTALS = 106 158 51 72 

Following “scoreboard,” based 


on the table above, shows the per- 

centage of total strikes that cur- 

rently continue. It is considered 

an indication of ineffectiveness. 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STRIKES STILL 
CONTINUING 


Year 


* 68 By Number of By Number of 
“ other printing Started Strikes Papers Affected 
trades union. 1945 (9-2-on) 17.6% 20.0% 
“The Miami ITU local has been 1946 35.0 ap 
in for 71 ‘ : 1947 39.1 33.3 
on strike for 21 months and, in a _ jo4 62.5 60.9 
June 14, 1950 telegram to the New 1949 _ 52.9 56.0 
York local it commended Big Six 195 (Ist mos.) 100.0 — 
TOTAL 48.1 45 6 
ITU STRIKES IN LAST FIVE YEARS 
é 1945 (started after Sept. 2, 1945) 
City Papers Started Ended 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle (E) & Times (M) 9- 8-45 12-22-45 
Newport (R. I.) Herald (M) 9- 8-45 Permanent 
Suspension 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger (E) 9-26-45 12- 5-45 
Anaconds (Mont.) yy (M) as 9-29-45 10-29-45 
Butte (Mont.) Post ( 9-29-45 10-29-45 
Helena (Mont.) nen A Record (E) ™ 9-29-45 10-29-45 
Missoula (Mont.) Missoulian (M), Sentinel (E) ® 9-29-45 10-29-45 
Utica (N. ¥.) Observer Dispatch (E) & Press (M 10- 2-45 10-16-45 
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City 

Windsor (Ont.) 

— (Tex.) 
Winnipeg (Man.) 

Seattle (Wash.) 

Burlington (Ia.) 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) 

Portsmouth (Ohio) 

L afayette (Ind.) 

Nyack (N. Y.) 


City 

Coshocton (Ohio) 
Trenton (N. J.) 
Rochester (N. Y ») 
Edmonton (Alb.) 
Hamilton (Ont.) 
Ottawa (Ont.) 
Vancouver (B. C.) 
Sandusky ( (Ohio) 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
( ‘anandaicr ua N. Y.) 
Bangor (Me.) 
Beaumont (Tex.) 
Springfield (Mass.) 
Chico (Cali f.) 

Erie (Pa.) 

Beaumont (Tex.) 
Columbua (Ga.) 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
Tueson (Ariz.) 
Oakland (Calif.) 





City 

Abilene (Tex.) 
Allentown (Pa.) 
Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Beckley (W. Va.) 
Chicago (Il.) 


Colorado Springs (Colo.) 


Elizabethton (Tenn.) 
Hammond (Ind.) 
Inglewood (Calif.) 
Kenosha (Wisc.) 
Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Longview (Wash.) 
Marysville (Calif.) 
New Britain (Conn.) 
Norristown (Pa.) 


Rockville Centre (N. Y.) 


San Bruno (Calif.) 
Springfield (Mo.) 
Visalia (Calif.) 


Wisconsin Rapids (Wisc.) 


Painesville (Ohio) 
Jamestown (N. Y.) 


City 
Glace Bay (N. 8.) 
Quincy (Mass.) 
Columbus (Ga.) 
Southern Illinois 
Publications, Inc. 
Corpus-Christi _ 
Cortland (N. Y 
Warren (Ohio) ” 
Springfield (Mo.) 
Huntington (W. Va.) 
New York (N. Y.) 
Orlando (Fla.) 
Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Charleston (W. Va.) 
Turlock (Calif.) 
Miami (Fla.) 
Valdosta (Ga.) 


City 

Bellingham (Wash.) 
Miami (Fla.) 
Orlando (Fla.) 
Taylor (Tex.) 
Shreveport (La.) 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Meadville (Pa.) 
Cohoes (N. Y.) 
Muskogee (Okla.) 
Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Spring field (Mo.) 
Bismarck (N. D.) 
Las Vegas (Nev.) 
Burlington (Vt.) 
Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Ansonia (Conn.) 
Zanesville (Ohio) 


City 

Lorain (Ohio) 
Marietta (Ohio) 
Meriden — ) 
Monroe (La. 

Oak Ridge Chen. ) 
Pasco (Wash.) 
Texarkana (Tex.) 
El Dorado (Ark.) 
Waukesha (Wisc.) 
Flagstaff (Ariz.) 
Prescott (Aris.) 
Klamath Falls (Ore.) 
Roseburg (Ore.) 


Papers 

Star (E) 

Reporter News (ME) 

Free Press (E), Tribune (E) 
PI (M), Times (E), Star (E) 
Hawk-eye Gazette (E) 
Independent (E), Times (M) 
Times (E) 

Journal & Courier (E) 
Journal-News (E) 


1946 (Full Year) 


Papers 
Tribune (E) 
Times (E) 


Times-Union (E), Democrat & Chronicle (M) 
Journal (E) 

Spectator (E) 

Citizen (ME) 

Province (E) 

Register-Star-News (E) 

Exponent-Telegram (ME) 

Messenger (E) 


News (M) 
Enterprise game! (ME) 
News (E), Union (M) 


Enterprise Re cord (E) 

Times (E), Dispatch-Herald (E) 

manasa -Journal (ME) 

Ledger (E), Enquirer (M) 

Democrat & Chronicle (M), Times-Union (E) 


Star (M), Citizen (E) 
Post-Enquirer (E), Tribune (E), Berkely 
Gazette (E), Alameda Times-Star (E), 


Hayward Review (i)... .ccccccvccsccceses 


1947 (Full Year) 
Papers 


Reporter-News (ME) 

Call (M), Chronicle (E) 

Examiner (M), Enterprise (E) 

Post-Herald (M), Raleigh Register (E) 

Daily News (E), Herald- American (E), Journal 
of Commerce (M), Sun (M), Times (E), 
Tribune (M) 

Gazette Telegraph (E) 

Star (E) 

Times (E) 

News (E) 

News (E) 

News-Sentinel (E) 

Express (E) 

News (E) 

Appeal-Democrat (E) 

Herald (E) 

Times-Herald (E) 

Nassau Review-Star (E) 

Herald (E) 

Leader & Press (E), News (M) 

Times-Delta (E) 

Tribune (E) 

Telegraph (E) 

Post-Journal (E) 


1948 (Full Year) 
Papers 
Gazette (E) 
Patriot-Ledger (E) 
Ledger-Enquirer (ME) 
Carbondale Free Press (E), Murphysboro 
Independent (E), Herrin Journal (E) 
Caller-Times (ME) 
Standard (E) 
Tribune-Chronicle (E) 
News & Leader Press (ME) 
Herald Dispatch (M) & Advertiser (E) 
Journal of Commerce (M) 
Sentinel-Star (ME)-typos 
Journal (M) 
Daily Mail (E) 
Journal (E) 
Herald (M) ° 
Times (E) 


1949 (Full Year) 
Papers 
Herald (E) 
News (E) 
Sentinel (M), Star (E)—mailers 
Press ( 
Journal (E), Times (M) 
Oklahoman (M), Times (E)—mailers 
Republican (E), Tribune (M) 
American (E) 
Times-Democrat (E), Phoenix (M) 
Express (E) 
News (M), Leader & Press (E) 
Tribune (E) 
Review-Journal (E) 
News (E) 
Examiner-Enterprise (ME) 
Sentinel (E) 


News (E), Times-Record (M) 


1950 (First Nine Months) 


Papers 

Journal & Times-Herald (E) 
Times (E) 

Record (M), Journal (E) 
World (M), News-Star (E) 
Re (E) 

Gazette (mi). New (E) 
News (M), Times (E) 
Freeman (E) 

Sun (E) 

Courier-Journal 0. Courier (E) 
Herald & News (E 
News-Review “ 


9- 6-46 
9-17-46 
9-26-46 
10- 1-46 
10- 1-46 
10- 2-46 
10-31-46 
11- 8-46 
12- 1-46 


12- 3-46 


12- 2-49 


Started 
2- 2-50 
3-27-50 
6- 8-50 
1-14-50 
2-10-50 





Ended 
1l- 1-45 
No 


1-12-46 
11-17-45 
No 

1-14-46 

3-11-46 
No 


12- 4-46 


Ended 
No 
No 
1-49 
8-22-47 | 


9-19-49 
No 

1-20-47 

2- 1-49 


No 
11-25-47 
10-31-47 
8- 4-47 
1- 2-48 
N 


11-30-49 
12- 2-49 ; 
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Before the days when Paul Revere was knocking out silver 
mugs and the man of the hour was a Minute Man, the local gentry 
of New England got the low-down on the latest events from the 
bell-ringing town crier. 


Naturally, this left a good bit to be desired on the newsy side, 

and so town bulletin boards came into fashion. But, there still 
remained a great need for wider dissemination of news, a necessity 
that brought into prominence a Bostonian by the name of 

John Campbell who, in 1704, began publishing the first newspaper 
in the Colonies . . . the forerunner of today’s great New England 
newspapers. 


The history of New England is wrapped up in its newspapers. . 
for here was the medium as sound and as honest as the sturdy 
Yankees who made this section of the country what it is today. 

Here was the medium that served its readers faithfully and unfalter- 
ingly down through the years. 


That is why today you'll find the newspapers of New England 
are just a little better read, a little better believed in than those 
anywhere else .. . giving you that extra measure of assurance you 
need when you advertise. 


These New England newspapers . . . the Town Criers of 1950... 
are just as eagerly awaited every day by the industrious, prosperous 
people of this area, a concentrated market-place where 6% of the 

U. S. population lives in only 2% of the area. 


Try these well-edited local papers for that extra margin of profit .. . 
try them with a strong schedule and you won’t be disappointed. 


Sell New England With Newspapers ... .> 
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MAINE — Bangor Daily News 
(M). 


VERMONT — Barre Times (E), 
Bennington Banner (E), Bur- 
lington Free Press (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston 
Globe (M&E), Boston Globe 
(S), Boston Post (M), Boston 
Post (S), Boston Record & 
American (M&E), Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser (S), Brockton 
Enterprise & Times (E), Cape 
Cod Standard-Times, Hyannis 
(E), Fall River Herald News 
(E), Fitchburg Sentinel (E), 
Gardner News (E), Haverhill 
Gazette (E), Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune (M&E), Lynn Item (E), 
New Bedford Sunday Stand- 
ard-Times (S), New Bedford 
Standard-Times (E), North 
Adams Transcript (E), Pitts- 
field Berkshire Eagle (E), Taun- 
ton Gazette (E), Waltham 
News Tribune (E), Worcester 
Telegram and Evening Ga- 
zette (M&E), Worcester Sun- 
day Telegram (S) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Concord 
Monitor - Patriot (E), New 
Hampshire Morning Union and 
Manchester Evening Leader. 


RHODE ISLAND — West War- 
wick Pawtuxet Valley Daily 
Times (E), Providence Bulle- 
tin (E). Providence Journal 
(M), Providence Journal (S), 
Woonsocket Call (E). 


CONNECTICUT—Ansonia Sen- 
tinel (E), Bridgeport Post (S), 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M& 
E), Bristol Press (E), Danbury 
News-Times (E), Hartford 
Courant (M), Hartford Cour- 
ant (S), Hartford Times (E), 
Meriden Record-Journal (M& 
E), New Britain Herald (E), 
New Haven Register (E&S), 
New London Day (E), Norwich 
Bulletin and Record (M&E), 
Torrington Register (E), Water- 
bury Republican & American 
(M&E), Waterbury Republican 
(M&s). ® 


PNPA Told 


Ad Rates 


Should Be Increased 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Members of 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, in annual con- 
vention here Oct. 6-7, devzted 
their major efforts to the explora- 
tion of ideas on what can be done 
to meet the challenge of ever-in- 
creasing economic pressures. 

Highlight of the panel discus- 
sions was an unprecedented session 
on the first day of the convention, 
in which publishers and business 
office executives, “let their hair 
down” in off-the-record remarks 
on the cost problems facing the 
newspaper business. 

Delegates and guests came away 
with the feeling that the statements 
for publication were also the most 
candid ever expressed at a meeting 
of this kind. 


Warning to Unions 

On top of this, Edwin S. Friend- 
ly, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
warned labor unions that their 
continued demands on newspapers 
would bring serious economic con- 
sequences. 

However, the convention was 
not confined to “griping.” Some 
sessions developed specific ways 
and means of curbing costs and 
suggestions for getting a more 
“realistic” price for advertising 
space. 

Two of the strongest statements 
with respect to advertising rates 
were made by Thomas F. Mowle, 
controller, Wall Street Journal; 
and I. Z. Buckwalter, general man- 
ager, Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers. 

Mr. Mowle repeated his warn- 
ing made in Chicago recently at 
the Controllers Institute of Ameri- 
ca (E&P, Sept. 23, page 7), that 
newspapers must do a better pric- 
ing job in their rate structure, and 
declared present rates “suggest to 
me that newspaper publishers are 
poor business men.” 

“Newspapers,” he concluded, 
“should be getting their house in 
order for 1951, certain cost in- 
creases are coming and I don’t see 
how we can escape further rate 
increases. We have been asleep. 
sae have priced our product too 
ow. 


Few Complaints on Rates 

Discussion of the advertising 
rate structure led to a show of 
hands on how many papers in- 
creased rates during the year and 
what was the reaction of advertis- 
ers. About two thirds of those 
present said increases were made 
on their papers and the consensus 
was that few complaints were 
made by advertisers on what they 
were getting for their money. 

Mr. Mowle also said newspapers 
“should throw the cash discount 
overboard.” 

“There again, we are behind the 
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times,” he added. “We have dis- 
continued cash discounts on the 
Wall Street Journal and the money 
is still coming in on time. Our 
losses are negligible.” 

Mr. Buckwalter said the day 
may come when advertising rates 
may have to be raised two or three 
times a year. He said the adver- 
tiser realizes the situation. 

Yearly Protection Passing 

“The day of protecting the year- 
ly contract may be passing,” Mr. 
Buckwalter said bluntly. “I don’t 
say that we should not honor our 
present contracts, but it seems to 
me that the yearly system may 
have to undergo a change if pres- 
ent cost trends continue.” 

The range of the panel on daily 
newspaper operation was indicated 
by the questions prepared for dis- 
cussion: 

Do you need a full-time painter? 
Do you need a full-time electri- 
cian? Are you mechanized in your 
accounting departments? Do you 
expend funds for program adver- 
tising? What controls do you have 
on postage? Are you missing any 
cash discounts? When does a pub- 
lisher’s business expenses stop and 
his personal expenses start? What 
is a fair allowance for employes 
who use their own cars on com- 
pany business? 

What can be done to help non- 
metropolitan papers to secure syn- 
dicated features which are now 
under exclusive contracts to the 
city papers? Are you paying for 
features you don’t use? Are esca- 
lator rates for wire services and 
features disadvantageous? 

Lorain Case Question 

Should there be published rates 
for syndicated features, ad cut 
services, etc.? Is it advantageous 
to have photographers on a con- 
tract rather than an employe basis? 

What has it cost those papers 
having pension plans per hour or 
per employes? What are the ef- 



































At PNPA convention: Harrison H. Smith, publisher, Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Record-Times-Leader-Evening News; Daniel N. Slep, publisher ‘ 
of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, and one of the three surviving charter 
members, and Frank Walser, co-publisher of the Hazleton (Pa.) Plain 


Speaker-Standard-Sentinel, 


fects of the decision in the Lorain 
(O.) Journal case? Has enforce- 
ment of early advertising deadlines 
resulted in loss of advertising? Do 
you have too many routine duties? 
Do you have understudies for key 
people? What is your formula for 
determining editorial space? When 
is more than one wire service a 
necessity rather than a luxury? 

What percentage of dollar vol- 
ume should newspapers spend on 
promotion? Should you have a 
non-stockholder on your Board of 
Directors representing the public? 
Is it desirable to give your em- 
ployes and the public information 
on your earnings, dividends paid, 
etc.? Should newspaper policies be 
reduced to writing? 

How do you treat radio publici- 
ty of stations in your territory? Do 
you belong to too many organiza- 
tions? What percentage of gross 
sales should a newspaper opera- 
tion earn? Are discounts desirable 
for early advertising copy? Do 
publishers lose money on big vol- 
ume accounts? 

The panel discussion 
past its alloted time. 

Friendly Urges Promotion 

Speaking at the annual dinner, 
Mr. Friendly said: 

“Newspaper employes can pros- 
per only in ratio to the economic 
stability of newspaper ownership. 
If further constriction in the news- 
paper field is to be slowed, if 
maximum employment is to be 
maintained, then there must be a 


ran far 


ot 





Floyd Chalfant, publisher, Waynesboro (Pa.) Record Herald; John 

F. Wohler ad director, Easton (Pa.) Express; and Joseph T. Murphy, 

managing editor, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader-Evening News, at 
PNPA meeting. 
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new president of PNPA. 


heightening of employe 
ability and responsibility.” 

Mr. Friendly said newspapers 
should not be self-conscious about 
promoting their virtues. 

“You'll find no measure of mod- 
estly in television’s exploitation of 
television. Nor will you have to 
prod radio’s publicity people off 
stage. New and more lusty maga- 
zines will keep priming for the 
front-center spotlight. 

“This is a new era, where all 
the forms of media must keep el- 
bowing for public attention. But 
they must also fight the clock. 
There just aren’t enough hours, 
People can give just so much time 
to leisure. 

“We must continue to remind 
the people that nothing can take 
the place of newspapers as the 
prime source of world news, and 
that newspapers cannot be sur- 
passed for effectiveness in provid- 
ing informative and _ pleasurable 
hours. 

“There need be no apology for 
the conduct of newspapers, nor a 
defense of their tactics. The press 
has given more in public service 
and earned relatively less in prof- 


reason- 


its than almost any business in 
America. 
“Let us entrench ourselves as 


securely as possible in the public 
mind by reminding readers in our 
own columns of the quality, time- 
liness and extensiveness of our 
news coverage, of the variety of 
our features, of the excellence of 
our writers, of our public service 
and contributions to community 
and national welfare. 

“The slogan ‘greatest show on 
earth’ may have been spotlighted 
and heralded by monarchs of the 
mid-way, but newspapers have giv- 
en the phrase full meaning. Day 
in and day out, the daily newspa- 


pers of America are putting on a | 


‘show of shows’. . . the world in 
a package for a nickel or less.” 

‘Let’s Squeeze the Commies’ 

Mr. Friendly declared the new 
Internal Security Law has the 
Communists squirming and he pre- 
dicted there will be attempts to 
stymie its enforcement. 

“Let’s not let the Commies get 
away with it,” he urged. “Let us 
squeeze the Reds into rigid con- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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continued from page 82 





trol through forceful government 
processes and constant exposure, 
reminder and criticism in the 
press.” 

Specifications Reduce Paper 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, said the 
newsprint situatiorf is “quite pain- 
ful’ for some publishers, but there 
is no need for government ration- 
































te PR EL 


ing. 
irre This appraisal of the situation 
her ' should not be construed by some 
rter of our friends competing for the 
lam © advertising dollar to mean that 
daily newspapers generally are un- 
on- able to accept advertising sched- 
ules,” he said. 
pers “Newspapers generally can take 
yout care of all advertising schedules 
subject to arrangement between 
0d: the particular newspaper and the 
1 of advertiser or agency for optional 
» to insertion dates. 
off “A considerable amount of 
aga- newsprint tonnage is being lost for 
the use by publishers through the 
present manner of individual pub- 
all lishers sending in their specifica- 
) el- tions to mills for roll sizes. We 
But get information from several mills 
ock. that they could increase their an- 
vurs, nual deliveries to publishers by 
time several thousand tons each year if 
they would take fewer full rolls 
nind and more three-fourths, one-half 
take and one-quarter width rolls. On 
the top of that, we are told that some 
and publishers wait until the last min- 
sur- ute to send their specifications to 
vid- the mills and then ask for changes 
-able which disrupt the maximum flow 
in production by the mills.” 
» for Joseph A. Abey, circulation 
or 2 manager, Reading Eagle-Times, 
press said one PNPA paper has reduced 
rvice costs by installing a single wrap 
prof- machine and a twine tying ma- 
5 ip chine, discontinuing the use of 
wire. 
5 as He said the Eagle-Times saved 
ublic about $500 a year by getting fac- 
. our ing slips from the Postoffice. 
time- “Another source of increased 
our revenue,” he said, “can be derived 
ry of | by making a thorough analysis of 
ce of your wholesale rates and in many 
rvice cases I feel that you will find it 
unity possible to up these rates without 
increasing your retail price.” 
w on Hardy Memorial 
ghted § Daniel N. Slep, publisher of the 
vf the ) Altoona Mirror, who spoke at a 
e giv- memorial for Willian N. Hardy, 


Day the late manager of the PNPA, 
wspa- © warned: 


on a | “We are publishing for freedom, 
rid in § we are living for freedom and let 
ss.” me tell you that unless we do, 
es? there are foes that are more in- 
» new Sidious than the Communists in 
s the our midst who will destroy us.” 

e pre- C. M. Heintzelman, publisher of 


pts to the Coatesville Record, dedicated 
a plaque in memory of Mr. Hardy 
ies get and Floyd Chalfant, publisher, 


Let us Waynesboro Record Herald, pro- 
1 con- nounced the invocation. Mrs. 
) Mary Hardy, widow of the man | 








who served the PNPA as manager 
for 21 years, attended the luncheon. 
Walser New President 

Frank Walser, co-publisher of 
the Hazleton Plain Speaker and 
Standard-Sentinel, was elected 
president of PNPA, succeeding 
Robert S. Bates, co-publisher of 
the Meadville Tribune Newspa- 
pers. H. E. McMurray, publisher, 
Jeffersonian Democrat, Brookville, 
was named vicepresident, and 
Richard A. Swank, publisher, Dun- 
cannon Record, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Theodore A. Serrill was elected 
general manager for three years. | 
He had held this position since the | 
death of Mr. Hardy last February. | 

E. J. Lynett, editor and publish- | 
er of the Scranton Times, is the | 
new president of the Pennsylvania | 
Associated Press. Joseph Snyder, | 
Pennsylvania Associated Press | 
Chief of Bureau, was re-elected | 
secretary. 





H. P. Hodges, Victoria 
Editor, to Retire 


Victoria, B. C. — Harry P.| 
Hodges will retire at the end of 
this year as editor-in-chief of the 
Times. Stuart Keate, publisher, 
will act as editor-in-chief as well 
as publisher until a new editor is 
named at a later date. 

Mr. Hodges, who is 66 years | 
old, has been on the staff of the 
Times for nearly 34 years. He was 
managing editor of the Kamloops 
Sentinel from 1913 until 1916, 


when he joined the Times as par- | 


liamentary correspondent. 


Sun-Times Supports 
GOPer for Sheriff 


Cuicaco—In line with the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times’ newly announced 
editorial policy of not being the 
spokesman for any political party, 
the paper informed its readers 
this week it is supporting John 
E. Babb, Republican candidate, 
for sheriff of Cook County. 

“We're opposed to Daniel A. 
Gilbert, the Democratic nominee,” 
said a front-page editorial. “The 
rackets were flourishing in 1932 
when Capt. Gilbert moved into 
the state’s attorney’s office. The 
rackets still flourish. . . .” 





DOUGH 


newspaper spenders? 


See Pages 78, 79 
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Want to know how to sell more | 


linage to the million-dollar | 
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TF” Viped by 


Ty? deadlines ? 


Get the jump on ’em with Air Express! 


You can take every closing date in stride—with Air Express 
handy to turn shipping days into shipping hours. Specify it 
to ship electros, engravings, printed matter, sales presenta- 
tions, dealer aids. Regular Air Express use nets you extra 
time to do a better job—can actually save you overtime costs! 

Air Express is the world’s fastest way to ship or receive. No 
delay on shipments—they re loaded on the first available flight 
of the Scheduled Airlines serving your destination. Door-to- 
door service at no extra charge. Inexpensive rates: 15 lbs. 
goes 700 miles for $3.38; 7 lbs. for $1.98. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22.000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division. 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all prineipal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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By Lawrence Farrant 


ADVERTISING of United States 
products in foreign markets faces 
its big opportunity now that dol- 
lars have become more available 
abroad—but care should be taken 
to do the job right, the 2nd Inter- 
national Advertising Convention 
of the Export Advertising Associa- 
tion was told in New York this 
week. 

Speakers included advertising 
agency executives, heads of U. S. 
manufacturing fi1ms, government 
Officials of this country, export 
sales managers, publishers and as- 
sociation officials. 

“Every advertisement is a mes- 
sage about America,” said George 
H. Giese, vicepresident of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson ad agency. “This 
country is judged by what we say 
and how well we say it. Bearing 
in mind this heavy responsibility 
which events have laid upon us, 
we must see to it that the messages 
we carry to the peoples of other 
countries are worthy of the cause 
they champion.” 

Europe Reviewed 

Josiah B. Thomas II, vicepresi- 
dent, Reader’s Digest International 
Editions, Inc., reported on the 
markets in Europe. In Great 
Britain, he noted, newspaper space 
is still hard to get because the daily 
press is still rationed on paper al- 
though for magazines rationing 
was lifted in April this year. 

Prospects for increased advertis- 
ing look good for 1951 in Bel- 
gium, Mr. Thomas said, chiefly be- 
cause it has the money to buy any- 


thing wanted by its citizens. In 
Germany, plenty of advertising 
fills the newspapers but “many 


products exported prewar are now 
unexportable because the product 
is being manufactured locally in 
many countries.” : 

In France, he said, “business is 
booming and consequently adver- 
tising budgets are bigger and bet- 
ter but some manufacturers selling 
out their products are not finding 
it necessary to advertise, at least 
that’s what they think.” 

Switzerland was said to have 
plenty of money although little ad- 
vertising is done in the local press 
to promote sale of watches. Cig- 
arette advertising, however, was 
moving into important four-color 
space. 

American products, such as 
Coca-Cola, were reported widely- 
accepted in Italy. Esso and Soc- 
ony-Vacuum service stations were 
also advertised, generally by bill- 
boards. 

C. W. Linscheid, manager, ex- 
port division of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Inc., foresaw good pros- 
pects for Latin America, based on 
a flying trip from which he had 
just returned. 

“The countries which I feel will 
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Dollar Shortage Over, 
U. S. Ads Go Abroad 


have the greatest share in the for- 
ward development are Brazil, Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia,” he said. 

Management of U. S. firms 
work hard on_ specially-written 
copy for advertising in Latin- 
America, L. C. Boos, president 
and general manager of the United 
States Rubber Export Co., Ltd., 
told the convention. 

“With the change in the inter- 
national situation , commencing 
with the Korean incident, there 
are indications that we may be 
entering a period necessitating 
changes in our advertising ap- 
proach, with the possible suspen- 
sion of product advertising as 
such,” he said. 

The company is reviewing its 
advertising policy of World War 
II, to tip them off on how to keep 
their name before Latin-American 
customers under present condi- 
tions. New campaigns may empha- 
size rubber conservation and main- 
tenance of the good neighbor 
policy. 

“It is preferable to let our light 
shine by demonstrating that we are 
a good American company with 
which to do business,” said Ho- 
bart C. Ramsey, president, Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
“and that we are interested in our 
customer’s problems, that we 
would like to be identified with 
his local economy and contribute 
in every possible way to its devel- 
opment.” 

Friends Through Ads 

James F. Curtis, president of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., said in- 
ternational advertising should 
make friends for America. 

“It is also worth pointing out 
that all of us doing an overseas 
business have a common interest 
in maintaining high ethical stan- 
dards in our advertising,” Mr. Cur- 
tis said. “Unworthy advertising by 
one overseas company tends to 
discredit the advertising of all 
other overseas companies.” 

New Jersey Standard Oil, with 
affiliates in 140 countries, sells 
public relations as well as prod- 
ucts, Eugene Holman, president of 
the company, declared at the 
luncheon session, 

“The job varies from country to 
country,” he said. “This is because 
of such things as language and lit- 
eracy, in addition to local business 
and social customs and the forms 
of enterprise they may have de- 
termined for each area. ... But 
no matter what arrangements gov- 
ern our business activity in a par- 
ticular country, our aim is the 
same. We want to be a construc- 
tive force in the local scene.” 

A special appoach is necessary 
in export advertising, said Robert 
Otto, president of his own ad 
agency, which handles the Tangee 
































































































FOR THE NURSERY SET 


Triangle Publications, headed by Walter H. Annenberg, at right, editor 
and publisher of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, is moving into a 


new field with new versions of old nursery rhymes. 


Carter Harman, 


at left, New York Times music reporter, and David Appel, center, 
Philadelphia Inquirer book editor, join with Mr. Annenberg in looking 
at “Happy Mother Goose,” written by Geoffrey Hall, English clothing 


manufacturer. 


Mr. Appel Americanized the words. 





lipstick account. 

“In all our years of working for 
Tangee, it has been only three or 
four times that we found the do- 
mestic campaigns usable for export 
advertising,” he said. 

But a successful domestic cam- 
paign, featuring movie stars and 
plenty of sex appeal and timeliness 
has to be turned down for export. 
Reasons: It’s too sexy, tied to par- 
ticular movies which may not be 
shown abroad, and might get on 
religious blacklists. 

Significantly, he noted, mechani- 
cal factors have to be carefully 


watched. “Newspapers abroad, at 
least many of them,” he said, 
“cannot take the same screen as 


American papers. Since the screen 
must be coarser, one has the job 
of trying to convey the feeling of 
quality, of fashion, with cruder 
means. Special techniques are 
needed. You might say: why con- 
sider such newspapers? The an- 
swer is simple. in some markets 
they are the only worthwhile me- 
dium available.” 

Color presents more complica- 
tions. Many foreign magazines will 
print in two colors only, unless 
the back cover is contracted for 
on a one year’s basis. 

A. H. Canetti, export manager, 
George W. Luft Co., makers of 
Tangee, described the problems of 
merchandising and producing lip- 
stick for markets in 89 countries. 

“Once a year,” he said, “I pre- 
pare Tangee advertising budgets 
by country. In order to arrive at 
my recommendations, I study the 
sales and advertising expenditures 
in the market for previous years, 
future potentialities, present con- 
ditions, results of most recent sur- 
veys, and Tangee’s position as 
compared with competition.” 


Sometimes the budget is based 
on other factors than sales, such 
as when advertising was run in 
countries during the war although 
the markets could not be supplied 
at all. 

Most for Press, Radio 

About 15% of the total budget 
is earmarked for window and 
counter display and other promo- 
tional expenses. The bulk, how- 
ever, is allocated to press and 
radio. 

“For press advertising,” he said, 
“we use practically all size ads, 
depending on the potential of the 
market, the local press facilities, 
and the desired frequency. From 
small 2 inch ads to 6 and 12 inch 
ads, from quarter pages to full 
pages. Tangee ads are published 
in black and white, in two colors 
and in four colors.” 

John F. Chapman, vicepresident 
of McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., ended the convention on an 
optimistic note in a speech, “Will 
Moscow Throttle Our Foreign 
Trade?” His answer was “No!” 

“Korea touched off such 2 
worldwide wave of buying that it 
has dramatically altered the finan- 
cial outlook for practically every 
big country in the world,” he said. 
“*Dollar shortage’ is disappearing 
from our daily pattern and is be , 
ing replaced by our own grim 
speculation whether we can supply 
all the goods our customers are 
clamoring to buy. Investors are 
showing a new interest in markets 
that have been dull for five years, 
and United States business oppor- 
tunities, great as they are, have 
already proved insufficiently attrac- 
tive to hold nearly $2 billion in 
speculative capital which is moving 
into Canada, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica and even Western Europe.” 
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Sell Retailer Service, 


Oregon Admen Urged 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Fred Haas, 
advertising manager of the Gre- 
sham Outlook, was elected presi- 
dent of Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Admanagers at its annual 
meeting here Oct. 7 and 8. 

Mr. Haas joined the staff of the 
Outlook after serving three years 
in the Marine Corps during World 
War II. Prior to that time he was 
city editor of the Grand Junction 
(Colo.) Sentinel. He _ succeeds 
Morris P. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of the Coos Bay Times. 

How a newspaper can produce 
full advertising schedules _ with- 
out union printers was described 
by A. D. (Deb) Addison, advertis- 
ing manager of the Klamath Falls 
Herald and News, and Jim Turck 
of the Roseburg News-Review. 
Both newspapers have been oper- 
ating in spite of ITU strikes since 
June. 

A “Special Editions” forum was 
headed by Phil Gilstrap, head of 
the newly-created national adver- 
tising department of the Salem 
Oregon Statesman; Fred Heldt, 
The Dalles Chronicle, and Carl 
Degner, Redmond Spokesman. 

Oregon Products Promotion 

Charles E. Snell, merchandise 
manager of Meier & Frank Co., 
Inc., luncheon speaker, was intro- 
duced by H. R. Failing, advertis- 
ing director of the Portland Jour- 
nal. Mr. Snell extended an invita- 
tion to all state papers to partici- 
pate in Oregon Products Week 
April 2-7, 1951. This year’s pro- 
motion, first since before the war, 
resulted in special sections in both 
the Journal and the Oregonian, 
in addition to increased linage for 
the full week. Next year’s pro- 
gram is scheduled on a state-wide 
basis. 

Mr. Snell outlined ways that 
newspapers and radio can help 
promote Oregon products, as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Whenever a new product 
of local manufacture is intro- 
duced, radio and newspapers can 
help by giving favorable editorial 
mention to the new product and 
the company manufacturer. 

“2. They can continue to assist 
in the promotion of Oregon Prod- 
uct week by carrying the theme 
through on an all-year program. 
It is equally important to help 
promote Oregon products as to 
help supply advertising for them. 

“3. Both newspapers and radio 
Stations should have columnists 
on the lookout for new products 
that are worthy of editorial men- 
tion.” 

Mr. Snell told how one item 
alone—an electric washer manu- 
factured in Oregon—rose in sales 
at Meier & Frank’s store from 
about six a month to more than 
30 a month because of special 
promotion. 
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The Sunday forenoon meeting 
was addressed by Don Hurd, West 
Coast representative, Metro Asso- 
ciated Service, Inc., speaking on: 
“Advertising Comes of Age.” 

“Newspaper advertising is the 
most under-sold thing in the 
United States—except religion,” 
he said. 

“It is surprising, the amount of 
misinformation and  misunder- 
standing of the local market that 
can exist in the minds of many 
advertisers. I have been amazed 
in discussions with the advertising 
and merchandising managers of 
many local stores to discover how 
many responsible executives in 
large retail firms seem to have 
a misconception of what market 
or what part of the market their 
particular stores were catering to. 
Nearly every one of them seemed 
to have the idea that they were 
aiming at and getting their busi- 
ness from a much more exclusive 
market or high income bracket 
than any study of the facts would 
justify. 

“The kind of grown-up advertis- 
ing servicing we are talking about 
means knowing what part of the 
market any newspaper reaches, 
not just by numbers, but by loca- 
tion and income groups and occu- 
pational groups and age groups. 
it means knowing the market that 
your paper can deliver, which after 
all is only made up of that part 
of the total market that reads your 
newspaper. That means knowing a 
lot about your newspaper. Why do 
people read it? Do they trust it? 
Do they believe what it says? 

“Most newspapers are doing a 
very good job covering local news, 
but there are quite a few of them 
that seem to be editing the paper 
primarily off the wire. That’s the 
cheapest and easiest way to edit a 
newspaper, but does it produce the 
kind of newspaper that is a ‘must’ 
for every family in the commu- 
nity? You cannot make advertis- 
ing produce results for the adver- 
tiser in a newspaper that is not 
read, respected and believed. 

‘Know Your Medium’ 

“I am talking about the need 
for knowing your market and for 
knowing your medium. It is also 
necessary and is increasingly nec- 
essary, to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the problems of the retail- 
er. The advertising salesman of 
the future is going to need to 
know a lot more about how a re- 
tail store functions. If he is going 
to provide any effective service 
for that store, he is going to need 
to know the basic principles of 
retail operation and just where and 
how advertising fits into that op- 
eration. 

“It is necessary to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the problems 
of the retailer. 


Oregon Admanagers elected Fred Haas (right), advertising manager of ' 





the Gresham Outlook, as president, succeeding Morris P. Jones, (left), 


Coos Bay Times. 


Carl C. Webb, 


ONPA manager, center, arranged 


the program. 


“How much result can the ad- 
vertiser expect when he runs a 40- 
inch ad featuring a dress at $20? 
I asked this of an advertising 
manager of a big store. He re- 
plied: ‘Well, the paper this ad is 
going in has approximately 10,000 
circulation in the trading area. We 
hope that this ad will be so good 
that it will be in the upper bracket 
of readership and, based on the 
Bureau Continuing Study Figures, 
will be read by about 60% of the 
people, or 6,000 readers. Of these 
6,000, if 10 of them come into 
the store the next day, we'll be 
quite well satisfied—in part. Be- 
cause we are not looking for only 
those 10 people who will come in 
in:mediately. We are hoping that 
the other 5,990 will have seen the 
ad and the hundreds of other ads 
we have run and will run and that 
when they are in the market for 
our line of merchandise, they will 
remember our store and we will 
get some part of their trade.’ 

Sell for Long Range 

“If you want to build prosperity 
in your community, you are going 
to have to sell your local advertis- 
ers on the long range value of ad- 
vertising, of the value not only 
of making his store a shopping 
center, but also of making your 
city a shopping center. That 
means, not selling ads, but selling 
long range advertising campaigns 
that will hammer away day after 
day, week after week, year after 
year. This is a real job of grown- 
up advertising education which 
needs to be accomplished. 

“The service approach to the 
local advertising problem is the 
thing that is used today and it is 
being used very successfully to 
produce results. It is building for 
the future, as well as for today, 
but it can only be used if the ad- 
vertising manager has the full co- 
operation of his publisher. It can- 
not be put into effect with staffs 
that are under-manned and under- 
paid, or by staffs that have no 
time except for copy-chasing. It 
cannot be done by staffs that are 
cramped into the corner of the 
plant that no one else could fig- 
ure any use for. 

“It takes time, as well as energy. 
It takes brains and it takes money, 


but the money that is invested 
is insurance money. It is insurance 
against competition from any and 
all media. It makes the newspaper 
the working partner of every local 
business man. It puts the newspa- 
paper in a position where it does 
not need to fear competition. It 
puts the newspaper in a posi- 
tion where even under conditions 
that some economists anticipate 
in a few years, the newspaper will 
be able to weather the storm and 
come through it strong and ready 
to go ahead.” 

Morris P. Jones, Admanager’s 
president, appointed a committee, 
representative of newspapers from 
all parts of the state to go home 
and inform the voters of the true 
significance of the liquor advertis- 
ing prohibition bill and what its 
passage in November would mean 
to the state of Oregon. (See page 
24, E&P, this issue.) 


Admiral Uses Ad 


Page Sideways 

CuicaGo—Admiral Corp., pub- 
lished a full-page ad in 12 Sunday 
newspapers, coast to coast, show- 
ing the actual size of its 19-inch 
television screen by using the 
page sideways. 

The ad appeared in the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald-Traveler, Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune, Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Post, Newark (N. J.) News, To- 
ledo (O.) Blade, Providence (R.1) 
Journal, Washington (D. C.) Star, 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Beacon-News, 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) New York- 
er, Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Express, Baltimore (Md.) Sunday 


American, and Detroit (Mich.) 
Times. 
Cruttenden & Eger, Chicago 


agency, said two newspapers de- 
clined the ad, because of the 
sideway use of the page. They 
were the New York Times and 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

“We don’t believe in doing 
trick things merely to attract at- 
tention,” explained the agency, 
“but in this case, we needed to 
use the full-page sideways to ac- 
tually show the size of the tele- 
Vision picture screen.” 

A similar page is being pre- 
pared for use in 25 Sunday papers 
in 21 markets on Oct. 29. 
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Anthony C. DePierro guides the 
thinking of Geyer, Newell & 
Ganger’s space and time buyers 
who currently place over $,- 
000,000 in newspaper advertis- 
ing for such leading newspaper 
advertisers as Calvert, Lorillard, 
Nash-Kelvinator, Knox, Super 
Pyro, Conoco, Kreuger, etc. 


“Editor & Publisher ranks as 


‘must’ reading with me each week,” 


SAYS ANTHONY C. DE PIERRO, MEDIA DIRECTOR, GEYER, NEWELL & 
GANGER, INC., AND PRESIDENT, MEDIA MEN'S ASSN. OF NEW YORK. 


“With a very large portion of our specialized publication devoted solely 
clients’ money invested in newspapers, to newspapers. 

it’s necessary to interpret the day-by- “T rely on Epiror & PUBLISHER to keep 
day changes taking place in the news- me abreast of changes and trends in 
paper field by keeping posted with a the newspaper publishing field.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


- -- to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS . .. Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within this 
group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reaching 
the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eptror & PUBLISHER. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 14, 1950 
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Formulas for Printers 


And Page Makeup 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, New York 


PRINTERS’ ARITHMETIC. By F. C. 
Avis. London, S. W. 12, England: 
The Leagrave Press, Ltd., 76 Endle- 
sham Road, Balham. 148 pp. $1.50, 
postage paid. 

IF YOU DFAL with the produc- 
tion end of printing and don't 
know printers’ arithmetic, you 
haven’t lived. Take it from this 
English printer who has packed 
all the formulas for “casting off” 
into one trim, clear little volume. 

Say you have an advertising 
panel 12 ems wide by 20 ems 
deep. The copy contains 80 words 
and the writer calls for 14-point. 
Will it fit? 

Well, Mr. Avis suggests, set the 
first line 12 ems. In 14-point you 
get three words. So you figure 
it this way: 

One line equals three words, 
and you have 80 words to set: 
80 divided by 3 equals 262/3. 
That is, 27 lines. Of course, 27 
lines in 14-point run deeper than 
20 ems. So 14-point won't do. 

Now reset the first line in 12- 
point, and you get four words. 
Eighty divided by 4 equals 20. 
Twenty lines of 12-point equal 20 
ems. So 12-point is suitable. 


THAT METHOD requires guess- 
work of course. If your first or 
second guess is good, the plan 
works quickly. A better method, 
Mr. Avis points out, is to set a 
cast-off sheet in various faces and 
sizes of type. Say 30 ems. Then 
when fixed copy with fixed space 
comes in, note the width of your 
panel or type page. 

“Now,” explains the author, 
“mark off the width of your panel 
at the top of your cast-off sheet 
and lay a ruler perpendicularly on 
your sample lines. The limit of the 
type width is shown when the rul- 
er cuts across the various sizes 
of type. 

“Suppose the measure chosen is 
17 ems. All the types on the sheet 
would appear as those set to this 
measure. The number of charac- 
ters or words in each size of type 
falling within the selected measure 
would be instantly in view. Thus 
a close cast-off would be possible 
without the expense of prelimina- 
ry typesetting.” 

* * & 

IN ESTIMATING word counts in 
long copy, you can pretty well 
count on non-technical matter 
averaging five letters to the word. 
Tests show Oliver Goldsmith run- 
ning 4.03 letters to the word; H. 
G. Wells, 4.14; George Bernard 
Shaw, 4.47; Thomas Carlyle, 4.78. 
Motor car advertising has aver- 
aged 4.63: a cosmetics folder, 
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4.90. But a book on physics aver- 
aged 5.28, one on economics, 5.34. 

And you can get the word count 
in typewritten copy with a ruler. 
A pica typewriter acommodates 
10 characters to the inch, the 
elite, 12. With these factors to go 
on, Mr. Avis gives a simple multi- 
plication and division formula for 
determining the exact number of 
pages required to set a specific 
manuscript in a specific type face 
and size. 

Then suppose you need to know 
quickly—at a desk in the city 
room—the proper size of type for 
a display line 27 ems wide. Count 
the characters, 18, Mr. Avis sug- 
gests. Multiply 27 (ems wide) by 
12 (points per em) and divide 
the product (324) by 18 (number 
of characters). This gives you 18, 
the number of points to be al- 
lowed for each letter. 

This does not necessarily indi- 
cate the body size, because upper 
case in popular display types aver- 
ages three-quarters of the mutton 
quad of the type concerned. Lower 
case letters and figures average 
one-half. Your 18 points in caps 
therefore would figure three-quar- 
ters of the size needed. Conse- 
quently 24-point type would be 
your answer. In lower case, aver- 
aging half the mutton quad, 36- 
point could be used. 

* bd * 

Formulas explained in “Print- 
ers’ Arithmetic” can determine 
lines or pages copy will make; 
the amount of type in a given 
space; most suitable type size for 
specific area; pages copy will make 
when set in different sizes; words 
required to fill a given space, and 
the amount of type or lead to 
produce a particular work. 

Mr. Avis explains the en theory 
in detail, shows quick ways to 
figure paper quantities, and pro- 
vides an excellent glossary of com- 
position room terms. 

It is a clear, compact, gloriously 
specific little book. 


Page Makeup for Weekly 


Is Richly Iustrated 
YOUR FRONT PAGE. By Lester_L. 
awkes, in cooperation with Carl 
A. Zielke. Madison, Wis.: The Cam- 
pus Publishing Company. 139 pp. 
“Your Front Page”—which also 
illustrates design principles for 
special inside pages—puts together 
the results of a year’s makeup and 
typography clinics for Wisconsin 
weeklies. The clinics were spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Press As- 
sociation and the Wisconsin School 
of Journalism. 
Many annotated full-page pic- 





tures of well-designed layouts 
make the best part of the book. 
Points made in the text are con- 
structive and accurate, but pretty 
general. Reproduced pages how- 
ever illustrate the principles clear- 
ly. 

Take focal points, for instance. 
One way to achieve the first step 
at least in front-page balance, Pro- 
fessor Hawkes explains, is to con- 
sider the page as folded into quar- 
ters. Each quarter has a focal 
point a trifle above the center. 
Some form of display should be 
placed on or near each focal point 
with some major display in each 
quarter. 

Contrast-and-balance makeup, a 
popular style with editors today, 
Professor Hawkes illustrates with 
both layout sheets and 17 pictured 
front pages, 8 by 11. The author 
shows how the bottom of a page 
will gray out unless carefully built 
with headline display. And since 
large heads under smaller ones in 
the same column make bad typo- 
graphy, he illustrates many ways 
to pick up bottom quarters with 
2- or 3-column heads. Most of his 
17 pages get effective results with 
modern sans serif and block serif 
types, flush left heads, and indent- 
ed decks. 

The book illustrates 14 editorial 
pages, 3 classified ad pages, 6 farm 
news, sports, women’s and picture 
pages. And special typographical 
devices—three-sided boxes, small 
zincs, cap catch lines below cuts, 
and indented columns. The book 
is a good practical job. 


Bank Has Exhibit 


Of America’s Papers 

In a gesture honoring the press 
of the world as a force for peace, 
Colonial Trust Co. this week dedi- 
cated an exhibit of Western Hem- 
isphere newspapers represented by 
the delegates to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Conference. 

Arrayed in a unique montage 
in the Rockefeller Center windows 
of the banking house at Avenue 
of the Americas and 48th Street, 
the exhibit included the front 
pages of about 200 newspapers 
of North, South and Central 
America. The exhibit will be 
made available to J-schools. 
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Murphy Marks 
52 Years with 
Hartford Times 


HARTFORD, Conn. — There’s no 
threat by television to the future 
of today’s newspapers. 

That’s the opinion of Francis 
S. Murphy, publisher of the Hart- 
ford Times, Gannett afternoon 
daily, who is observing his 52nd 
anniversary with that newspaper. 

Mr. Murphy says he has been 
“pleased with the public’s greater 
reliance on newspapers for news 
of the world and advertising than 
ever before, in spite of the tre- 
mendous progress made by radio 
and television.” 

Fifty-two years ago when he 
joined the Times as an errand 
boy, at the age of 15, the daily 
had a circulation of slightly bet- 
ter than 12,000. Today, with 98, 
000 papers rolling off the presses, 
the Times is Connecticut’s largest 


daily. 
Mr. Murphy “grew” with the 
Times, advancing, successively, 


from errand boy to office man- 
ager, assistant advertising manag- 
er, advertising manager, business 
manager, general manager, and, 
finally, publisher. 

Have newspaper operations 
changed drastically? He says: “The 
complicated operation of the ad- 
vertising and news departments 
today is in direct contrast to the 
simplicity of operation in those 
early days.” 


e 

Judson Has Agency 

Arthur A. Judson announces the 
formation of his own advertising 
agency, Arthur A. Judson, Inc., 
with offices at 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. He was former- 
ly with VanDiver & Crowe, Seidel 
Agency, and L. E. McGivens & 
Co. 


Rural Series Resumed 

CuIcaGo—The Chicago Tribune 
this week resumed the series on 
rural life which began this sum- 
mer with Norma Lee Browning 
writing about farm folk in Illinois 
and Iowa. Her new series deals 
with rural Michigan. 





MYSTERY 


MEDIA! 


Why be an “unknown” to the 
biggest newspaper spenders in. 
America? 


See Pages 78, 79 
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Moler of U.P. 
Will Address 
Inland Parley 


Cu1caGo—Murray Moler, 
United Press correspondent re- 
tuned from Korea, and Eric 


Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association, will address 
closing sessions of the 66th an- 
nual meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association here Oct. 24. 

Other speakers Oct. 24 will in- 
clude Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, di- 
rector of the University of Wis- 
consin school of journalism; 
George P. Ellis, tax consultant 
and partner in Wolf and Co., cer- 
tified public accountants, and Dr. 
Rudolf Flesch, author of “The 
Art of Readable Writing.” 

Dr. Nafziger will present awards 
for his school in a contest for 
Inland member newspapers on 
coverage of local government 
news. Mr. Ellis will answer pub- 
lishers’ questions on the new tax 
and social security laws. 

The fourth annual Minnesota 
award to a mnewspaperman for 
service to jurnalism and_ the 
second annual newspaper com- 
munity service award of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri will be pre- 
sented at the Tuesday luncheon. 

Newsprint, censorship, mechan- 
ical department shortcuts and ad- 
vertising copy improvement will 
get special attention at the open- 


ing session Oct. 23. Franklin D. 
Schurz, business manager of the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, will 
review the newsprint price and 
supply situation as chairman of 
the Inland’s newsprint committee. 

Edward Lindsay, editor of the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review, 
wiil give Inlanders a look at gov- 
ernment plans and _ publishers’ 
opinions as to censorship. 

Shortcuts, gadgets and plant 
layout ideas that have worked 
well for the LaSalle (Ill.) News- 
Tribune, will be described and 
illustrated with colored slides by 
the composing room superinten- 
dent, John N. Barron. 

Advertising copy improvement 
will be the subject of Clyde Be- 
dell, retail advertising consultant. 

Joe M. Bunting, general mana- 
ger, Bloomington (lll.) Panta- 
graph, will report for the nominat- 
ing committee. 

Monday luncheon speaker is 
Robert Kazmayer, who recently 
guided 35 U. S. publishers and 
businessmen on a European tour, 
his fourth such travelling “semi- 
nar.” 

Tom Tanner, labor commission- 
er of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Bloor 
Schleppey, independent labor 
counsellor, and the secretaries of 
the Detroit, Chicago and Cleve- 
land Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciations, Norman W. Applegarth, 
John F. O’Keefe and William M. 
Farrar, will make up the panel 
for a special labor conference. 


$100 Minimum 
Granted Guild 
In Baltimore 


BALTIMORE—A minimum salary 
of $100 a week in all principal 
editorial classifications after seven 
years—the first such basic scale 
for any newspaper urion in this 
city—is established with the sign- 
ing of a two-year contract by the 
Sunpapers and the Baltimore 
Newspaper Guild. 

The new agreement, the Guild’s 
second with the Sunpapers, in- 
creases the reportorial scale $12.50 
a week and other minimums by 
as much as $27. 

2 General Increases 

The contract, retroactive to 
Sept. 4, cannot be re-opened on 
wages but provides for two gen- 
eral increases: $1.50 a week now 
and $2 at the start of the second 
year. 

In the contract’s first year the 
scale for general reporters, artists 
and photographers remains at the 
1949 contract level except for the 
addition of two stepups: $93.75 
after six years and $100 after 
seven. 

However, after Sept. 4, 1951, 
the $100 is payable after six years 
experience, the starting rate is in- 
creased from $40 to $45 and the 
annual stepups are increased to 
range from $2.50 to $6.25. 

Also in the second year the 





scale for district reporters is in- 
creased from $2.50 to $5.00 with 
a top minimum of $84.50 after 
five years. 

Copyreaders Reclassified 

Copyreaders, classified with re- 
porters, artists and photographers 
under the old contract, are 
grouped now with rewritemen and 
given a short progression sched- 
ule: $93 to start and $100 after 
one year. 

Other increases, all effective in 
the first year: editorial writers 
and political cartoonists, $120, up 
$27; dramatic critics, slot men 
and makeup editors, $105, up $12; 
rewritemen, $100 after one year, 
up $7; file clerks, $40 after two 
years, up $5; assistant librarian, 
$60 after three years, up $4.25; 
and copyboys, $33.50 after two 
years, up $4. 

Other provisions include a 50c 
per shift night differential for 
those scheduled to start work 
after 6 p.m.; additional day off 
when a holiday falls on an em- 
ploye’s day off or during vaca- 
tion period; accrued vacation pay; 
reduction of promotion try-out 
period from one year to six 
months. 


On Record Flight 


Charles McCann, United Press 
correspondent, was aboard the 
Italian Airlines (LAI) plane which 
flew from New York to Rome 
in 15 hours-10 minutes this week, 
breaking all trans-Atlantic records. 




















INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ 


S. S. KOPPE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


REPRESENTATIVES 


R epresenting leading daily newspapers and magazines in Latin 
America, South Africa, Bermuda, British West Indies, Netherlands 


West Indies, U. S. A. Territories. 


Sample copies, advertising rates, market information, 
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Intertype Regal 
will help increase 
your newspaper’s 


Circulation 


...not all by itself, of course; but many a proud 
publisher has found his well-edited news stories, 
his well-written features getting a better break 
when they’re set in Intertype Regal. It’s content 
that counts, of course, but there’s nothing like a 
Regal-set page to get your newspaper read. When 
people like what you have to say—and like the way 


you say it—circulation goes up! 


Ask us to show you how Regal can help 


you increase YOUR paper’s circulation! 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Set in Regal. Three display lines Lydian Italic 


Regal 


News and Views 


Public Jury Picks Regal 
for Chicago Daily News 


“Eye specialists, schoolteachers 
and average readers—by an over- 
whelming majority they all admire 
the new type that is now in use in 
your Daily News.” 

That’s how the Chicago Daily 
News hailed its change to Inter- 
type Regal—a change that resulted 
from a rigorous comparison of the 
Regal with other type faces. 

The News, aware of the scienti- 
fic basis of Regal’s legibility and 
wishing to test it among its own 
readers, “... decided to get a cross 
section of reaction from eye doc- 
tors, teachers, and others.” And, 
as the News puts it in referring to 
the exceptional response, “Many of 
them had a part in selecting the 
new dress beforehand.” 

“Samples of various type styles 
were shown to scores of persons 
in this public jury. Most of them 
gave preference to 8-point Regal 
No. 2, which you are now reading.” 

This Chicago Daily News survey 
is striking confirmation of other 
tests of Regal’s readability; it jus- 
tifies years of research by Inter- 
type’s designers on letter forms, 
serif structure, counters, weights, 
body sizes and fitting—all impor- 
tant factors in the rapid and legi- 
ble transmission of today’s news. 

Reader comment on the switch 
to Regal was interesting, too—“A 
wonderful improvement” was typi- 
cal, and some other remarks were: 
“Does not blur, roomy, clear”... 
“Seems sharper”...“Helps to hold 
attention.”...“Easy to consume at 
a glance.” 

It’s no wonder that the Chicago 
Daily News, like so many other 
progressive newspapers, has now 
switched to Intertype Regal. For 
readability, Regal can’t be beat! 

Intertype Regal is available in 
sizes from 5 pt. to 14 pt. For speci- 
mens, including examples of the 
Regal-set news and editorial col- 
umns, ask your nearest Intertype 
representative for a copy of the 
new Regal specimen book. 


BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

NEW ORLEANS 10, LA. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 

















Make Composing Room Work Easy; 
(urb Unnecessary Walking—Barron 


“OUR IMPROVEMENTS are a lot 
of little things.” explained John 
Barron, LaSalle News-Tribune, 
newly-elected president of the IIli- 
nois Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference. Speaking at the recent 
composing room session at which 
he presided, Mr. Barron discussed 
his paper's composing room oper- 
ations, illustrated with color slides. 

Following is a digest of Mr. 
Barron’s talk: 

Make Work Easy 

“We print 115-125 pages a 
week, six days, two editions a 
day, with a composing room crew 
of 17, including apprentices. We 
try constantly to make our work 
easy. 

“Put a big question mark after 
‘straightline production,’ for set- 
ting up a newspaper page is not 
quite the same as tightening a nut 
on a transmission. You can walk 
yourself barefoot in a straight-line 
makeup department. Even more 
so in a straight-line ad alley. 

“The Hammond Company says 
that a time study revealed that at 
a daily newspaper in a town of 
60,000 population, with 2 Glider 
TrimOSaws and 8 ad men on the 
floor, 56 times men waited to use 
a saw during the course of an 
average day! If each wait was 
only 30 seconds (this was the 
shortest wait) this means 28 min- 
utes were lost each day. Let’s 
take a conservative $5 an hour 
composing room cost—this means 
$2.33 lost a day, $69.90 lost a 
30-day month, or the best saw 
you can buy will pay for itself 
in less than 10 months. 

Plenty of Strip Material 

“In the ad alley the problem 
is to get material, saws, and other 
equipment as close to the floor- 
man as possible. Our ad alley 
arrangement is built around the 
Hamilton Newspaper Ad Frame 
and the Hammond Glider Saws. 
The Hamilton bank has 35 rows 
of ready-cut leads and slugs in 
only 35 inches of space, giving 
the compositor a choice of 140 
different size pieces of material by 
half-picas, right at his fingertips. 
These banks are arranged in pairs 
with a Hammond Glider between 
each two banks. 

_ “These pairs are then arranged 
in a set of four, face-to-face, with 
plenty of space in the center, thus 
forming a large, square compact 
area. While two banks together 
give one saw to two men, only 
one step from the ad frame, actu- 
ally the arrangement makes an 
Open saw almost always available, 
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for if his own saw is in use, the 
man need only turn around and 
use the one immediately behind 
him. It actually means an open 
saw is always available without 
walking. 

“The problem of getting strip 
mateérial close to where it is used 
can be easily solved by the use 
of a specially-built heavy-duty 
rack beside each saw. The mate- 
rial is arranged so that it is never 
necessary to stoop to get at it. 

“Behind the Gliders, within easy 
reach, is a specially-built heavy 
steel two-deck rack. The lower 
bin contains 18-point low base 
pre-cut to most-used sizes. The 
top deck contains the odd-size 
base from each day's killoff. This 
material is re-cut to smaller sizes 
as the ads require. 

“All ad copy without exception 
is sent to the ad room complete 
with mats and cuts. There are no 
‘cuts-to-come’ ads. The slug strip- 
per (and we are the strippingest 
printers you ever saw . . . we strip 
anything) is at the back of the 
unit. 

Keep Room Clean 

“Nearly every visitor to 
plant first remarks upon how 
clean it is kept. Below every 
frame we have a wastebasket and 
a metal bucket. One for each 
floorman. You can’t work well 
with sore feet, so we have laid 
a floor of soft rubber tile. We 
have equipped our Stripper and 
all of our Hammond saws with 
foot switches. These leave both of 
the operator’s hands free to handle 
the work, are much safer and 
much faster. 

“We have five circular saws in 
our plant and we sharpen the 
blades ourselves. Incidentally, our 
Hammond saws are equipped with 
146-pica gauges. 

Saves on Stripping 

“Would you like to be able to 
shut down your strip caster one 
extra day each week? We were 
able to accomplish this by doing 
three things: First, put in a rack 
to hold daily killoff base. Second, 
by putting in a rack to hold the 
surplus lengths of border strips 
face upright so that anyone miter- 
ing border can pick up immedi- 
ately any face he wants from sur- 
plus ends left by others who cut 
short pieces from the original long 
strips. Like many shops, we pre- 
viously had a huge pile of left- 
over strips to be thrown away at 
the end of each day. 

“Third, beneath the ad_ type 
dump we put two drawers in 
which we keep our 2-point border, 
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John Barron (second from right), i i 
congratulations as new president of Illinois Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference from Arthur Kramer (second from left) Joliet Herald- 


News, retiring president. 








LaSalle News-Tribune, receives 


Other officers are Wilbur L. Augspurger 


(far left), Peoria Newspapers, Inc., secretary-treasurer; and James B. 


Madsley (far right), 
ready-mortised once a week to 
every size. Now when we pick 
up the type for our ad, we also 
pick up the border and boxes 
ready-mitered at the same time. 

“Every composing room uses a 
tremendous amount of 2-point on 
six, both for ads and for boxes 
inside of ads and you can readily 
see that there is no waste what- 
ever when filling these drawers, 
to say nothing of the time saved 
over each man having to miter 
each border separately. 

Rubber Stamp for Markup 

“We believe strongly in filing 
everything. We file all ads alpha- 
betically on alphabetical _ slides. 
All our typeset signatures are filed 
alphabetically directly below the 
ad type dump. 

“Stereo signatures are filed in 
another alphabetical cabinet in the 
ad alley unit. On top of this 
cabinet we have arranged six di- 
visions, one for each day in the 
week, in which we put all theater 
cuts. As you know, many of these 
cuts repeat on successive days. If 
the copy is marked ‘Ran Wednes- 
day’ we can pick up the cut im- 
mediately from the Wednesday di- 
vision. When we put in today’s 
cuts we throw out those from last 
Monday. 

“Real large type is handy 
around any daily, but it is very 
expensive and takes up acres of 
space. We select alphabets from 
our monthly mat services and cast 
them up, put them in type cases. 

Stresses Value of Filing 

“How about markup? Ever get 

tired writing out the same old stuff 


on grocery ads over and over? 
“So did I. So we had some 
rubber stamps made. Boy! You 


should see me mark grocery ads 
now! 

“The only other thing we need 
for markup is the copy fitter 
which we marked out. The fitter 
shows the character count by 
picas of every face of type in the 





Alton Evening Telegraph. 


plant. We have 
still another use 
simpler version of this device. 
Divided into columns instead of 
picas, the editorial department can 
use these counters for writing 
headlines. With this counter even 
a new man can write expert heads 
from the first day. 

“We tie all ads and heads for 
ease in handling. We use five or 
six different methods of fastening 
type together. On such things like 
standing heads we first tie the 
slugs with double-faced Scotch 
tape, then press the borders to- 
gether. On small repeat ads we 
use regular transparent Scotch 
tape around the outside. We leave 
the tape on for the life of the ad, 
lock it right up in the form. It 
is so thin that it does not affect 
the lockup. Small heads that get 
a lot of very rough handling are 
assembled by being glued together 
with a commercial cement. We 
tie many one-day ads with a once- 
around strip of rubber on which 
we have worked out a fastener. 

“On very large ads we can use 
a heavy piece of cheap fishline 
with a similar clamp. 

Explains Makeup Operation 

“Our makeup department is laid 
out U-shaped around three Ham- 
ilton makeup tables. Each table 
holds five page forms and has 
A-frames overhead which hold all 
material and have built-in fluores- 
cent lights. All repeat, ads are 
stored below the tables on roller- 
bearing slides. The assembly bank 
is in the background. Using tur- 
tles for makeup on the opposite 
sides of the tables we can make- 
up 30 pages in a very small area. 
It is easy to see that any straight- 
line arrangement here would mean 
only a lot of unnecessary walking. 
Incidentally, we dummy in every 
page, both for ads and news. We 
find that advance planning of lay- 
out makes a much better looking 
page without any extra work.” 


now developed 
for a much 
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Research Experts Discuss Problems 
And Progress in Technological Change 


Two SPEAKERS at the 64th an- 
nual convention of the Printing 
Industry of America in Chicago 
last month during the Graphic 
Arts Exposition touched upon the 
recent technological developments 
in type composition and press 
work. 

Bernard Snyder, chairman of 
the Composition Research Com- 
mittee of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try, declared some of the publicity 
given to photo-composing has been 
embarrassing and extravagant be- 
cause the public has been led to 
believe that the industry is ready 
“to rear up and pass a miracle 
with the help of electronics, mir- 
rors, and gadgets.” 

The statement that cold-type 
composition will replace hot metal 
composition within 10 years is 
“pretty strong,” he asserted, since 
it is more likely that photo-com- 
posing will be undertaken in spe- 
cialty fields once the bugs are re- 
moved. 

50 Machines Patented 

“Let’s get a little perspective on 
phototypesetting,” he said, “and 
try to evaluate the development 
as of the present moment. The 
idea of setting type photograph- 
ically is about 60 years old. Dur- 
ing that period approximately 50 
machines were patented. Up until 
now, none has been put on the 
market in the true commercial 
sense. 

“That does not mean, however, 
that phototypesetting is not much 
nearer a practical reality now than 
it ever was before. There are 
two reasons why phototypesetting 
may be on the threshold of enter- 
ing the graphic arts industry now, 
in addition to the economic rea- 
sons which have focused the spot- 
light on the development. 

“First, the rapid growth of off- 
set as a major printing process, 
which is entirely a photographic 
and photomechanical process, has 
stimulated efforts to make type- 
setting for lithography also photo- 
graphic, thus by-passing the need 
for setting type in metal, proofing 
it, then photographing it to obtain 
a negative or positive for printing 
down on metal. 

“Second, several modern applied 
sciences have come to the aid of 
the development, making it pos- 
sible to build what had only been 
a dream in the minds of inventors. 
Electronics, optics, high speed 
photography, plastics, and chem- 
istry have all made contributions 
to the perfection of a phototype- 
setting machine. Film of better 
dimensional stability has been re- 
sponsible for much of the prog- 
ress. . 

“All of these contributions of 
the sciences have made it possible 
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to do, on a prototype machine at 
least, what the inventors said such 
a machine could do. Thus far has 
the development come. But it still 
has some distance to go. 

“Phototypesetting machines have 
yet to prove that they can equal 
the flexibilty and exceed the pro- 
ductivity of present metal type- 
setting machines. True, the camera 
will work faster than the metal 
pot plunger and the mold, but the 
operator is still the controlling 
factor. Until these machines can 
demonstrate better speed and flex- 
ibility than conventional machines, 
at the same or lower cost, then 
there is no reason to replace what 
we have now. 

“It might be said in passing that 
our present machines are not pro- 
ducing to their maximum capac- 
ity, for reasons that are not tech- 
nical. 

“The matter of flexibility in 
making corrections and changes 
has been a tough problem in the 
development of phototypesetting 
machines. It hasn’t been licked 
yet. You can still do a lot of 
things easily and quickly with 
metal type that can’t be matched 
through working with type on 
film. 

“Don’t get the idea that we as 
printers and commercial typeset- 
ters are blind to the development, 
or playing ostrich with our heads 
in the sand. We welcome such a 
development, but we are not go- 
ing to scrap our present equip- 
ment right away, nor do we fear 
that present machinery is going 
to become obsolete in a hurry. We 
have a job to do, a daily job, and 


have to use the machines and 
facilities we now have. 
Threat to Investment 
“These new methods are, of 


course, a potential threat to our 
heavy investment in so-called con- 
ventional typesetting machines. 
The manufacturers of hot com- 
position machines can help put 
us in a more favorable competitive 
position by giving us slugcasting 
machines with better slugs—clear 
and clean-cut faces, level across 
the top, square on the ends, ac- 
curate in point size, with no burrs 
clinging thereto. The savings in 
make-up and makeready time 
which would accrue from such 
an improved product are apparent 
to all of you. 

“Anybody who thinks that he 
is going to effect substantial labor 
savings in using so-called substi- 
tute methods will be badly fooled. 
I don’t care what method of key- 
board typesetting you use, hot or 
cold, they all require a high de- 
gree of judgment, skill, and a 
feeling for good typography if you 
want good quality of work. And 


that kind of skill costs money. 
Any appreciable savings that come 
from these methods will have to 
be in other directions — through 
eliminating or combining some of 
the production steps necessary in 
present methods.” 
Faster Etching Needed 

Kenneth P. Morse, chairman 
of the plate committee of the Re- 
search and Engineering Council, 
reported that the No. 1 need in 
the photoengraving field is for a 
faster, simpler and less expensive 
method of etching. 

“The ideal method,” he said, “is 
one which would produce a print- 
able photoengraving with a single 
etch, without appreciable color 
loss which must be heavily com- 
pensated for in present etching 
techniques. By eliminating the 
necessity of taking several suc- 
cessive bites after the first flat 
etch, the tedious procedure of 
powdering up and burning in be- 
tween bites is thereby avoided. 

“There is a great need for a 
process of making photoengravings 
in about 15 minutes. Unless such 
a process is developed, the use of 
typographic copy-preparation de- 
vices and phototypesetting ma- 
chines will have a very limited ap- 
plication in the letter-press field. 
This is particularly true for the 
newspaper production. 

“One attempt to speed up the 
etching procedure involves the use 
of a machine to do the powdering 
mechanically instead of by hand. 
This does not, however, eliminate 
multiple etching. More basic are 
efforts to reduce etching to a one- 
time procedure, with the goal of 
producing a photo engraving in a 
few minutes instead of an hour or 
more. 

Sheet Fed Rotary 

“Closely related to the problem 
of faster etching is the desire on 
the part of letterpress printers to 
have a small sheet fed rotary 
press which will print from curved 
thin sheet material originals. 
A rotary printing press printing 
from curved originals would bring 
rotary operation down to, or close 
to, the job level. Most rotary 
printing now being done letter- 
press is on the long run field, 
such as for publications. It is not 
economical for short runs because 
of the time and expense involved 
in making precision duplicate 
plates. 

“A small rotary press, printing 
a sheet each revolution instead of 
every other one, as in flatbed 
printing, would put letterpress on 
a better competitive basis with 
offset on presses of the same or 
similar sheet size. Development of 
rubber and curved plastic plates 
promises to effect economies in 
this field of operation. 

“There are many who think 
that magnesium provides an an- 
swer to printing from curved orig- 
inals. Numerous experiments to 
that end are being conducted, 
notably the Perry process in Flori- 
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da, where several weekly newspa- 
pers are being printed directly 
from curved magnesium photo. 
engravings. 

“Another approach to the same 
goal is the development of dry re. 
lief offset, which is printing from 


a curved relief original on an off- : 
set blanket without the need for 7 
This © 


process has been used for many ~ 


water or dampening roller. 











NS, 


years in the printing of check © 


backgrounds 
work, but large open areas were 
avoided for fear of bottom print- 
ing. 

Weight of Plates 


and other close-in | 


“It now appears that this limita. | 


tion has been overcome by using 
a thin, photo-engraved magnesium 
plate, and two or three companies 
are interested in developing a press 
for dry relief offset printing. 

“A limiting factor in press 
speeds is not ink drying or web 
strength of the paper, but the 
weight of plates. Heavy electros 
and stereos, revolving at high 
speeds, lift off press cylinders be- 
cause of centrifugal force as much 
as one-tenth of an 
when they come in contact with 


inch. Then, © 


the impression cylinder, they are © 


bent down again, being exposed to 
cycles of stresses which eventually 
cause fatigue, and they fail. 
“It has been estimated that 
newspaper and magazine presses 
designed to take lightweight plates 
could be run safely at speeds of 


from 75,000 to 100,000 copies an © 


hour, instead of at present top 
speeds of approximately 50,000. 


Low Density Alloys 
“Various approaches are being 
made to the solution of the prob- 
lem. The answer may lie in the 
field of low density alloys, such 


aS magnesium-zinc, magnesium- 
aluminum-zinc, and magnesium- 
aluminum-cadmium. A _ possible 


ultimate solution may be the de 
velopment of a lightweight electro- 
type which employs a castable al 
lay with low melting point. 
“Another method being tried is 
the backing of a thin electrotype 
with a light metal alloy sheet. 
The electrotype is shaved to about 
eighty thousandths of an_ inch, 
curved, and then bonded with a 
high strength thermoplastic adhe- 
sive to an accurately curved alv- 
minum or magnesium back-up 


plate. The laminated structure re © 


duces the total weight by a factor 
of 4 to 6 and doubles the rigidity. 

“The possibility of developing 
a plastic-backed electrotype is also 
being investigated. 

“A great deal of the develop- 
ment work in the plastic plate 
field centers around efforts to per 
fect a successful curved plate. 
The problem is to formulate plastic 
plate material with good rigidity, 
toughness and abrasion resistance, 
and one which will not soften ut 
der the heat of ink drying units 
and the heat generated by friction 
during high speed rotary opere 
tion.” 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Tray System Speeds 
Up Ad Assembly 


Tue DECATUR “tray system” is 
ysed in connection with the De- 
catur (Ill.) Herald & Review dis- 
patch room, utilizing a tray rack 
instead of manila envelopes in 
assembling composition, cuts and 
layout for advertisements. 

All display advertising copy 
comes to the dispatch room, where 
it is scheduled according to the 
edition in which it is to run. Each 
ad is given a number. Then the 
ad copy goes to the “look-up 
desk” where all mats, sig cuts 
and zincs to be used are assem- 
bled. 





A Tray for Each Ad 

A label is used for the trays 
in the rack. Each ad gets its own 
tray and the label bears the num- 
ber of that ad. The trays are ar- 
ranged according to the day, the 
edition and the ad number. All 
metal illustrations which are on 
hand at the time the ad is re- 
ceived are put into the tray. Mats 
are sent to the stereotype depart- 
ment to be cast and ad copy is 
sent to the composing room to 
be set. 

When mats and casts are re- 
turned from the stereotype depart- 
ment, they are sorted into the 
individual tray for each ad. Then, 
when the ad copy comes back 
from the composing room to the 
“Markout desk,” it is given to 
Herald & Review dispatch room 
girls who check all of the metal 
illustrations in the tray with the 
illustrations on the ad copy to 
see that all of them are there. 

When all the material is as- 
sembled in the tray for the indi- 
vidual ad, the copy is also placed 
in the tray, which is turned to face 
the ad markout man who then 
knows that the particular ad is 
ready for final layout in the com- 
posing room. In this way, each ed 
has its own tray and is kept intact 
so that the composing room men 
handle only the illustrations and 
composition for one particular ad. 


The Herald & Review dispatch 
room is adjacent to the composing 
room. The tray rack stands be- | 
tween the dispatch room and the | 
ad markout man in the composing | 
room so that it is within arm: | 
reach of both departments. The | 
dispatch room works from one | 
side and the markout man from 
the other. 

“When an ad floorman is ready 


to start making up an ad,” ex-| 


plained F. W. Schaub, Herald & 
Review general manager, “he is 
given the tray with the flat casts 
and zincs in it, and a galley with 
the machine composition for that 
ad in the galley. With these two 
containers of material he is ready 
to complete the ad at his ad 
bench without leaving it.” 

Such a plan eliminates a lot of 
walking around by the ad com- 


positor in assembling his material | 


and helps to cut down production 
costs, it was pointed out. 


Screenotype Device 
Tones Down Big Type 


AFTER a year-long search, most- 
ly via letter-writing, the New York 
News has put into use a Screeno- 
type machine as a supplement to 
the Ben Day process for toning 
down large-size type. 

Leo Polaski of the News Pub- 
lication staff located the device 
with an assist from the IJndian- 





apolis News and Columbus (O.) | 


Dispatch. 
facturer is Frank C. Bocherding, 
24 Arsenal Ave., Indianapolis. 
Mr. Polaski 
bonus for his 
major 


find, 
advertisers 


and several 
have 


Its inventor and manu- | 


received a cash | 


already | 


requested use of the Screenotype, | 


rather than Ben Day, on 
copy. 


N.E. Conference 


The usual clinic pattern will 
feature the annual New England 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference 
Oct. 28-29 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. Howard Mehigan, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Herald Stereotype 
foreman, is general chairman. 
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DARKROOM EQUIPMENT 
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SENSITIZING EQUIPMENT 


CHEMICALS 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


or the weekly or the 
daily newspaper 


A way to reduce production costs . . . a way to 
save time . . . a way to print a better looking news- 
paper . . . a way to control the speed and quality of 
engravings: A modern, well equipped engraving depart- 
ment, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN PLANT, can give your newspaper 


all of these advantages and more! 


You may be thinking of such equipment now, 
and Chemco is ready to help you with suggestions, 
ideas and estimates of costs based on years of expe- 
rience in building and supplying the finest engraving 
equipment and supplies. 


Later, you will find it worthwhile to learn how, 
specifically, your plant can benefit through use of 
one or more Chemco units. 


Don’t hesitate to write for further information. 
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GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Wood Brings Out 
Electro-Tab Paster 


Wood Newspaper Machinery 

Corp. of Plainfield N. J. has an- 
nounced a new Electro-tab Auto- 
paster. Oscar C. Roesen, Wood 
president, points out that this new 
Autopaster can be applied to any 
existing reel without the added 
expense of replacing reel spiders 
or installing timing devices. Its 
simple construction obviates an 
expensive drive connection. Exist- 
ing tensions can often be used 
without alteration. 





In Balance for Splice 

The apparatus for speeding up 
the new roll and timing the splice 
is unique. The speedup device is 
a rubber-covered wheel mounted 
on a single pivoted arm. The rub- 
ber-covered wheel is driven by an 
electric motor which in turn is 
controlled by two small genera- 
tors. One generator is driven in 
proportion to web speed, the other 
in proportion to new roll speed. 
The combination brings new roll 
speed up to web speed and holds 
both in exact balance until the 
splice is properly made. 

The Electro-tab Autopaster de- 
rives its name from the new and 
fascinating method employed in 
accurately timing the contact of 
the expiring web with the new 
paper roll. Timing is accomplished 
by two flexible metal strips on 
the pivoted arm and a piece of 
aluminum foil pasted on the sur- 
face of the roll when it is being 
prepared. 

The splice is made by the oper- 
ator pressing the “paste” button. 


Electrical Relay 

The metal strips passing over 
the aluminum foil energize a sen- 
sitive electrical relay to start the 
splicing cycle. (This relay will op- 
erate on a contact of four thou- 
sandths of a second and is ca- 
pable of handling web speeds well 
above those run by high-speed 
presses now in use). A _ special 
relay automatically measures the 
right amount of paper, then op- 
erates the knife to sever the old 
web. 


After the splice is made, the 
operator releases the brush arm 
which automatically returns to its 
inactive or raised position. He 
then rotates the reel to move 
the newly-spliced roll into centact 
with the tension straps, thus com- 
pleting the splicing cycle. 

Built as a standard web splicing 
unit, entirely divorced from the 
reel with which it functions, the 
Electro-tab Autopaster can be at- 
tached to any press substructure 
with only two adapting brackets, 
and can accommodate a wide 
range of paper roll widths and 
diameters. 
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Electro-tab Autopaster applied to 
old-type reel: Dark patch on roll 
(left) is aluminum foil. Contact 
between foil and metal strips 
(above) starts splice after new roll 
has reached web speed and oper- 
ator has pushed “paste” button. 
After splicing, counter-balanced 
arm moves to raised position. 


Florida Dailies 
Study Hookup 


SARASOTA, Fla.—News transmis- 
sion over statewide teletypesetter 
circuits was considered by Florida 
publishers in convention here Oct. 
6. Members of the Associated Dai- 
lies of Florida discussed extension 
of the circuit which now operates 
between the St. Petersburg Inde- 
pendent and the Sarasota Herald- 
Tribune. 

Chairman at the two-day meet- 
ing was David B. Lindsay, Jr., 
president of the Associated Dai- 
lies and general manager of the 
Herald-Tribune. The publishers ap- 
pointed Henry Wrenn, operator of 
a legislative news bureau, as their 
representative to keep them in- 
formed on legislation affecting the 
publishing business. 


Great Lakes Date 


Dates for the annual Great 
Lakes Mechanical Conference 
have been set for Jan. 7, 8 and 
9, in South Bend, Ind. 
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Hopper and Chute 
Replace Hell Box 


The Suffolk (Va.) News-Herald, 
five-day afternoon and Sunday, 
has moved to a new plant, con- 
struction of which began in Oc- 


tober, 1949. 
The brick and steel plant, of 
one-story construction, was de- 


to establish a 
through all 


signed primarily 
smooth work flow 
departments. 

The entrance opens into a spa- 
cious lobby, with all service de- 
partments immediately available, 
in a large room which extends 
the full width of the building. 

The composing room is the full 
width of the building, with news 
matter making up on the right- 
hand side of the room, and ad 
composition on the left. Compos- 
ing machines are centered so they 
may supply material to either 
make-up. The mat roller is at the 
righthand corner at a door lead- 
ing to the stereotype and press 
room. Stereotypers are called to 
mat a page as it is completed. 

A feature of the composing 
room is that the conventional hell 
box has been done away with. As 
page forms are cleaned out, the 
used type is dumped into a hop- 
per and chute leading through 
the wall into the press room. 
Used metal is completely con- 
tained in a substantially built iron 
bin which is next to the re-melting 
furnace, making the handling of 
used metal and the casting of 
pages, an easy operation. 

Because the mechanical depart- 
ments contain so many heat-gen- 
erating machines, it was felt that 
economy and comfort would be 
best met if two pump heating sys- 
tems were followed. A 20-year, 
bonded roof of sand, asphalt and 
gravel composition was laid over 
steel roof decking. This steel deck- 
ing would supply the base for a 
second floor in case it should 
ever be added. Roof drains are 
set up one inch above the surface, 
enabling the roof to hold water 
for reflective and cooling effects 


Ask Me Man 


WHO DEMANDS 
wy ACCURACY / 









The wise ex- 
ecutive or fore- 
man demands 
accuracy because there are client-com- 
plaints when even a perfect plate and 
perfect mat do not seem to hold up. 

Time-lags at lock-up are costly. 
Your chases may be at fault. Many 
exacting executives have found we 
bring a new accuracy—and economy, 
to every operation. Consult . . . 








AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE CO. * 


31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVEN 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 





For sale by all dealers 
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during the hot weather months 
The building has proven quit 
cool even though air conditioning 
in not used. 

Total construction cost was ap. 
proximately $72,000, not including 
machinery installation. 


San Angelo Plant 
Construction Begun | 


t 
Work has begun on the ney! 
( 
( 








a —_ a 


plant for the San Angelo (Tex, | 
Standard Times and Evening Stan. © 
dard. The new building will &/ 
one-story with a full basement 
It will be 202 feet long and 1M! 
feet wide. Foundation work wil | 
provide for additions of eight 
stories. 

Mrs. W. A. Guthrie, widow of 7 
one of the co-founders of the Sa, ~ 
Angelo Daily Standard which wa ~ 
launched May 3, 1884, turned the 
first shovel of dirt at the ground 
breaking. Also turning shovels of | ) 
dirt were Mrs. W. C. Ray, daugh- | 
ter of the late J. G. Murphy, the © 
other co-founder, and Miss Willie © 
Rowan, secretary of the Sa” 
Angelo Standard, Inc., publishing 
company of the morning and even- © 
ing newspapers. 

Houston Harte is publisher, © 
Dean Chenoweth is editor. 


Hartford Courant 
Completing Move 


THE Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
is nearing completion of moving | 
its various departments from the 
old newspaper plant at 64 State 
St., in downtown Hartford, to the 
new plant at 285 Broad St. 

The Broad St. plant has already 
been in partial operation for three 
months, with the mechanical de 
partments transferring the early 
part of July, and a number of 
business offices following. 

A week of moving has trans 
ferred almost every news “desk” 
from 65 State St., where the pe 
per had been brought out for 70 
years, to the new location. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
& 


Newsp per Presses 3 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
% 
Plant Layout 

Mechanical Production |} 
Service 
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Complete Plants Equipped 


— or Small 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Ink Mist Control 
System Devised 


INK MIsT control occupied the 
attention of pressmen and stereo- 
typers at the Illinois Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference. Clare 
Layfield, Joliet Herald-News, and 
George Pierce, Elgin Courier- 
News, were co-chairmen of the 
clinics. 

The session opened with a pa- 
per read by Monroe Heuman, Jr., 
of the H. Earle Runion Produc- 
tion Engineers, Louisville, Ky., 
who described the system that 
firm has devised to combat ink 
mist. 





Under Vacuum 
“The fallacy in all previously 
attempted methods of controlling 
the problem lay in allowing the 
ink-laden-air to escape from the 
press units,” he said. “The ink 
could lodge on equipment and 
walls, ceilings and light fixtures 
as the air was swept out by an 
exhaust blower. We felt the so- 
lution to the ink mist problem 
was to maintain the printing units 
under a slight vacuum, so that 
air would leak into the units 

rather than out of them. 
“Air exhausted from the press 
could then be carried by ducts 
through a suitable filter medium 





BUILT FOR A BETTER LET-DOWN 





Damage comes easy to a roll of newsprint— pretty hard to estimate 


so as to remove entrained ink 
particles and render the air suit- 
able for recirculation.” 

Mr. Heuman told of a test at 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal & Times, in the black and 
white press room. An _ exhaust 
duct was connected to each side 
of the printing unit enclosure. 
These pipes were fitted with in- 
dividual blast gates and were 
connected through a wye to the 
intake of an exhaust blower. A 
smoke generator and air flow 
measuring equipment were sup- 
plied by American Air Filter Co. 
to check air infiltration at the 
printing unit and to determine 
the amount of air exhausted from 
the unit. All tests were made dur- 
ing regular press runs. 

Sealed Enclosure 

The first tests indicated the 
standard press enclosure is so de- 
signed that an excessive amount 
of air must be drawn through it 
to insure that ink mist does not 
escape into the room. This is 
due to the fact that, at present, 
little sealing and baffling of the 
enclosures is provided, so that 
heat generated inside the press 
can escape into the room. 


“Next,” said Mr. Heuman, “we 
sealed the enclosure of the unit 
at those points where it was found 
that undesirable leakage occurred. 
The next tests showed that ink 
mist is generally thrown off the 
several inking rollers nearest the 
plate cylinders as they separate 


just how many feet of paper have been wasted. 


A Gifford-Wood Pneumatic Drop eliminates this “faulty-handling” 
spoilage. You simply feed in a roll and flip the latch. Hinged — 
loading fingers cradle the roll securely, lower it, and discharge it to 
press or storage room without the slightest possibility of damage. 
Risk of accidents is reduced. Handling costs are lowered. 


Stock moves easily and swiftly, with minimum effort. 


ALSO AVAILABLE ELECTRICALLY- OPERATED FOR RAISING AS WELL AS LOWERING ROLLS 


G-W conveyor and elevator systems are also available for 
mechanically moving stereos, magazines, mail sacks, bundles, etc., 
to any part of your plant. Call a G-W engineer. He will, without 


obligation, recommend the proper handling system 
to meet your special requirements. 


G7FFoRrD-Wooo Co. 


HUDSON > 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
420 Lexington Avenue 


WHEN 


YOU THINK OF 


Since 1814 
NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS I, MO. 


MATERIALS 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Railway Exchange Building 565 W. Washington Street 


and break the ink film between 
themselves. At normal running 
speed, the peripheral velocity of 
the cylinders is about 1,500 feet 
per minute. The ink thrown off is 
normally discharged into the press 
room by the natural air currents 
set up inside the press unit hous- 
ing. 

“Having sealed the press unit 
off, air flow could now be so con- 
trolled as to form a partial vac- 
uum in the enclosure and thus 
prevent outfiltration of the ink- 
laden air. Air could be drawn 
down across the plate and im- 
pression cylinders and the inking 
system and discharged into the 
exhaust duct, which you will see 
in the drawings and photographs, 
in such a manner as to prevent 
the ink mist from escaping into 
the pressroom.” 

Filter System Designed 

A filter device known as an 
Auto-Airmat manufactured by the 
American Air Filter Co. was test- 
ed in the Courier-Journal & Times. 
Ink-laden room air was drawn 
through the Auto-Airmat by an 
exhaust fan. A sampling tube 
containing a standard, super fine, 
fiber glass filter disk was attached 
to each side of the Auto-Airmat. 
Equal volumes of air were drawn 
through each sampling filter dur- 
ing test runs of pre-determined 
length. 

The disks were then weighed 
under standard conditions before 
and after the tests. Results of 





these tests indicated that the Auto- 
Airmat will remove from 95°*to 
98% of the ink particles entrained 
in the air. 

The Runion firm then designed 
a system for a typical installation 
to consist ultimately of eight press 
units and one folder. It will vary 
with each installation. The best 
location of the Auto-Airmat and 
blower is below the press operat- 
ing level in the reel room. 


Veteran Mailer Feted 
By Houston Crew 


WALTER S. LANG, foreman of 
the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
mailing room since 1910, was 
honored recently at a small party 
of the paper’s longtime employes. 
Mr. Lang joined the Chronicle as 
as Office boy two weeks before 
the paper was first published in 
1901. 

In 1903 he was _ transferred 
to the mailing room where he’s 
worked since. 


Woman Operator 
Retires at 65 


Litre O. PETERSON, 65, who 
succeeded her husband, the late 
Arthur L. Peterson, as a composi- 
tor on the old Portland (Me.) 
Press upon his death in 1918, re- 
tired Sept. 30 from the Portland 
(Me.) Evening Express. 
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HANDLING 


OF GIFFORD-WOOD 






EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Portable Breaker 
Speeds Press Run 


Electrician Jimmy McGovern’s 
suggestion of a device which elim- 
inates the necessity of shutting 
down a press for 30 minutes to 
an hour when its paper breaker 
goes out of commission won him 
a cash bonus from New York 
News management. 

Jimmy’s idea for a_ portable 
whip motor or paper breaker, 
which can be fitted onto a press 
unit in less than five minutes, de- 
veloped from experiences he has 
had replacing burned-out motors 
on the paper breakers which are 
standard equipment on all presses. 

A regular paper breaker is de- 
signed so that, when the stream 
of newsprint (or web) feeding in- 
to a press cylinder breaks, a lev- 
er leaning against the paper drops 
and releases a knife-like wire at 
the bottom of the press. The wire 
breaks the paper that is being 
propelled upward from the reel 
room, preventing it from wrapping 
around the cylinders and doing 
serious damage to the press. 

Since paper breaks can happen 
with some frequency, it is not 
safe to operate a press without 
the protection of a paper breaker. 
Burned-out electrical motors can 
put the paper breakers out of 
commission, and require the shut- 
ting down of a press for as long 
as an hour while a new motor is 
installed. 


The portable paper breaker sug- 
gested by the News electrician 
now is installed within a few min- 
utes after a regular paper breaker 
motor burns out and protects a 
press until its run is completed 
and time provided for a new mo- 
tor to be installed. This system 
also has an important safety ad- 
vantage, in that it makes it un- 
necessary for electricians to work 
on a press unit when adjacent 
units are in operation. 

Machinist Ted Egnor built the 
device, using parts of old paper 
breakers. 


Figure Man Retires 


Charles I. Baker, for more than 
half a century in the printing 
trade, has retired as an operator 
for the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Daily 
Commonwealth - Reporter, with 
which he has been associated 30 
years. He started to work for the 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times in 
1900, and before coming to the 
Commonwealth-Reporter in 1920, 
had also worked in Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Detroit and 
Omaha. In recent years he set all 
of the figures in the paper, such as 
stock market reports, sperts scores 
and other smaller size type mate- 
rial. 
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Colorful front features the Grand Junction (Colo.) Sentinel plant, 
with full glass, vertical blinds, and four bulletin boards. 


All Cline Operations 
Under One Roof 


Cine Electric Manufacturing 
Co. has combined its various Chi- 
cago operating units and its gen- 
eral office under one roof at 3405 
West 47th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The new plant has a ground 
floor space of 120,000 square feet; 
and space for the general offices 
on the second floor; with addi- 
tional area for expansion. 


Joins Linotype Co. 


Jerry J. MATELAN has joined 
the advertising and sales promo- 
tion department of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. to be in charge of 
printing production. He is a grad- 
uate in printing administration 
from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was formerly with an 
advertising agency. 


Burnham with Jones 


WITH expansion of its sales 
force, C. Walker Jones Co. of 132 
Nassau St., New York City, has 
added Jerome B. Burnham, who 
has worked for Ideal Roller and 
Vulcan Proofing before going to 
California to recover from illness. 


The new home of the Faribault (Minn.) Daily News is dedicated to ville, Ky. It 


Birthday Stop 


THe cry of “Stop the Press” 
rang out in the pressroom of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
the other day. The occasion 
marked the birthday of William 
A. Mosher, veteran pressman. 
Fellow workers took time out to 
honor him on his 65th birthday. 


' . iJ 

Building Tieup 

BARTLESVILLE, Okla. The 
Bartlesville trades council ordered 
all craft workers to quit their jobs 
on the new Examiner-Enterprise 
building Sept. 29. Some mechani- 
cal workers have been out since 
November, 1949. The newspaper 
is owned by Don Reynolds. 


New Canada Plant 


THE Niagara Falls (Ont.) Re- 
view plans a new plant at Valley 
Way and Morrison St. It will be 
an irregular shaped building, one 
story high, with basement. 


Visitor from Norway 


OLE DAHL PETTERSEN, mechan- 
ical superintendent of the Oslo Af- 
tenpost, Norway’s largest daily, ob- 
served production methods at the 
Milwaukee Journal recently. 





- 000 


New Plant Opened 
At Grand Junction 


One of the most modern news- 
paper plants in the west was dis- 
played to the public during Na- 
tional Newspaper Week at Grand 
Junction, Colo. The combined old 
and new quarters of the Sentinel 
contain over 21,000 square feet. 
Composing and press rooms are 
on one level. News, advertising 
and circulation and business offices 
are on the street floor. 

Walter Walker, editor and pub- 
lisher, announced an expenditure 
of over $175,000. He has been 
connected with the Sentinel for 
47 years and publisher for 39. 
The new construction and remod- 
eling program was under the di- 
rection of his son, Preston Walker, 
general manager. 

Acoustic ceilings in news, ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments as well as in all mechanical 
departments, plus complete air 
conditioning throughout the build- 
ings, have already added notice- 
ably to performance of all depart- 
ments, Mr. Walker said. 

All mechanical departments are 
in the basement and designed for 
straight-line production. Papers are 
delivered from the 24-page duplex 
press to a mail room on street 
level. 

Electric and telephone connec- 
tions are available within eight 
square feet in every department. 


Earl Barker Elected 
By Mo. Conference 


A total of 151 persons attended 
the Missouri Newspaper Mechan- 
ical Conference last month at St. 
Louis. 

Earl Barker, St. Louis Star- 
Times composing room superinten- 
dent, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Otto Enlow, Joplin Globe. 
Other officers are: Vicepresident, 
Willie Greene, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch; secretary-treasurer, O. K. 
Hammitt, Moberly Monitor-Index, 
and director, Charles Behrens, 
Sedalia Democrat. 


Hoe Press in B. C. 


INVOLVING expenditure of $100,- 
the British Columbian at 
New Westminster B. C. has in- 
stalled a Hoe two-unit press for- 
merly used by the San Bernar- 
dino (Calif.) Sun-Telegram. A 
new stereo department has been 
installed. 


The Story of Roto 


The complete story of rotogra- 
vure printing is told in layman’s 
language in a booklet issued by 
Standard Gravure Corp. of Louis- 
was prepared by 


the late Howard Bratton, co-founder with C. J. Hunt in 1914, and Joseph Landau of the Louisville 


Mrs. Bratton. 


Mr. Hunt is present general manager. 


(Ky.) Courier-Journal Magazine. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
(ummins Heads 
Kansas Parley 


Glenn Cummins, superintendent 
of the stereotyping and composing 
departments of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle, was elected president of 
the Kansas Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference at its third annual 
meeting in Topeka recently. 

Other new officers are: W. A. 
Blackburn, Herington Advertiser- 
Times, vicepresident; Bill Law- 
rence, Wichita Eagle, Fourth Dis- 
trict director: Howard Wilson, 
Jetmore Republican, Fifth Dis- 
trict director; Will Morton, Burr 
Oak Herald, Sixth District di- 
rector, and Bill Shute, Pittcraft 
Co., Pittsburg, director-at-large. 

Larry Miller, Kansas Press As- 
sociation manager, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer; and hold-over 
directors include Vern Williams, 
Topeka Newspaper Printing Co., 
Warren Gresham, Ottawa Herald; 
and Harry Porter, Independence 
Reporter. 

A demonstration of shell-casting 





by Louis Bowman, Tri-County 
News, King City, Mo., showed 
how casting problems, storage 


problems, and trick ad makeup 
are simplified by using shell-casts 
instead of type-high casts. 

The Teletypesetter discussion 
showed the advantage of more 
production with less personnel, but 
brought up the problem of how 
to train and keep tape-punchers. 

In the stereotype and rotary 
press session, William T. Goss, 
vicepresident of the Goss Printing 
Press Co., presented slides on the 
new Universal Press. 

Joe Goggin, Newspaper Publish- 
ers Supply Co., discussed a new 
plastic blanket for use in stereo- 
typing that will allow less pressure 
to be used in rolling a mat. 


TR for Niagara Falls 


The Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Ga- 
zette has adopted 8-point Times 
Roman. 


- tion 





A model press, representing a small portion of the Chicago Tribune 
battery of Goss units in 1/40th reduction was a top attraction at the 


Graphic Arts Exposition. 


C. S. Reilly, at left, Goss vicepresident, 


proudly shows it to Jorge Warner and Carlos Serra, both from 


Buenos 


Prof. Sterling Named 


Prof. Homer E. Sterling has 
been appointed Chairman of the 
Printing Management Department 
Faculty at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Carnegie faculty since 
his graduation from C. I. T. in 
1926. 


Offset Press at RIT 


AN ATF four-color web offset 
press has been installed in the 
printing laboratory at Rochester 
(N. Y.) Institute of Technology. 
The student newspaper will be 
printed on it, in execution of off- 
set and photo-composing tests. 


25-Year Landmark 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer 
on July 13 completed 25 years 
in its present home, the famous 
Tower Building, 
landmark. 








YOU GET EXPERT WORK 
Your JOB IS GUARANTEED 
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MACHINE 
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1151 TEMPLE ST., 


EST. 1921 


MOVE YOUR PRESS 
—WITHOUT WORRIES! 


when SHAW handles the job 


YOU'RE COVERED AGAINST INJURY CLAIMS AND BREAKAGE 


- » we carry full liability and damage insurance 
. all our men are skilled press machinists 


. for proper setup, alignment and running order. 
Moving ® Dismantling ® Repairs ® Installation 





Overhauling 
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Aires. 


All on One Floor 


Work is ahead of schedule in 
the expansion of the editorial of- 
fices of the Hamilton (Can.) 
Spectator. It will allow the entire 
editorial staff, library and files to 


occupy the same floor. 


a Philadelphia | 














Burmese Editor's 
Mouth Waters 


Los ANGELES, Calif—When U 
Ba Kin, managing editor of the 
Hanthawaddy Press, largest daily 
in Rangoon, left on a_ three 
months tour of the United States 
—his first visit to this country— 
he was pretty sure he’d find easier 
ways of producing a paper than 
obtain in his own shop. 

U Kin (the “U” stands for 
“Mr.”) explained, after attempting 
to control his mouth-watering re- 
action to the sight of long batteries 
of web presses in Los Angeles 
dailies’ pressrooms, that produc- 
is a laborious problem in 
Rangoon. 

“We publish our 16-page tab- 


, loid seven days a week, with 17,- 


000 daily circulation,” U Kin re- 
ported. “We have one old Goss 
flatbed, a Duplex flatbed, and a 
couple of English flatbeds, none of 
them web presses. The sheets are 
fed by hand, and the folding and 
handling also is done the hard 
way. 

“Even the type-setting is all 
done by hand. Just before the 
war we were experimenting with 
a Linotype, trying to develop a 
workable selection from among 
the 800 Burmese characters to run 
through the magazines. But we 
didn’t get very far with it.” 





We work with 
the Big ones 


The leaders specify 
Spartan! They 

rely on the dependable 
performance of the 
tape...and equally 
important dependable 
deliveries. We'd like to 
work with you too. 


LINK PAPER COMPANY 


220 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 7, 


NEW YORK 
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REELS — PASTERS — TENSIONS 

to be installed under each of the 
Newsday units will replenish webs at high 
speeds. Proper web tension will be automatic- 
ally maintained by Pneumatic Tensions 
to prevent web breaks. 
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PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


A new WOOD 4-unit press with Tension- 
plate Lockup—complete with WOOD Reels, 
Pasters and Pneumatic Tensions — will fill 
the steadily moufiting production demands 
of the Newsday plant at Garden City, Long 
Island. 

Like many other far-sighted publications, 


WRITE OR CALL THE WOOD OFFICES 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





°e SALES OFFICE: 


i Newsday... 


Newsday is modernizing its plant with fast 
WOOD press and stereotype equipment to 
meet “upped” production schedules. 

Let WOOD engineers show you where 
faster production with a better looking 
newspaper is not only possible . . . but pos- 


sible at a lower unit cost. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


New Self-Quadder 
Fits Most Machines 


Applicable to nearly all line- 
casting machines in use today, 
Mergenthaler Linotype’s new self- 
quadder was shown for the first 
time at the National Graphic 
Arts Exposition in Chicago. 

The ML Quadder, which weighs 
less than 35 pounds, is attached 
to the left-hand-side of the vise 
frame—entirely outside the cast- 
ing area—with all of its parts 
easily accessible when the back 
panel of the housing is removed. 

Since the quadder control handle 
is situated conveniently between 
the galley and the keyboard, the 
operator can easily set the con- 
trols to quad right, left, or center. 
With equal ease, he can return 
to regular operation. 

With an aim toward minimum 
maintenance and maximum sim- 
plicity. all basic adjustments on 
the ML Quadder are factory-set 
and the entire mechanism is en- 
gineered to compensate for any 
eventual wear. In addition, the 
quadder has been constructed so 
as not to interfere in any way 
with maintenance on the rest of 
the machine. 

Two new time-saving devices 
for setting the line measure are 
standard ML Quadder equipment. 
For full-pica measures, a conven- 
ient handwheel is located on the 
righthand side of the vise frame, 
while adjustment in points for 
casting off-measure composition is 
controlled by a micrometer knob. 
A pin in the end of the microme- 
ter knob permits locking of any 
setting. 

To control motion of the vise 
jaws when the original pressure 
is applied, an air cylinder—which 
acts as a shock absorber — has 
been incorporated into the quad- 
der design. This cushioning effect 
assures firm but gradual closing 
of the jaws. Another safety fea- 
ture which is standard equipment 
on the ML Quadder is a special 
left-hand vise jaw with an inbuilt 
electrical button, which must be 
depressed by a full line of mat- 
rices before a slug can be cast. 

The Wide-Range Model 33 
Lintype was used to demonstrate 
the Self-Quadder at the Exposi- 
tion. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Model 33 is its Wide-Range mag- 
azines (they are 5% inches wider 
than standard magazines) which 
permit a greater range of type 
sizes to be keyboarded. 


Weeklies in New Home 


THE weekly Belmont (Mass.) 
and Watertown (Mass.) Herald 
are in their new plant at Belmont. 
John J. Martin, formér Boston ad 
executive, is publisher. 
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Architect’s sketch of the newsprint terminal which the New York 
News will build on the Brooklyn waterfront at a cost of $2,500,000. 


Louis Spilman, Jr. 
On Grady Faculty 


Louis SPILMAN, Jr., has been 
named assistant to the head of 
the Printing Department, a di- 
vision of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Spilman, who studied at 
Danville Technical Institute, is the 
son of the president and editor 
of the Waynesboro (Va.) News- 
Virginian, chairman of the com- 
mittee on schools of journalism 
of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


Gravure Microscope 


A NEw optical production tool 
—the AO Gravure Microscope— 
permitting more accurate control 
of gravure printing and plate- 
making processes has been devel- 
oped by American Optical Com- 
pany’s Instrument Division, Buf- 
falo 15, N. Y. 

The new instrument incorpor- 
ates a microscope optical system 
equipped with special measuring 
devices which provide readings 
of the depth and width of gravure 
plate cells with consistent accur- 
acy of plus or minus one micron, 
approximately 1/25,000 of an 
inch. The microscope may be 
used in controlling quality of 
etching in addition to adjusting 
ink consistency to plate wear. 


Electronic Doors 


Exit doors of the mechanical 
building of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News now are electrically 
controlled between 7 P. M. and 
7 A.M. 


Four-story addi- < 
tion is being 
erected to the 

San Diego (alif.) 
Union-Tribune 

building to pro- 

vide 20,000 more 
square feet. 


McClatchy Bees 
Spend $2,000,000 


Authorization of new construc- 
tion projects for each of the three 
newspapers of the McClatchy 
newspaper organization—the Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Bee, the Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee and the Modesto 
(Calif.) Bee—is announced. 

The separate contracts are for 
a total in excess of $2,000,000, 
and are in addition to a $850,000 
press building now under construc- 
tion for the Sacramento Bee. 

The projects are: 

A $588,469 modern newspaper 
plant for the Modesto Bee. 

A $600,000 addition to the 
Fhesno Bee and Bee Radio Sta- 
tion KMJ. 

A $900,000 newspaper admini- 
stration building at Sacramento, 
the second unit to be contracted 
for here. The concrete and steel 
foundation for the $850,000 press 
building has already been laid. 
The press building will house a 
new eight unit Scott Press. 

Completion of these newly 
authorized projects will provide 
completely new newspaper plants 
both here and at Modesto, and 
give the Fresno Bee expanded fa- 
cilities long regarded as necessary. 

Local contractors have been 
awarded the three contracts with 
Lockwood Greene, New York 
City, architectural engineers. 


New MS Named 


PETER P. RUDEGEAIR, JR., one- 
time carrier boy who became 
foreman of the composing room, 
is the new mechanical superin- 
tenden of 
Daily News. 


the Lebanon (Pa.) 





Parker Likely Buys 


Cordele Dispatch 
CorveLe, Ga.—L. Parker Likely 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., heads a 
new company which has acquired 
the Cordele Dispatch. Mr. Likely 


* will serve as editor of the daily, 


The sale was announced by 
James F. Hollingsworth, who 
bought the paper three years ago, 
He is retiring from active man. 
agement, but will retain a sub 
stantial interest in the paper. 

Arthur C. Werner will be busi- 
ness manager. He is now with the 
Thomasville Times-Enterprise. 

x ok * 


Recent Transactions 
In Weekly Field 
LEITCHFIELD, Ky. Embry 
Newspapers, Inc. has sold the 
Grayson County News to Leon 
Keeling, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Monahan 
(Tex.) News. 
ok 


* 


R. M. Douglas has sold the 
Paso Robies (Calif.) Journal t 
Wesley Staudacher, former mana- 
ger of the Bakersfield (Calif. 
Press. * * . 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J.— 
William D. and Barbara Buckley, 
publishers of the 65 - year-old 
Atlantic Highlands Journal and 
its sister newspaper, the Highlands 
Star, have announced sale of the 
two weeklies to Richard C. and 
Edward N. Klein, who _ publish 
three other newspapers in Mon 
mouth County. 

* * * 

St. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y.— Mn 
Lucille Iverson, who has published 
the St. Johnsville Enterprise and 
News since the death of her hus 
band, Stanley Iverson, in 1947, 
has sold the weekly to John R 
Rumery, who has been in the a¢ 
vertising department of the Sche- 
nectady Gazette the last year. 

* & * 


DayTon, Ore.—Jack Stamper, 
who plans to re-enter the air for- 
ces, has sold his three weekly 
newspapers. Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 
Allison, of Stevenson, Wash., pur 
chased the Dayton Tribune; Wil 
liam A. Hemmelgarn, Jr., bought 
the Amity Standard, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Logan White are the pur 
chasers of the Chehalem Valley 


News. ’ * @ 


Ray T. Moe and Ed Hay hav 
bought the interest of John and 
Richard Lyman in the Newport 
(Ore.) News and the Lyma 
brothers have become publisher 
of the Elgin Recorder and Wal- 
lowa Record, both in Oregon. 

a ok * 

ANDALusIA, Ala.—W. F. Locke 
has sold all his common stock ia 
the Andalusia Star-News, to Byron 
Vickery, business manager, and 
Ed Dannelly, editor. 

o ok * 


Waconer, Okla.—Sale of th 
Wagoner newspapers—the Tribune 
and Record-Democrat—to W. W. 
(Bill) Frye and Frank Spence 
was announced recently. 
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Gainza Paz Recibe un 


Premio; Instituye Otro 


EL poctor Alberto Gainza Paz, 
director de La Prensa, de Buenos 
Aires, recibié el jueves por la noche 
el premio anual de “The Americas 
Foundation” en un banquete ofre- 
cido junto con la Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Prensa. 

El doctor Gainza Paz, al recibir 
el premio que le fué otorgado por 
su labor fomentando el entendi- 
miento y unidad entre los paises 
del Hemisferio, declaré6 que con- 
sideraba que correspondia mas a su 
periddico que a él, “porque las 
columnas de La Prensa estan abier- 
tas a la informacién y al pensa- 
miento americanos, y siempre han 
estado al servicio del ideal de her- 
mandad continental.” 

“Para colaborar aun mas al acer- 
camiento espiritual entre los pueb- 
los americanos,” el doctor Gainza 
Paz anunci6 que su periddico ha 
decidido instituir “un premio de 
amistad americana, que sera otor- 
gado anualmente a un destacado 
periodista o escritor ciudadano de 
un pais de America.” 


El premio consistira en la suma 
de 25.000 pesos argentinos. 


Al aceptar el premio de “The 
Americas Foundation,” que le fué 
entregado por Farris Flint, presi- 
dente de esa organizacién y propie- 
tario del “Pan American Maga- 
zine,” el doctor Gainza Paz declaré: 


“The Americas Foundation fué 
instituida hace ocho afios, en una 
reunion celebrada por nueve distin- 
guidos ciudadanos americanos en el 
University Club de esta ciudad. 
Surgio de la conviccion de que 
el panamericanismo, como concep- 
to, sentimiento y accién, no debia 
quedar confinado dentro de la fun- 
cién gubernativa y que habia un 
vasto campo donde los hombres y 
grupos de hombres de buena volun- 
tad de este hemisferio podian actuar 
en favor de la mayor vinculacién 
material y espiritual entre las na- 
ciones del Continente. 


“La accién de los gobiernos, en 
efecto, es insuficiente y a menudo 
contradictoria, pues quienes estan 
en la funcién publica pueden equi- 
vocarse y actuar movidos por ra- 
zones circunstanciales. Por eso el 
panamericanismo, tal como lo en- 
tienden y practican los gobernantes, 
muchas veces marcha a tropezones, 
se detiene y hasta retrocede. 


“En nuestro hemisferio existen 
22 naciones—e incluyo deliberada- 
mente a Canada, que algin dia 
ocupara el sitio que le corresponde 
en la Organizacién de los Estados 
Americanos — que presentan un 
ejeriplo nico en el mundo. No 
solo viven en paz y sin que existan 
entre ellas problemas que no pue- 
dan resolverse por medios juridicos 
establecidos de comin acuerdo, 
sino que todas nacieron, se des- 
arrollaron, viven y progresan alen- 

por una inquebrantable vo- 
cacién por la libertad y la demo- 


cracia. Esta identidad de ideales 
democraticos es la substancia prim- 
ordial del panamericanismo, a tal 
punto que puede afirmarse que 
democracia y fraternidad ameri- 
cana son principios inseparables. 
Por eso el panamericanismo, para 
vivir y fortalecerse, tiene que ser 
comprendido por el pueblo, del 
cual emanara todo el entusiasmo y 
la fe que suelen faltar en la accién 
oficial. 


“Un panamericanismo  pura- 
mente estatal o legalista, formado 
tan solo por actos protocolares, 
sera siempre hueco y débil. Mas 
aun: es capaz de marchar por sen- 
deros que no son los que senalan 
la sabiduria y los anhelos populares. 


“Para dar vida real y perdurable 
al panamericanismo hay que evitar 
no sdlo que quede en las manos 
esterilizantes del estado, sino que 
degenere en una simple ficcién que 
provocaria pronto el escepticismo y 
la falta de confianza. Debe recono- 
cerse con franqueza que existe el 
doble peligro de la ficcién del pan- 
americanismo y la ficcién de la 
democracia. Un balance sincero y 
fiel de la realidad en la obra pan- 
americana lleva a la conclusién de 
que los anhelos de los pueblos no 
estan satisfechos y de que las barre- 
ras alzadas en los limites politicos 
de las reptiblicas, lejos de ser derri- 
badas o disminuidas, siguen levan- 
tandose cada vez mas. 


“También debemos defendernos 
de la ficci6n democratica. No basta 
que en las constituciones y en las 
leyes existan las formas y la enun- 
ciacidn de un régimen de plena 
libertad, pues los totalitarismos en- 
cuentran muchas maneras de infil- 
trar sus procedimientos bajo el dis- 
fraz que les proporcionan institu- 
ciones que no respetan. Las liber- 
tades de palabra y de prensa, de 
culto, reunién y todas las que for- 
man la esencia de una democracia 
verdadera, y por las cuales tanta 
sangre se ha derramado y se sigue 
derramando, son violadas a menu- 
do en este continente nuestro, en 
forma encubierta a veces y bajo 
pretextos mas o menos burdos o 
sutiles. 


“Mientras todo esto subsista, no 
podemos decir que estamos en vias 
de alcanzar un panamericanismo 
efectivo. Hay, pues, que ahondar y 
robustecer las raices del ideal de 
América: unién y paz en la liber- 
tad. El mandato nos Ilega desde 
muy lejos en la historia, desde antes 
de nacer nuestras reptblicas. 


“The Americas Foundation tuvo 
la visién del gran problema y se did 
cuenta de que la educacién, es 
decir, el conocimiento, por medio 
del libro, la prensa y el intercambio 
de estudiosos es la manera de que 
estos pueblos aprendan a compren- 
derse mejor y de tal modo puedan 
contribuir a la consolidacién y pro- 
greso del panamericanismo. Es asi 
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también como han surgido, en los 
Estados Unidos, muchisimas inicia- 
tivas que, sin interferir con la ac- 
cién gubernativa, persiguen tan alto 


proposito. Los buenos ejemplos 
pueden y deben ser imitados y creo 
sinceramente que en los demas 
paises del continente existen ana- 
logas posibilidades para el desa- 
rrollo de esfuerzos que tiendan al 
mismo fin. Un vasto campo de ac- 
cién tenemos por delante: trazar 
nuevos cauces, abrir de par en par 
las compuertas, acercar a los hom- 
bres clarificar la atmdsfera que 
suele estar cargada de desconfian- 
zas, resentimientos y recelos. Deben 
eliminarse los malentendidos y 
combatirse los prejuicios que los 
enemigos de la paz y de la herman- 
dad americana utilizan y fomentan 
para levantar la bandera del aisla- 
miento. En América debe evitarse 
la existencia de cortinas de hierro 
para el pensamiento y en esta noble 
tarea, el libro y el diario desem- 
pefian una funci6n importantisima. 


“Nicholas Murray Butler anun- 
¢ié6 en un memorable discurso pro- 
nunciado el 6 de Septiembre de 
1942 en Southampton, el adveni- 
miento de la Era de las Américas 
y para llevar el mensaje a cada 
hombre, mujer y nifio del conti- 
nente fué creada The Americas 
Foundation. “La Prensa,” que es 
un diario del pueblo argentino, y 
que durante ochenta anos ha con- 
tribuido sin desmayos con su infor- 
maci6n y su prédica al afianza- 
miento del ideal panamericano, no 
puede estar ajena a misiOn tan ele- 
vada. Me es grato anunciar hoy— 
12 de Octubre, el gran dia del 
Nuevo Mundo—que el diario que 
tengo el honor de dirigir, con el 
propésito de colaborar atin mas en 
el acercamiento espiritual entre los 
pueblos americanos, ha resuelto in- 
stituir un premio de amistad ameri- 
cana que sera otorgado anualmente 
a un destacado periodista o escritor, 
ciudadano de un pais de América. 
El premio, como simbolo y home- 
naje, Ilevara los nombres de dos 
ilustres argentinos, honra de Amé- 
rica: Alberdi y Sarmiento. 


“Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
fue maestro, periodista y autor. 
Fund6 periddicos y escuelas, com- 
batié la tirania con la pluma y con 
la espada, dentro y fuera de su 
pais. 


“Juan Bautista Alberdi fue perio- 
dista, autor y maestro de Derecho 
Publico. Alberdi fue el padre de la 
Constitucié6n de 1853, bajo la cual 
se organiz6 la Republica Argen- 
tina. 


“Alberdi y Sarmiento amaron 
profundamente a los pueblos de 
nuestro continente. Uno y otro 
usaron noble y desinteresadamente 
el periodismo y el libro para difun- 
dir y afianzar las ideas de libertad 
democratica, los anhelos de cultura 
y de unidad de los pueblos ameri- 
canos. 


“Consistira el premio en la suma 
de 25.000 pesos argentinos, una 
plaqueta de plata y el valor de los 
pasajes por la via aérea para tras- 
ladarse el premiado a Buenos Aires, 


donde recibira la distincién en acto 
publico. 

“El nuevo aporte a la obra 
comin responde a que todos pen- 
samos, como lo expres6 con sobria 
elocuencia mi ilustre predecesor en 
la obtencién del premio de The 
Americas Foundation, el ex-Presi- 
dente Hoover, que “nuestros idea- 
les, nuestra confianza en el futuro, 
nuestras esperanzas de paz estan 
basadas en algo mucho mas grande 
que los asuntos y problemas eco- 
némicos: en la buena voluntad. Y 
en ésta, todos los ciudadanos de 
nuestro hemisferio pueden partici- 
par.” 

“Multipliquemos nuestros esfuer- 
zos y tengamos’fé en América. Ella 
ha sido y seguira siendo un hemis- 
ferio consagrado a la paz y la 
democracia. América puede decirse 
que es la tierra de los milagros 
alcanzados por los hombres. Mila- 
grosa fué su presencia geografica a 
fines del siglo XV, como lo fué 
también su conquista heroica, su 
poder de atraccion para los hom- 
bres libres y su florecimiento en 
naciones republicanas. Hazafia de 
milagro fué la del empuje ameri- 
cano que en dos guerras mundiales 
salv6 la dignidad del hombre. Mila- 
gro humano es el pueblo de Jorge 
Washington, poderoso como nin- 
giin otro, que consagr6é y consagra 
todas sus fuerzas a la religién uni- 
versal de la libertad; y milagro de 
las instituciones democraticas sera, 
en un dia quiz4s no muy remoto, el 
ejemplo de unidad de las republicas 
americanas.” 


En la Onu 


A mediados de la semana, un pe- 
lot6n de motociclistas de la policia 
neoyorkina escolto a un grupo de 
omnibus, en los cuales viajaban los 
delegados a la Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Prensa, sus esposas y 
observadores, durante un recorrido 
por las oficinas de las Naciones 
Unidas en Lake Success y Flushing 
Meadows. 

En Lake Success, el Secretario 
General Adjunto a cargo de la in- 
formaci6n publica, Benjamin Cohen, 
de Chile, saludo a los visitantes y 
los exhort6 a contribuir a que haya 
una mayor representacién de la 
prensa de las naciones hispano- 
americanas en las Naciones Unidas. 

Reunidos en la sala del Consejo 
Economico y Social, en las oficinas 
provisionales de las Naciones Uni- 
das, los visitantes oyeron discursos 
pronunciados por Tom Wallace, di- 
rector emeritus del Louisville Times, 
Guillermo Pérez de Arce, de El 
Mercurio de Santiago de Chile, 
doctor Paulo de Bettencourt, del 
Correio da Manha, de Rio de Ja- 
neiro, sefior Frank Magliore, de Le 
Matin, de Puerto Principe, Douglas 
Schneider, director de comunica- 
ciones de la UNESCO, y por los 
siguientes delegados a las Naciones 
Unidas: senora Eleanor Roosevelt 
viuda de Roosevelt, de los Estados 
Unidos, doctor Hernan Santa Cruz, 
de Chile, doctor Luis Padilla Nervo, 
de Mexico, y doctor Antonio Que- 
vedo, de Ecuador. 
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Group Named to Shape 


World Press Institute 


AN ORGANIZING committee for 
an International Press Institute 
was formed this week after a 


series of meetings attended by 15 
editors from 14 countries and 
delegates from the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

The meetings took place under 
the joint auspices of ASNE and 
the American Press Institute at 
Columbia University. 

A resolution declared the group 
had examined the problems and 
the potentials of an International 
Press Institute because of these 
beliefs: 

“That world peace depends on 
understanding between peoples 
and peoples; that, if peoples are 
to understand one another, it is 
essential that they have good in- 
formation; and therefore, a fun- 
damental step toward understand- 
ing among peoples is to bring 
about understanding among edi- 
tors.” 

Vital Service Defined 

Out of the meetings, it said, has 
come the conviction that such 
an institute can perform a vital 
service, in these directions: 

“First, the furtherance and safe- 
guarding of freedom of the press, 
by which is meant: free access to 
the news, free expression of views, 
free publication of newspapers. 

“Second, the achievement of 
understanding among editors and 
sO among peoples; 

“Third, the promotion of the 
free exchange of accurate and bal- 
anced news among nations; 

“Fourth, the improvement 
the practices of journalism.” 

For Editorial Side Only 

These are some of the basic 
agreements: 

Any such institute should be a 
project not of any government, 
either national or international, 
but of the newspapers themselves. 
_ An organization to deal primar- 
ily with editorial problems of 
journalism as distinguished from 
publishing problems. According- 
ly it was assumed that if such an 
institute was set up, the member- 
ship would be composed of those 
primarily responsible for the edi- 
torial. and newspaper policies of 
newspapers. 

In general it was suggested that 
the organization would consist of 
two parts: first, the membership, 
which would meet once a year 
in a different country each time 
and which would be headed up 
by an executive board and, sec- 
ond, there would be the secretariat 
which would be a permanent body 
operating throughout the year. 

The secretariat would act as a 
research organization, as a clear- 
ing house and as an information 
center and editorial organization. 
The first part of the organization 
would be, in effect, a center of 
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of 


contact; and the second a center 
of international journalism. 

The idea of a press institute on 
an international level had been 
under consideration since 1949 
when Lester Markel, Sunday Edi- 
tor of the New York Times, pro- 
posed the plan at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the 
ASNE in Washington. 

“The genesis of this idea,” Mr. 
Markel explained, “was that I had 
come to the conclusion, out of the 
meetings of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, that a New 
York editor could get a great deal 
of value out of meetings with edi- 
tors in other parts of the coun- 
try, could understand what was 
going on in their minds and in 
their areas. 

Toured U. S. For 3 Weeks 

“The plan was to bring over 
15 foreign editors, take them on 
a trip through the country for 
three weeks so that they could 
see the country and meet editors 
in various areas, and then sit 
down in New York for a week 
and discuss the feasibility of an 
International Press Institute. The 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foun- 
dations provided $35,000 to sub- 
sidize this trip and it was organ- 
ized under the auspices of the 
ASNE and the American Press 
Institute, with the American Press 
Institute serving as a_ secretariat 
with Floyd Taylor, the director 
of the Imstitute, heading up that 
work and at the same time acting 
as consultant on the general proj- 
ect.” 


“The question of how it could 
be organized and, especially, how 
it could be financed were difficult,” 
Mr. Markel said, “and so it was 
decided to set up an organizing 
committee of nine members to 
explore ways and means of bring- 
ing about such an _ institute—to 
investigate, in other words, what 
its organization, its membership, 
its program should be and how 
the money for it could be raised. 

“On the question of financing, 
the suggestion was made that the 
individual members should pay a 
yearly membership fee and that 
they would cover the cost of at- 
tendance at the yearly meeting. 
The salaries of the secretariat 
and the cost of administration 
would be provided for either by 
private contributions or founda- 
tion funds.” 

The visiting editors attending at 
least one of the sessions, were: 

Claude Bellanger, editor, Paris- 
ien Libere, Paris. 

Hubert Beuve-Mery, editor, Le 
Monde, Paris. 

Harold Campbell, editor, Mel- 
bourne Age, Melbourne. 

Eljas Erkko, publisher, Helsing- 
in Sanomat, Helsinki. 

Chikao Honda, president, Main- 


ichi Newspapers, Tokyo, Japan. 

Alfred Oste, foreign editor, 
Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm. 

Dr. Oscar Pollak, editor, Ar- 
beiter Zeitung, Vienna. 

Chalapathi Rau, editor, Nation- 
al Herald, Lucknow, India. 

Erik Reger, publisher and chief 
editor, Der Tagesspiegel, Berlin. 

Jose Santos Gollan, editorialist 
and Sunday Editor, La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires. 

Urs Schwarz, 
Neue Zuercher Zeitung, 

Alfredo Silva-Carvallo, 
La Union, Valparaiso. 

Marcel Stijns, editor-in-chief, 
Het Laatste Nieuws, Brussels. 

J. Murray Watson, editor, The 
Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Ahmed Emin Yalman, edi- 
tor, Vatan, Istanbul. 

Delegates from ASNE who at- 
tended at least one of the sessions 
were: 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post. 

Carroll Binder and Gideon D. 
Seymour, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star and Tribune. 

Sevellon Brown, Providence (R. 
I.) Journal & Bulletin. 

B. M. McKelway, Washington 
(D.C.) Evening Star. 

Erwin D. Canham, 
Science Monitor. 

Paul Miller, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union. 


foreign editor, 
Zurich. 
editor, 


Christian 


Alexander F. Jones, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Herald Journal. 
Dwight Young, Dayton (O.) 


Journal Herald and president of 
ASNE. 

Hamilton 
(Md.) Sun. 

J. Donald Ferguson, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal. 

Herbert Brucker, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 

Richard W. Clarke, New York 
News. 

George Cornish, 
Herald Tribune. 

James Kerney, Jr., Trenton (N. 
J.) Times. 

Wright 
Journal. 

Also present were Carl W. Ack- 
erman, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia 
University; and Mr. Taylor. 

Named to the organizing com- 
mittee were Messrs. Bellanger, 
Campbell, Erkko, Rau, Pollak, 
Silva-Carvallo, Stijns, Watson, and 
Markel. 


Owens, Baltimore 


New York 


Bryan, Atlanta (Ga.) 


Detroit Printers 
Take $4.50 Boost 


Detrorr—Detroit Typographic- 
al Union has voted to accept a 
wage offer from the Detroit News- 
paper Publishers Association. The 
raise will total a flat $4.50 a week 
for the three tricks. It is divided 
as follows: a raise of $2, retro- 
active for 26 weeks to May l, 
then an additional raise of $2.50 
effective Nov. 1 and running for 
one year. 

The same offer has been pre- 
sented to the other mechanical 
unions. 


No Settlement 
Is Seen Near 
In Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH An atmosphere 
of gloom covered the Pittsburgh 
newspaper scene this week, with 
little hope for an early settlement 
in the unsanctioned strike of mail- 
ing room employes which closed 
down the three daily papers Oct. 
= 





Federal Conciliator George 
Woomer reported as the strike 
neared the end of the second week 
that there was little, if any, prog- 
ress being made. 

Mailers’ Charter Revoked 

Striking mailing room employes 
received a stiff blow Oct. 10 when 
the International Typographical] 
Union revoked the mailers’ charter, 

The mailers have repeatedly re- 
fused to heed the advice of ITU 
headquarters to return to work 
and negotiate a contract. 

More than 2,500 newspaper em- 
ployes on the Post-Gazette, Press 
and Sun-Telegraph are not work- 
ing or being paid because of the 
strike. 

“We feel that the action by the 
ITU gives evidence of the type of 
irresponsible leadership of the 
mailers’ union in Pittsburgh,” the 
publishers asserted. 

The cards of the individual mail- 
ers were not lifted by the interna- 
tional, however. 

ITU Third Vicepresident Joseph 
Bailey came here last week-end 
and conferred with both the mail- 
ers and the publishers. 

The publishers offered a 10-cent- 
an-hour increase but the mailers, 
reportedly, are holding out for at 
least 12'2 cents. 

The mailers—who handle the 
papers —claim they are not on 
strike but are merely “too tired to 
work.’ They have received no 
strike benefits from the interna- 
tional. 

The Pittsburgh Newspaper Guild 
(ANG) has termed the furlough- 
ing of non-striking workers as a 
“lock-out” and is preparing to pay 
unemployed guildsmen up to $50 
a week, in addition to the state 
unemployment compensation of 
$25 a week. 

Desk staffs were being main- 
tained at all three newspapers. 
The Post-Gazette sent several edi- 
torial workers to the other Block 
newspaper, the Toledo (O.) Blade. 

Members of the Guild prepared 
to publish an eight-page daily, the 
Pittsburgh Reporter, from the 
plant of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Negro weekly. Advertising was s0- 
licited on a 190,000 circulation 
guarantee. 

The struck newspapers issued a 
daily mimeographed letter to large 








ee 


_— 


mailing lists, telling the publishers’ © 
side of the story. It stressed that | 


170 fulltime mailers on the three 
papers during the first six months 
of this year averaged $112.89 a 
week and 227 truck drivers aver- 
aged $120.67 a week. 
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Libertad de Prensa 


Viene de la pagina 11 








yados, no estén destinados a su 
publicacion y divulgacion, .. .” y 
de las cuales haya tenido conoci- 
miento o se le hubieren confiado en 
razon de su empleo, funcidén, estado 
o mision.” En la misma legislacién 
consta la siguiente medida: “Sera 
reprimido con prisién de uno a ocho 
afos el que por cualquier medio 
provoque publica alarma o deprima 
el espiritu publico causando un 
dafo a la naci6n.” 

Por resolucién del Ministerio de 
Trabajo y PrevisiGn, puesta en vi- 
gencia el primero del presente mes 
de octubre, se obliga a las empresas 
periodisticas a publicar gratuita- 
mente un boletin de ofertas de em- 
pleo que les fuere enviado por la 
dependencia respectiva de tal Minis- 
terio. Asimismo, por dicha resolu- 
cién se prohibe a los 6rganos perio- 
disticos publicar avisos particulares 
de oferta o demanda de trabajo a 
menos que éstas estén registradas en 
la oficina nacional de empleo. 


BOLIVIA 

Aunque recientemente, al de- 
clararse por breve tiempo el Estado 
de Sitio, fué suspendida la libertad 
de prensa, ésta ha sido restablecida. 

BRASIL 

Existe libertad de expresién; una 
edicién del diario comunista Jm- 
prensa Popular que public6 un 
manifiesto de Luis Carlos Prendes 
fué confiscada por las autoridades; 
sin embargo, dicho manifiesto pudo 
publicarse posteriormente, y los 
lltimos informes de esta Comisién 
son en el sentido de que dicho 
diario ha vuelto a aparecer. 

CANADA 
Hay amplia libertad de expresion. 
CHILE 

Hay libertad de prensa, con ex- 
cepcién de las publicaciones que 
defienden al comunismo. 

COLUMBIA 

Al declararse el estado de sitio en 
9 de noviembre de 1949, fué supri- 
mida la libertad de prensa. Desde 
esa fecha ha estado en vigencia la 
censura previa a la publicacién de 
periddicos, como también de des- 
pachos de prensa destinados al ex- 
terior. 

_EI 6 de enero de este afio se im- 
pidi6 la publicacién de la edicién 
de El Liberal de esta fecha, y el 31 
de julio se hizo otro tanto con el 
periddico El Tiempo, repitiéndose 
esto con el periddico El Liberal el 
dia 28 de agosto. 

Aparte de la censura que ejerce 
el gobierno en la capital, en las 
provincias las autoridades ponen en 
vigor diversas medidas que acenttian 
esta situacién. 


CosTa RICA 
Hay libertad de prensa. 
CuBA 

En Cuba hay libertad de expre- 
sién; sin embargo, en el mes de 
septiembre de 1950, el Ministerio 
de Trabajo dict6 una resolucién, 
disponiendo la ocupacién de los 
talleres del diario Hoy y del se- 


manario América Deportiva. Este 
periddico era 6rgano del Partido 
Socialista Popular, que sigue las 
orientaciones del comunismo inter- 
nacional. 

El resto de la prensa de Cuba 
disfruta de libertad de expresidén. 

ECUADOR 

Existe entera e irrestricta libertad 
de prensa. 

Et SALVADOR 

Existe libertad de expresiOn. 

Estapos UNIDOS 

Hay plena libertad de prensa. 

Creemos del caso anotar que el 
Presidente de la Republica afirma 
que la resoluciédn recientemente 
aprobada por el Congreso de la 
naci6n da al Gobierno de los Esta- 
dos Unidos la facultad de controlar 
el pensamiento. Si ésta fuera ejer- 
cida, la libertad de prensa estaria, 
si no afectada directamente, por lo 
menos amenazada. 

La discrepancia entre estos dos 
poderes sera resuelta por el poder 
judicial. 

GUATEMALA 

En 25 de julio se decreté el estado 
de sitio, por cuyo motivo se restrin- 
gieron diversas garantias constitu- 
cionales, entre las cuales figura la 
libertad de prensa. El primero de 
agosto fué suspendida por un dia 
la publicacién del periddico La 
Hora por no haber — aceptar 
la censura. 

_— 

En el curso del presente ano, la 
Junta militar que gobernaba este 
pais, levanto las restricciones a la 
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libertad de expresién. 
HONDURAS 
Durante la primera mitad del afio 
existian limitaciones a la libertad 
de expresién. En la actualidad hay 
libertad. 
MEXICO 
Hay libertad de prensa. 
NICARAGUA 
Después un régimen restrictivo, 
existe en Nicaragua de hecho liber- 
tad de prensa, aunque una ley auto- 
riza al Presidente de la Republica a 
imponer la censura previa a cual- 
quier periddico. 
PANAMA 
Hay libertad de expresion. 
PARAGUAY 
Ha mejorado el estado en que se 
desenvolvid la prensa durante el 
ultimo afo. 
PERU 
Subsiste el estado restrictivo de la 
libertad de expresién expuesto detal 
ladamente en el informe rendido al 
Quinto Congreso de Prensa celebra- 
do en Quito. Las noticias politicas 
para el exterior son eventualmente 
censuradas. El Gobierno hace uso 
de la facultad que le confiere el de- 
creto de ley 11049 multando las 
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empresas periodisticas. Concreta- 
mente, sefialamos el caso del perid- 
dico Jornada, multado por la Pre- 
fectura del Departamento, en la 
cantidad de diez mil soles. 
PUERTO RICO 
Hay libertad de prensa. 
REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 

Persiste la situacién seflalada en 
el informe de Quito que no es pro- 
picia a la libertad de expresion. 

URUGUAY 

Existe completa libertad de ex- 
presion. 

VENEZUELA 

En general, persiste el estado de 
falta de libertad de prensa senalado 
en el informe de Quito. 

En abril del presente ano, el dia- 
rio El Nacional de Caracas, fué 
suspendido transitoriamente por 
orden del Gobierno. E/ Diario de 
Occidente de Maracaibo, fué mul- 
tado por haber publicado la noticia 
sobre la suspensién del periddico 
El Nacional. 

JAMAICA, TRINIDAD Y BERMUDA 

Hay libertad de expresion. 

La CoMISION 

Mr. Tom Wallace, Sr. Carlos 
Mantilla, Sr. Guillermo Martinez 
Marquez, Sr. Julio Garzon. 
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Governments 
Told Leave 
Press Alone 


The more the government keeps 


out of the newspaper business, 
the better, Ernest A. Gross, al- 
ternate U. S. delegate to the UN 
General Assembly, told the Latin- 
American delegates to the Inter- 
American Press Conference at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Pan- 
American Society of the United 
States in the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Oct. 6. 

The U. S. delegation to the UN, 
Mr. Gross said, could not support 
the draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information in its present form, 
because of amendments they be- 
lieved undermined its fundamental 
purposes. At the first conference 
on Freedom of Information at 
Geneva in 1948, the U. S. had sub- 
mitted a convention on the gather- 
ing and international transmission 
of news. But later, at the Economic 
and Social Council, there was a 
distinct effort made to safeguard 
what some delegations considered 
“the essential authority of their 
governments in matters pertain- 
ing to the press.” This attitude, 
said Mr. Gross, was not confined 
to the Soviet bloc. 


To get around this obstacle, the 
U. S. delegation is now support- 
ing a recommendation to have the 
UN Commission on Human Rights 
include adequate provisions on 
freedom of information in the 
draft covenant on human rights. 


“A free press, free in every 
sense, but especially free from 
government interference and con- 
trol,” Mr. Gross insisted was an 
indispensable element in our sur- 
vival as a free society, citing in 
support the recent events in Ko- 
rea. 


“We have witnessed the spec- 
tacle of millions of people in 
a large area of the world reading 
in their newspapers that the war 
in Korea was engineered by ‘Wall 
Street,’ and that the North Ko- 
rean Communists were merely de- 
fending themselves against the 
South Koreans.” 

That, the speaker said, was an 
illustration of the appalling power 
of a regime which used the press 
as an instrument of domination. 
The ability to tell right from 
wrong or truth from falsehood 
was obliterated. The result was 
the complete disintegration of the 
individual, whose basic instincts 
might still be good but who had 
lost his moral balance until he 
no longer had the power to resist. 

“I rate this misuse of power 
by- modern totalitarian _ states,” 
said Mr. Gross, “as psychologi- 
cally more important and more 
sinister than the use of secret 
police and concentration camps. 
When you have destroyed a man’s 
faith in his own judgment, you 
have destroyed the man himself.” 

Dr. Otto Schoenrich, President 
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of the Society, welcomed the 
guests in English, Spanish, Portu- 
gese and French. The press, he 
said, can help form a united front 
against the common foe by pro- 
moting friendly feelings between 
the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, which are all threat- 
ened by the totalitarian attack on 
our free institutions. 

“Friendship between our coun- 
tries, which have identical inter- 
ests and ideals, was in the mind 
of Bolivar when he called the first 
Pan American conference, and 
has always been advisable. It has 
now become indispensable, for 
our independence, our freedom, 
our very existence, are in danger. 
We can feel certain that with the 
assistance of the patriotic men 
who manage our newspapers, our 
liberties will be duly defended.” 

Dr. Luis Miro Quesada, editor 
of El Comercio, Lima, Peru, re- 
plying on behalf of the guests, 
said the newspapers of the hemi- 
sphere must act as watchdogs on 


their respective governments to 
protect the best interests of the 
people, and must also work to 


defend western civilization against 
Marxism. It was impossible, he 
declared to reconcile the ideals 
of Marxism with those of our 
Christian civilization. The one 
was materialistic, the other spirit- 
ual. The one subordinated the 
individual to the state, the other 
proclaimed the inherent rights of 
the citizen as a human person. 
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Marxism believed in progress 
through revolution, while free 
peoples believed in progress 
through process of law and de- 
velopment of understanding be- 
tween equals. 

“I hope,” concluded Dr. Miro, 
“that our Conference can reach 
agreement on these fundamentals. 
If it does, our visit to New York 
will have been fruitful.” 

Mr. Sebastian Sampaio, of the 
Jornal do Comercio, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, and Mr. Ernest Max 
Chauvet, editor of Le Nouvelliste, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, also spoke. 


Rep. Herbert Meyer, 
Publisher, Dies 


INDEPENDENCE, Kan. — Herbert 
A. Meyer, publisher of the Jn- 
dependence Daily Reporter and 
representative in Congress, died 
Oct. 2 in the U. S. Naval hos- 
pital at Bathesda, Md. He was 
64. 

Mr. Meyer’s death came unex- 
pectedly and was due to a heart 
attack. He had been hospitalized 
Sept. 18 for treatment of a vi- 
rus infection and had apparently 
shown some improvement. 


W-T and S Publishes 


Biggest Edition 

The New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, on Oct. 11 published 
80 pages of news and advertising, 
Richard A. Murray, advertising 
director, said the edition estab. 
lished three records for the news. 
paper. Its total advertising was 
141,589 lines, or more than 470 
columns. Department stores car. 
ried 73,305 lines, other retail and 


a as 
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financial advertising 48,992 lines, © 


and the balance consisted of 16, 
118 lines of general and automo. 
tive advertising and 3,174 of clas. 
sified. 

The volume of retail advertis. 
ing was attributed to Columbus 
Day. 

Available records indicate jt 
was the largest regular weekday 
edition ever published by a New 
York City newspaper. 


Runs for President 

GUATEMALA —Clemene Narrto- 
quin Rojas, editor of La Hora, 
critic of the Arevalo Government, 
is running for president as an in- 
dependent. 
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Gobiernos Dejen 


Prensa En Paz 


“MIENTRAS menos tengan que 
ver los gobiernos con la prensa, 
mejor,” dijo el Sr. Ernest A. Gross, 
delegado alterno de los Estados 
Unidos a la Asamblea General de 
las Naciones Unidas a los delegados 
hispanoamericanos a la Conferen- 
cia Interamericana de Prensa en un 
almuerzo patrocinado por la Socie- 
dad Pan Americana de los Estados 
Unidos que se celebré el 6 de octu- 
bre en el Hotel Waldorf-Astoria de 
Nueva York. 

“La delegacién de las Naciones 
Unidas a los Estados Unidos,” dijo 
Mr. Gross, “no puede apoyar la 
convencién preliminar sobre “Li- 
bertad de Informaci6n” en su forma 
actual, porque creen que ciertas 
enmiendas que se le han hecho mi- 
narian los propésitos fundamentales 
de la convencién. En la primera 
Conferencia sobre Libertad de In- 
formacién celebrada en Ginebra en 
el 1948, los Estados Unidos pre- 
sentaron una convencién sobre la 
recoleccién y transmisiOn interna- 
cional de noticias. Mas tarde, sin 
embargo, en el Consejo Econémico 
y Social, se hizo un esfuerzo espe- 
cial por proteger lo que algunas 
delegaciones consideran “La Autori- 
dad Esencial de Sus Gobiernos en 
Asuntos Referentes a La Prensa.” 
“Esta actitud,” dijo Mr. Gross, “no 
estaba limitada al bloc soviético.” 

Para vencer este obstaculo, la 
delegacién de los Estados Unidos 
ahora apoya una recomendacién en 
el sentido de que la Comisién de las 
Naciones Unidas Sobre Derechos 
Humanos incluya disposiciones so- 
bre libertad de informacién en la 
convenci6n preliminar sobre dere- 
chos humanos. 

El Sr. Gross insistié en que “Una 
prensa libre, libre en todo sentido, 
pero sobre todo libre de control e 
interferencia gubernamental,” es 
elemento indispensable si queremos 
sobrevivir como sociedad libre. Cité 
los hechos recientes en Korea para 
apoyar su opinién. 

“Hemos visto a millones de per- 
sonas, en un area grande del mundo, 
leyendo en sus periddicos que la 
guerra en Korea fué preparada por 
Wall Street y que los Comunistas 
del Norte de Korea solo estaban 
defendiéndose contra los koreanos 
del Sur.” 

“Ese hecho,” dijo el orador, 
“jlustra el poder atroz de un régi- 
men que utiliza a la prensa como 
instrumento de dominacién. La fa- 
cultad de distinguir entre el bien y 
el mal o entre la verdad y la mentira 
ha sido obliterada. El resultado ha 
sido la completa desintegracién del 
individuo. Sus instintos basicos atin 
setan buenos, pero ha perdido el 
equilibrio moral hasta tal punto que 
ya no tiene fuerzas para resistir. 

“Me parece que esta utilizacién 
erronea del poder por los estados 
totalitarios,” dijo el Sr. Gross, “es 

importante y mas siniestra psi- 
colégicamente que el uso de los 
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campos secretos de concentraciOn. 
Cuando se destruye la fé de un 
hombre en su propio juicio, se le 
destruye completamente como 
hombre.” El Dr. Otto Schoenrich, 
Presidente de la Sociedad, recibio 
a los delegados en inglés, espafiol, 
portugués y francés. “La Prensa,” 
dijo, “puede ayudar a formar un 
frente unido en contra del enemigo 
comin fomentando amistad entre 
los paises del Hemisferio Occi- 
dental, los cuales estan amenazados 
por el ataque totalitario contra nu- 
estras instituciones libres. 

Cuando Bolivar convocé la pri- 
mera Conferencia Panamericana, 
pensaba en la amistad entre nuestros 
paises, cuyos intereses e ideales son 
idénticos. Esta amistad que siempre 
ha sido aconsejable, hoy es indi- 


spensable, pues nuestra independ- 
encia, nuestra libertad y nuestra 
existencia misma estan en peligro. 
Estamos seguros de que con la 
ayuda de los patriotas que admini- 
stran nuestros periddicos, nuestras 
libertades estaran habilmente de- 
fendidas.” 

Dr. Luis Mir6 Quesada, Editor 
de El Comercio, Lima, Pert, re- 
spondi6 a nombre de los invitados, 
y dijo que los periddicos de nues- 
tro hemisferio deben ser los guardi- 
anes de sus gobiernos respectivos 
para proteger los intereses del pu- 
eblo, y laborar por defender la civi- 
lizacién occidental contra el marx- 
ismo. Declar6 que es imposible 
reconciliar los ideales del marxismo 
con los de nuestra civilizacion cristi- 
ana, puesto que el uno es materi- 
alista y la otra es espiritual. El 
marxismo subordina al individuo al 
el estado, la civilizacién cristiana 
proclama los derechos inherentes 
del cuidadano como ser humano. El 
marxismo cree en el progreso medi- 


ante la revolucién, mientras que los 
pueblos libres creen en el progreso 
mediante la ley y el desarrollo de 
la comprensi6n entre iguales. 

“Espero,” dijo el Sr. Miré al 
concluir, “que nuestra Conferencia 
pueda llegar a un acuerdo sobre 
estas cosas fundamentales. Si es asi, 
nuestra visita a Nueva York habra 
sido no solo agradable, sino prove- 
chosa.” 

El Sr. Sebastiao Sampaio, del 
Jornal do Comercio, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil, y el Sr. Ernest Max Chauvet, 
Editor de Le Nouvelliste de Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, tambiém usaron 
la palabra. 
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Reps to Hear Tripp 


Frank Tripp general manager 
of Gannett Newspapers, will ad- 
dress the New York Newspaper 
Representatives Association mem- 
bers on Thursday, Oct. 19, at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Lexington, 
on “The Newspaper Decade.” 
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FDR Expressed Policy FDR Y La Politica 


Of “Good Neighbor’ 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
established the “Good Neighbor” 
policy of the United States in his 
first inaugural address in Wash- 
ington, March 4, 1933. At that 
time he embraced the world with 
the policy in these words: 

“In the field of world policy I 
would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor—the 
neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, 
respects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obliga- 
tions and respects the sanctity of 
his agreements in and with a world 
of neighbors.” 

Less than a month later Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American 
Union celebrating Pan American 
day at the Union Building in 
Washington and for the first time 
applied the “Good Neighbor” pol- 
icy specifically to this hemisphere. 
It was on April 12, 1933, that 
President Roosevelt made the fol- 
lowing remarks which many still 
believe to be the guiding principle 
of this country toward its neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

“The celebration of “Pan-Amer- 
ican Day” in this building, dedicat- 
ed to international good-will and 
cooperation, exemplifies a unity of 
thought and purpose among the 
peoples of this hemisphere. It is a 
manifestation of the common ideal 
of mutual helpfulness, sympathetic 
understanding and spiritual soli- 
darity. 

“There is inspiration in the 
thought that on this day the at- 
tention of the citizens of the 21 
republics of America is focused on 
the common ties—historical, cul- 
tural, economic and social—which 
bind them to one another. 

“Common ideals and a commu- 
nity of interest, together with a 
spirit of cooperation, have led to 
the realization that the well-being 
of one nation depends in large 
measure upon the well-being of its 
neighbors. It is upon these founda- 
tions that Pan-Americanism has 
been built. 

“This celebration commemorates 
a movement based upon the policy 
of fraternal cooperation. .. . 

“Never before has the signifi- 
cance of the word “good neigh- 
bor” been so manifest in interna- 
tional relations. Never have the 
need and benefit of neighborly co- 
operation in every form of human 
activity been so evident as they 
are today. 

“Friendship among nations, as 
among individuals, calls for con- 
structive effort to muster the forces 
of humanity in order that an at- 
mosphere of close understanding 
and cooperation may be cultivated. 
It involves mutual obligations and 
responsibilities, for it-is only by 
sympathetic respect for the rights 
of others and a scrupulous fulfill- 
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ment of the corresponding obliga- 
tions by each member of the com- 
munity that a true fraternity can 
be maintained. 

“The essential qualities of a true 
Pan-Americanism must be the 
same as those which constitute a 
good neighbor, namely, mutual un- 
derstanding, and, through such un- 
derstanding, a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the other’s point of 
view. It is only in this manner that 
we can hope to build up a system 
of which confidence, friendship 
and good-will are the corner- 
stones... .” 


New York Dailies 
Sign Guild Pacts 


New contracts were signed this 
week by the New York Daily 
News and the New York Daily 
Mirror with their units of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York. 

The contracts, retroactive to 
Oct. 1, run for two years with re- 
opening for wage and general in- 
creases after the first year. They 
provide a general increase of 
$3.50 to $6 per week, approxi- 
mately a 7% general wage in- 
crease. The new top minimum is 
$120 instead of $110. The 35- 
hour-week is to be continued; 
with eight holidays and four-week 
vacations. 

Management agreed to pay 
dues collectors designated by the 
Guild in each department $2.50 
a week in lieu of the check-off. 
Severance pay is increased from 
28 to 40 weeks. 

Members of the Brooklyn Eagle 
unit have voted five-to-one to 
authorize Guild officers to call 
a strike, if mediation fails to pro- 
duce a contract. 


Collegian Goes Daily 
PULLMAN, Wash.—The _ Ever- 


green, Washington State College 
newspaper, is moving up from tri- 
weekly to daily (Tuesday through 
Friday) publication on Oct. 17. 


Del Buen Vecino 


FRANKLIN Delano Roosevelt 
establecié la politica del “Buen Ve- 
cino” en su primer discurso inaugu- 
ral en Washington el 4 de marzo del 
1933. En esa politica incluyé al 
mundo entero cuando dijo: 

“En nuestra politica mundial, yo 
dedicaria a esta naci6n a la politica 
del buen vecino, del vecino que se 
respeta a si mismo y que, por eso 
mismo, respeta los derechos de los 
demas; del vecino que respeta sus 
obligaciones y respeta sus compro- 
misos en y con un mundo de 
vecinos.” 

Menos de un mes mas tarde, el 
Presidente Roosevelt se dirigio a la 
junta directiva de la Union Pan- 
americana al celebrarse el Dia Pan- 
americano en el edificio de la Union 
en Washington y, por primera vez, 
aplicé la politica del “Buen Vecino” 
especificamente a este hemisferio. El 
12 de abril de 1933 el Presidente 
Roosevelt fronuncié las palabras 
que muchos atin consideran ser el 
principio basico de este pais en sus 
relaciones con sus vecinos del he- 
misferio: 

Unidad de Pensamiento 

“La celebracién del Dia Pan- 
americano en este edificio, dedicado 
a la buena voluntad y a la colabo- 
raciOn internacional, es simbolo de 
la unidad de pensamiento y de fines 
entre los pueblos de este hemisferio. 
Es una manifestacién del ideal co- 
mun de ayuda mutua, de compren- 
sin y de solidaridad espiritual. 

El pensar que en este dia la aten- 
cion de los cuidadanos de las 21 
republicas de América esta fijada 
en los lazos comunes, histéricos, 
culturales, econémicos y sociales 
que los unen, es motivo de inspira- 
cion. 

Los ideales e intereses comunes, 
junto con el espiritu de cooperaci6én, 
han mostrado que el bienestar de 
una naci6n depende, en gran parte, 
del bienestar de sus vecinos. Es 
sobre esta base que el Panameri- 
canismo ha sido edificado. 

Esta celebraci6n conmemora un 
movimiento basado en la politica 
de cooperacion fraternal... . 
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ENCANTADO! 


To all our friends of the Inter-American Press Con- 
ference, it has been a pleasure to have you with us 


We wish you a pleasant journey home. 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue — Suite 1142 — BRyant 9-1132 





La importancia de las palabras 7 
“buen vecino” nunca habia estado | 
tan clara en las relaciones interna. © 
cionales. La necesidad y los bene. | 
ficios de la colaboracién entre ve. 
cinos en toda clase de actividad 
humana nunca habia sido tan ey. 
dente como en la actualidad. 

Comprension Mutua 

La amistad entre las naciones, 
como entre las personas, exije esfu. 
erzos constructivos para juntar las © 
fuerzas de la humanidad y poder 
crear un ambiente de comprensién 
y cooperaci6n intima. Esto implica 
obligaciones y_ responsabilidades 
mutuas, pues es solo mediante el 
respeto amistoso hacia los derechos 
ajenos y mediante la observacién 
escrupulosa de las _ obligaciones 
correspondientes por parte de cada 
miembro de la comunidad que se 
puede mantener viva una verdadera 
fraternidad. 

Los rasgos basicos de un verda- 
dero panamericanismo tienen que 
ser los mismos que los de un buen 
vecino; es decir, comprensi6n mutua 
y, mediante esa comprensi6n, una 
comprensiOn amistosa del punto de 
vista ajeno. Solo de este modo pode- 
mos aspirar a edificar un sistema 
en el cual la confianza, la amistad y 
la buena voluntad sean la piedra * 
angular... .” 
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FREEDOM of the press is both 
essential to the existence of a 
democracy and forms part of the 
tradition and destiny of the Amer- 
ican continent, according to a 
seven-point statement adopted by 
acclamation at the Sixth Inter- 
American Press Conference at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, Oct. 
9, The declaration of principles 
introduced by Dr. Harmodio 
Arias, publisher, El Panama 
America, Panama City, reads: 

1. Honest, free and indepen- 
dent journalism is the best con- 
tribution towards peace in a world 
of free nations peopled by free 
men. 

2. Without freedom of _ the 
press, there is no democracy. 
Freedom of thought and its ex- 
pression, spoken or written, are 
inseparable, essential rights. To- 
gether they constitute the guar- 
antee and defense of other liber- 
ties on which democracy is based. 
3. Freedom of information is 
a right inherent in freedom of 
opinion. Information, whether na- 
tional or international, should be 


Conference Adopts 
Free Press Principles 


received, transmitted and diffused 
without any restriction. Printed 
matter should circulate within a 
country or between countries with 
the same freedom. Any adminis- 
trative measures which under any 
pretext restrain such freedom are 
anti-democratic. 

4. The exercise of journalism is 
free. Prohibitions, restrictions or 
permits to exercise it, whether 
they affect owners, editors, direc- 
tors, collaborators or employees 
of a publication, violate freedom 
of the press. 

5. Political regimes that do not 
respect or cause to be respected 
fully freedom of the press are not 
democratic. 

6. Whatever may be expressed 
verbally may be expressed by 
means of the printed word. To 
close or make unusable any print- 
ing press is harmful to culture and 
to democracy. 

7. The free press is basic in 
forming and expressing public 
opinion. America, by reason of 
its tradition and its destiny, must 
be a continent of public opinion. 





Asamblea Invoca 
Libertad de Prensa 


LA LIBERTAD de prensa es esencial 
para la existencia de la democracia, 
y forma parte de la tradicién y de 
la libertad del continente ameri- 
cano, segtin una declaracion de siete 
puntos adoptada por aclamacion en 
la Sexta Conferencia Interameri- 
cana de Prensa en el Waldorf 
Astoria el 9 de octubre. 

La declaracién de principios, pre- 
sentada por el Dr. Harmodio Arias, 
propietario, El Panama America, 
de Panama, dice asi: 

1. Un periodismo honesto, libre 
¢ independiente es la mejor contri- 
bucion para la paz de un mundo de 
pueblos libres. 

2. Sin libertad de prensa no hay 
democracia. La libertad de pensa- 
miento y su expresion hablada o 
escrita son derechos inseparables, 
esenciales. Constituyen a la vez 
garantia y defensa de las otras li- 
bertades en que se funda la demo- 
cracia, 

3. La libertad de informacion es 
derecho ingerente al de la libertad 
de opinion. La informacion tanto 
nacional como internacivnal han de 
recibirse como transmitirse y di- 
fundirse sin ninguna restriccion. 
Los impresos deben circular dentro 
de un pais o entre paises con la 
misma libertad. Las medidas ad- 
ministrativas que con cualquier pre- 
texto restrinjan esa libertad son 
anti-democraticas. 

4. El ejercicio del periodismo 
es libre. Las prohibiciones, restric- 
clones O permisos para ejercerlo asi 
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afecten a propietarios, editores, di- 
rectores, colaboradores o emple- 
ados de un periodico, violan la 
libertad de la prensa. 

5. Los regimenes politicos que 
no respetan o no hacen respetar la 
plena libertad de prensa, no son 
democraticos. 

6. Lo que puede expresarse 
verbalmente puede expresarse por 
medio de la imprenta. Clausurar o 
inutilizar una imprenta es lesivo 
a la cultura y a la democracia. 

7. La prensa libre es primordial 
para formar y expresar la opinion 
publica. America, por su tradicion 
y su destino, ha de ser un conti- 
nente de opinion publica. 
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Records Are Opened 
After Suit Is Filed 


WATERBURY, Conn.—A_ two- 
one-and-half-year battle for the 
right to inspect minutes of Tor- 
rington’s Board of Education 
ended in victory Oct. 4 for the 
American-Republican, Inc., and 
two reporters. 


Clement C. Holbrook, board 
secretary, notified the newsmen, 
William J. Donahue, Torrington 


resident, and Michael J. Murphy, 
Waterbury, the minutes were 
available for inspection. 

Mr. Donahue and Mr. Murphy 
claimed, in their action, that Mr. 
Holbrook’s refusal to show the 
records hampered them and their 
employer in furnishing news. 


500,000 Pictures 
Combed for Book 


“Life’s picture History of World 
War II” was issued this week 
with 400,000 copies sold to sub- 
scribers. 

Arthur Tourtellot had a staff 
of 18 editors, art and layout spe- 
cialists, writers and researchers 
working on the Life-size volume, 
beginning in March, 1950. Text 
was written by John Dos Passos, 
well-known author, and by Rob- 
ert Sherrod, Time-Life war cor- 
respondent and Marine Corps his- 
torian.Francis Brennan was picture 
editor. 

The staff drew on pictures and 
war paintings from U. S. gov- 
ernment files, enemy archives, 
photographs taken by spies and 
significant propaganda pictures, 
picture files of the war-time Allies 
of the U. S., and Life’s own col- 
lection of war paintings. 

In addition, Mr. Tourtellot said, 
“researchers combed the files and 
cataloged indexes of the U. S. 
Army, the Navy, and other pic- 
torial syndicates. 

“In all,” Mr. Tourtellot said, 
the preliminary search covered al- 
most 500,000 pictures.” 
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New Magazine 


RICHMOND, Va.—A new Sun- 
day magazine in standard-size for- 
mat, replacing, the rotogravure 
tabloid section, made its bow 
Oct. 8 in the Times-Dispatch. 


‘Spiritual’ Tabloid 
Daily Starts in K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo. — A new 
daily newspaper began publication 
here Oct. 10 with the first issue 
of the Sun Herald, an eight-page 
tabloid to be published five morn- 
ings weekly. 

Robert Hoyt, editor, said 25 
staff members are lay Catholics, 
but the paper will not be an offi- 
cial church organ.. It will cover 
community and national news, 
seeking to interpret the spiritual 
significance in the news. 

The Sun Herald will be pub- 
lished by the Apostolic Press 
Association, a nonprofit corpor- 
ation made up of the staff. Ad- 
vertising, local and national, will 
comprise only about 10% and 
never more than 20% of the pa- 
per, Mr. Hoyt said. 
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3 War Writers Hurt 
When Plane Crashes 


Three war correspondents were 
injured Oct. 11 when a C-11 car- 
go plane (flying boxcar) crashed 
and burned in southern Japan in 
landing after a flight from Korea. 

They were Harold Faber, New 
York Times, broken left leg and 
burns on right leg; John Jefferson, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and John M. Colless, Reuters. 
The latter two suffered shock. 

The trio of injuries mounted 
the casualty toll among correspon- 
dents in the Korean War to 37. 
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Higher Standards 
Will Bring Ad $$ 


LaTIN AMERICAN newspapers 
will get millions of dollars worth 
of advertising this year to promote 
south of the border hundreds of 
products made in the United States 
or turned out by factories operated 
in other areas but owned by U. S. 


nationals. 
Millions more will become 
available when the papers, in 


South America, Central America 
and the West Indies, improve their 
standing as advertising media by 
establishing standards and services 
considered necessary for efficient 
use by United States advertisers. 

This was the view of United 
States advertisers, advertising 
agencies, media men, and New 
York representatives of mewspa- 
pers in Latin-America, as indicated 
by a survey of opinion made this 
week by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 

How to Get Ads 

The procedure for any newspa- 
per in Latin America to obtain 
advertising from United States 
manufacturers and from advertis- 
ers operating firms in Latin Ameri- 
ca but owned by United States 
nationals was said to be compara- 
tively simple. Chief obstacle was 
considered to be that few papers 
have advertising staffs to go out 
to solicit the business. 

Newspapers with representatives 
in the United States generally ob- 
tain adequate service and advice 
that assures them of being listed 
on major advertising schedules go- 
ing into Latin America. Even if 
the ads do not actually pass 
through the New York offices of 
such representatives, the represent- 
atives provide advertising agencies 
and advertisers with the informa- 
tion that leads to inclusion on 
schedules. 

Competition between represent- 
atives often results in the broad- 
ening of schedules to cover many 
newspapers not on the original list. 
As soon as a new campaign is an- 
nounced, and often before then 
when it is simply in the rumor 
stage, representatives get busy. 

Because of this activity which 
does not always show up on corre- 
spondence with the newspaper, the 
representatives feel it is no more 
than fair that they should get com- 
missions on all linage coming from 
the United States. Such commis- 
sions run around 10%. 

Agencies Can Help 
_ A few of the bigger Latin Amer- 
ican papers have their own offices 
in addition to representatives. New 
York offices usually do the same 
work, supplying information and 
competing to get on schedules as 
is done for firms which have only 
representatives. . 

Considerable linage is also avail- 
able through the offices.of United 
States advertising agencies with 
branches in major cities from Ha- 
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vana to Buenos Aires. Among such 
agencies are Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing International Corp.; Grant Ad- 
vertising, Inc.; J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
Robert Otto & Co., Inc.; Ruthrauff 
& Ryan; Young & Rubicam; Bozell 
& Jacobs, Inc.; Erwin, Wasey; and 
Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc. 

Latin American papers may 
contact the main and the branch 
offices of these firms, submitting 
data on circulation and markets 
in order to obtain consideration 
for inclusion on schedules. 

Payment for space used usually 
comes from the agencies. In most 
countries, the agencies prefer to 
pay in local currency. But dollars 
are often available, particularly 
in nations where exchange is rela- 
tively free. At present, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Mexico and Puerto Rico 
fall into this classification. 

Sometimes, the manufacturer 
who puts up the money for news- 
paper space sends representatives 
of his home office, or maintains 
branch offices in Latin America. 
Contact with them may carry 
weight when schedules are made 
up. Unusually large influence on 
schedules comes also from distrib- 
utors in charge of sales of United 
States products in these countries. 
The distributors are believed to 
have more knowledge of media in 
their areas than anyone, other 
than publishers. 

United States manufacturers and 
their agencies feel they would 
move into more Latin-American 
markets with advertising it more 
objective information were avail- 
able to show that business could 
be done. 

Admen Give Advice 

Here are the suggestions, as out- 
lined to E&P, designed to attract 
more United States advertising to 
the papers covering Latin-Ameri- 
can markets: 

1. The papers should first set up 
standards of “honest” reporting 
and editing, uncolored in news 
columns by the political inclina- 
tions of the publishers. Some 
Latin- American dailies already 
rigidly conform to such standards 
—and have world-wide reputations 
as a result—but many do not, it 
was Said. 

2. Editorially, the newspapers 
should get behind movements to 
promote the common good of their 
countries, raising the economic 
Standards of the masses which 
would provide great markets for 
the goods produced by modern 
factory techniques in huge quan- 
tity at low cost. 

3. Mechanical departments of 
the papers should be modernized 
so that ad copy may be reproduced 
more satisfactori!y—meaning bet- 
ter mats, improved ‘printing of pic- 
tures, more readable type and en- 


gravings, and streamlining of plant 
generally. 

4. Independent auditing of cir- 
culations should be provided 
throughout the hemisphere so that 
advertising scaedules may be based 
on sound scientific principles as de- 
veloped in the media markets of 
the United States. This point was 
hammered more than any other by 
all segments of the advertising in- 
dustry. It was considered the prob- 
lem most easily solved and at the 
lowest cost to the newspapers. 

5. There should be no over- 
loading of newspaper columns with 
advertising beyond the 60% ad, 
40% editorial ratio. Readership of 
ad copy falls below an efficient 
level, making space less valuable 
to advertisers, when the ratio is 
out of line, it was said. 

6. Publishers should find out 
more about the advertising end of 
their businesses than they do now 
with their concentration on the 
editorial side. Such knowledge 
would change their attitudes to- 
ward advertising and thus improve 
relationship with space buyers. 
“He should be taught that the ad- 
vertiser is not conferring a favor,” 
said one New York representative. 

7. Newspapers should invest in 
more market research. This means 
qualitative analysis of readership 
as contrasted with quantitative 
analysis given by _ independent 
audits of circulations. Market re- 





know the potentials of many mar 
kets south of the border. 


8. Nepotism and _ favoritism 
should be eliminated in the sched. 
uling of advertising. “Too often,” 
said most United States admen, 
“advertising goes into undeserving 
media simply because of bias and 
prejudice on the part of distribu. 
tors whose connections with pub- 
lishers are matters of relationship, 
friendship, political affiliation, s0- 
cial contact or ownership of stock 
in the publication.” 

9. Rate cards should be invio- 
late. Extra commissions should not 


be used to discriminate between © 


advertisers. 


N. Y. Circulators Elect 


Gilbert, Jamestown 
Syracuse, N. Y.— T. Garwood 

Gilbert, 

the Jamestown Post-Journal, was 


circulation manager of | 


elected president of the New York | 


State Circulation Managers’ Associ- 
ation Oct. 10, during the first busi- 
ness session of the organization's 


4a Biebl te 


annual meeting here. He succeeds © 


Cyrus H. Favor of the Utica 
Daily Press. 
Other officers elected are, 


Charles D. Curry of Newburgh 
Beacon News, first vicepresident; 
Arket C. Lewis of Binghamton 
Sun, second vicepresident; J. Tru- 
man Kahler of Rome Daily Seniti- 
nel, re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
and Bernard T. Mahoney of Roch- 








search promotions would attract ester Democrat and Chronicle, 
advertisers who at present do not convention secretary. 
Colombia’s 
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Mejores Normas 


Traeran Mas $$$ 


EsTE ANO los periddicos hispano- 
americanos recibiran millones de 
dolares en anuncios dedicados a 
ensalazar, al sur de la frontera, a 
cientos de productos fabricados en 
los Estados Unidos 0 elaborados por 
fabricas que funcionan en otras 
freas pero que son propiedad de 
ciudadanos de los Estados Unidos. 

Se facilitaran mas millones de 
délares cuando los periddicos de la 
América del Sur, la América Cen- 
tral y las Antillas mejoren su posi- 
cin como medios de anuncio, 
(advertising media), estableciendo 
normas y servicios que las organiza- 
ciones de los Estados Unidos que 
utilizan el anuncio consideran ne- 
cesarios. 

Esta es la opinion de los que 
anuncian, de las agencias de anun- 
cios, de los peritos, y de los repre- 
sentantes en Nueva York de periddi- 
cos hispanoamericanos, segin un 
censo de opinién que Editor & Pub- 
lisher llev6 a cabo esta semana. 

Como Conseguir Anuncios 

Cualquier periddico de Hispano- 
américa puede conseguir anuncios 
entre los fabricantes de los Estados 
Unidos y entre cuidadanos de Esta- 
dos Unidos que tienen fabricas que 
funcionan en Hispanoamérica, con 
relativa facilidad, seguin el censo. El 
obstaculo principal es que pocos 
periddicos tienen personal especiali- 
zado que se dedique a solicitar 
anuncios. 

Los periddicos que tienen repre- 
sentantes en los Estados Unidos 
generalmente reciben consultas y 
servicios adecuados que les asegura 
de estar incluidos en las principales 
listas de anuncios que llegan a His- 
panoamérica. Ain cuando los anun- 
cioés no pasan por las oficinas de 
dichos representantes en Nueva 
York, estos le facilitan los datos a 
las agencias de anuncios, de manera 
que los periddicos quedan incluidos 
en las listas. 

La competicién entre los repre- 
sentantes a menudo resulta en la 
ampliacién de las listas para incluir 
a muchos periddicos que no estaban 
en las listas originales. En cuanto 
se anuncia una nueva campaiia, y 
frecuentemente antes, cuando solo 
se trata de un rumor, los represen- 
tantes entran en la lucha. 

Debido a dichas actividades, que 
no siempre salen a relucir en la 
correspondencia con los periddicos, 
los representantes estén convenci- 
dos de que es solo justo que se les 
conceda comisiones sobre todo 
anuncio procedente de los Estados 
Unidos. Las comisiones suelen ser 
alrededor del diez por ciento. 
_Algunos de los principales pe- 
tiddicos de Hispanoamérica, ademas 
de tener representante en Nueva 
York, tienen sus propias oficinas. 
Las oficinas de Nueva York general- 
mente hacen la misma labor que los 
representantes, facilitando datos y 


luchando por ser incluidos en las 
listas. 


También se facilita muchos anun- 
cios mediante las oficinas de agen- 
cias de anuncios de Estados Unidos 
con sucursales en las principales 
ciudades hispanas desde la Habana 
hasta Buenos Aires. Entre dichas 
agencias figuran Foote, Cone & 
Belding International Corp.; Grant 
Advertising, Inc.; J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
Robert Otto & Co., Inc.; Ruthrauff 
& Ryan; Young & Rubicam; Bozell 
& Jacobs, Inc., Erwin, Wasey; and 
Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc. 

Los periddicos hispanoamerica- 
nos pueden comunicarse con las 
oficinas principales y con las sucur- 
sales de estas agencias, enviandoles 
datos sobre la circulacion y los mer- 
cados para lograr que se les consi- 
dere para ser incluidos en las listas 
de anuncios. 

Generalmente, las agencias son 
las que pagan por el espacio que se 
haya utilizado. En la mayoria de 
los paises, las agencias prefieren 
pagar en moneda local. Pero es 
posible conseguir ddélares, sobre 
todo en aquellos paises donde la 
moneda esta libre. En la actualidad 
Venezuela, Brazil, México y Puerto 
Rico caen dentro de esta categoria. 

A veces el fabricante que facilita 
el dinero para comprar espacio en 
un periddico, envia representantes 
de su oficina principal o tiene sucur- 
sales en Hispanoamérica. El con- 
tacto con ellos trae buenos resu'ta- 
dos al prepararse las listas. Los 
distribuivores que estan encargados 
de las ventas de productos estado- 
unidenses en esos paises también 
tienen mucha influencia, por creerse 
que ellos, aparte de los editores, 
conocen los medios de anuncios en 
su territorio mejor que nadie. 

Los fabricantes estadounidenses 
y sus agencias enviarian mas anun- 
cios al mercado hispanoamericano 
si hubiera mas datos objetivos que 
les probara que pueden hacer ne- 
gocio. 

Consejos de los Anunciadores 

Para atraer mas anuncios a los 
periddicos que cubren los mercados 
hispanoamericanos, estos son los 
consejos enviados a E&P: 

1. Los periddicos deben estable- 
cer altas normas de reportaje y de 
redaccion, de manera que las opi- 
niones politicas del propietario no 
influyan en las noticias. Algunos 
diarios hispanoamericanos observan 
dichas normas rigidamente, y como 
resultado son conocidos en todo el 
mundo, pero segtin el censo, muchos 
de ellos no las observan. 

2. Desde el punto de vista edi- 
torial, los periddicos deben apoyar 
movimientos que fomenten el biene- 
star general de sus paises, ayudando 
a elevar el nivel econémico de las 
masas, creando asi grandes merca- 
dos para los articulos producidos 
por las técnicas de elaboracién mo- 
derna en cantidades enormes a bajo 
costo. 

3. Los departamentos mecanicos 
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de los periddicos deben de ser mo- 
dernizados de manera que los anun- 
cios sean mas satisfactorios — es 
decir, mejores matrices, mejor im- 
presiOn de fotografias, tipografia y 
grabados mas claros, y, en general, 
“streamlining” el plantel. 

4. Lacirculacién debe ser verifi- 
cada por agencias independientes en 
todo el hemisferio, de manera que 
las listas para anuncios puedan 
basarse en principios cientificos se- 
gun han sido desarrollados en los 
mercados de medios de anuncio 
(advertising media) en los Estados 
Unidos. Todos los elementos de la 
industria de anuncios subrayaron 
este punto mas que ningtin otro. 

Estudio del Mercado 

5. Las columnas de los periddi- 
cos no deben contener mas de 60% 
de anuncios y 40% de materia edi- 
torial. Seguin el censo, cuando no 
se observa esta regla, los anuncios 
pierden eficacia. 

6. Los propietarios, quienes su- 
elen concentrar casi exclusivamente 
sobre el lado editorial de su em- 
presa, debieran estar mejor infor- 
mados sobre los anuncios. Este 
conocimiento cambiaria su actitud 
hacia el anuncio y mejoraria las 
relaciones con los compradores de 
espacio. “Deben aprender que el 
anunciador no les est4 haciendo un 
favor,” dijo un representante en 
Nueva York de varias docenas de 
periddicos hispanoamericanos. 

7. Los periddicos deberian in- 
vertir mas dinero en estudiar el 
mercado (market research). Esto 
significa un andlisis cualitativo de 


los lectores que tienen, aparte del 
analisis cuantitativo hecho por la 
verificacion de la circulacion del 
periddico llevada a cabo por una 
agencia independiente. El fomento 
de los estudios sobre el mercado 
atraeria a anunciadores que en la 
actualidad no estan al tanto del po- 
tencial de muchos de los mercados 
mas alla de la frontera. 

8. Debe eliminarse el nepotismo 
y el favoritismo al planear la lista 
de anuncios. “Con demasiada fre- 
cuencia,” dicen muchos de los anun- 
ciadores de los Estados Unidos, “los 
anuncios caen en manos de ‘media’ 
que no lo merecen sencillamente 
debido al prejuicio de distribuidores 
cuyas relaciones con los propietarios 
y editores de periddicos son cuestién 
de parentesco, amistad, filiacién po- 
litica, relaciones sociales o a que 
son duefios de acciones en la em- 
presa 0 en otras empresas comer- 
ciales.” 

9. Las tarifas deberian ser invi- 
olables. No se debiera utilizar las 
comisiones extra para discriminar 
entre anunciadores. 


Romantic Merger 

JEFFERSON City, Mo. — Two 
newspaper families were joined 
Oct. 12 in the marriage of Betty 
Jean Goshorn and Frank Gifford 
Handy. The bride’s father, Rob- 
ert C. Goshorn, is pubfisher of 
the Jefferson City News and 
Tribune; the bridegroom’s father, 
George C. Handy, is publisher of 
the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press. 
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Constitution Voted 


continued from page 9 





months, and had the full approval 
of the Organizing Committee. To 
save time, debate would be lim- 
ited to twenty minutes on each 
side, and only one speaker would 


be allowed in favor and one 
against. 

Jules Dubois, Latin American 
chief, Chicago Tribune, moved 


the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion subject to the modifications 
recommended by the legal com- 
mittee. William Carney, New York 
Times, seconded. 

Raising a point of order, Gui- 
llermo Martinez Marquez, editor, 
El Pais, Havana, asked if voting 
on adoption of the new constitu- 
tion would be by countries, as pro- 
vided under the constitution al- 
ready in force, or by publications 
as proposed by the chairman. He 
felt this was a capital change in 
the organization and he accord- 
ingly moved as an amendment that 
the adoption of the constitution 
be postponed until all delegates 
had an opportunity to study it. 

Replying, Mr. Dubois said this 
Conference constituted a continua- 
tion of the Inter-American Press 
Society founded at Washington in 
1926, which held subsequent meet- 
ings at Mexico City in 1942, Ha- 
vana in 1943, Caracas in 1945, 
Bogota in 1946 and Quito-Guaya- 
quil in 1949. The feeling had 
steadily grown that their constitu- 
tion did not fully satisfy their 
needs. The Quito conference had 
consequently made arrangements 
to have a new one drafted, and 
this draft as amended by the legal 
committee, consisting of three of 
the most prominent publishers of 
the hemisphere who were also 
lawyers, was now before the meet- 
ing. It had been thoroughly 
studied and there was no reason 
for further delay. 

At the chairman’s request, Dr. 
Arias then presented the report of 
the legal committee on the draft 
constitution. He said his commit- 
tee regarded the draft as a reitera- 
tion of the principles of freedom 
of thought and expression neces- 
sary to preserve the bases of de- 
mocracy and, consequently, the 
good of the peoples of the New 
World. It further laid down a 
series of regulations needed to 
bring together the elements re- 
sponsible for spreading ideas in 
support of these principles. The 
draft did not expose the members 
to any danger of running into le- 
gal problems if they endorsed it. 

His committee thought, Dr. 
Arias continued, that the proposed 
preamble and declaration of prin- 
ciples (which the drafting com- 
mittee had not incorporated in the 
draft Constitution) should be re- 
drafted so as to form a preamble 
to the constitution, or alternative- 
ly that they should be accepted in 
their present form and placed at 
the beginning of the text. 

The -legal committee also ac- 


108 


cepted the view of the Commis- 
sion on Procedure that each pub- 
lication should have only one vote 
irrespective of the number of its 
active members; that managers of 
newspapers and periodicals should 
not be members of the Associa- 
tion; and that when an active 
member is a legal entity, the legal 
representative of that entity should 
act for it. It also considered that 
the directorate be reduced from 
the 45 members proposed in Art. 
4 of the draft to 30. There were, 
Dr. Arias said, a few other minor 
problems, mainly of language, but 
they constituted no reason for de- 
laying adoption. They could be 
ironed out later. 

After Dr. Arias had finished, 
the chairman again asked for 
views on the substantive motion, 
but Mr. Martinez Marquez and 
several other delegates, including 
E. Rizzo Baretta, Ahora, Buenos 
Aires, protested that the amend- 
ment to postpone action be first 
taken. George Healy, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, moved that the 
amendment be tabled, and the 
chairman declared on a voice vote 
that the motion to table was lost. 
Several delegates continued to 
protest, but finally the chairman 
succeeded in imposing silence and 
asked Carlos Mantilla, proprietor, 
El Comercio, Quito, to speak on 
behalf of the adoption motion. 

When Mr. Mantilla came to the 
microphone, he proposed instead 
as a compromise that the meeting 
give provisional approval to the 
draft and simultaneously nominate 
a Commission to study the provi- 
sional constitution in detail and 
report back within twenty-four 
hours to another general meeting 
of the conference. 

Mr. Dubois refused to accept 
this proposal, and the chairman 
said he was putting the motion to 
the vote. Several delegates jumped 
to their feet, but the chairman in- 
sisted. 

“I am not recognizing any 
more speakers. We have discussed 
this matter for over an hour.” 
The vote was then taken. 

Before the meeting adjourned, 
one minute of silence was observed 
in memory of the war correspond- 
ents who had fallen in Korea. 
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Newsmen Fly 
With President 
On Pacific Hop 


WASHINGTON—AImost two score 
of correspondents and photogra- 
phers winged their way over the 
Pacific for a week-end chore cov- 
ering President Truman’s meeting 
with General MacArthur—an as- 
signment involving an outlay of 
about $1,200 a man with little 
assurance of heavy copy file. 

That the President’s conference 
with the General was to take place 
was a closely guarded secret until 
the White House made formal an- 
nouncement Tuesday. When Press 
ecretary Charles G. Ross made 
the disclosure, newspaper offices 
were told a chartered plane would 
be available for newsmen to fol- 
low the presidential plane, the In- 
dependence on its journey. 

Many Are Rejected 

Requests for reportorial and 
pictorial berths poured in and 
were cleared through Mr. Ross’ 
office in time for the Wednesday 
takeoff. Many were: rejected for 
space reasons, others parcelled out 
to insure press association, region- 
al, and pictorial coverage. 

The schedules were arranged to 
have the press plane land five 
minutes before the Presidential 
party at each point, to enable the 
correspondents to cover the ar- 
rivals. 

Representing the news media 
on the tour were: 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS: 

Ernest B. Vaccaro, Associated 
Press. 

Merriman Smith, United Press. 

Robert G. Nixon, International 
News Service. 

Anthony H. Leviero, New York 
Times. 

Robert Donovan, 
Herald Tribune. 
Joseph H. 

(Md.) Sun. 

Carleton Kent, 
Sun-Times. 

Edward T. Folliard, Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Post. 

Philip L. Warden, 
Tribune. 


New York 
Short, Baltimore 


Chicago (Ill.) 


Chicago 





Widest Distribution 


Jerry Greene, New York Daily 
News. 

Clyde Farnsworth, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers. 

Norman Wilson, Reuters. 


John O'Brien, Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer. 
William Hardcastle, London 


Daily Mail. 

Robert Sherrod, Time. 

Joseph Harsch, Christian Scei- 
ence Monitor. 

Joseph B. Whittles, 
Telegraph & Post. 


London 


Fernard Moulier, French News . 


Agency. 

George Garrott, State Depart- 
ment. 

RapIO CORRESPONDENTS: 

Charles Collingwood, CBS. 

William Hillman, Mutual. 

Bryson Rash, ABC. 

Frank Bourgholtzer, NBC. 

David Penn, Voice of America. 
STILL PHOTOGRAPHERS: 

Frank Cancellare, Acme. 

William Allen, AP. 

Alfonso Muto, INP. 

George Skadding, Life. 

Joseph O’Donnell, State Depart- 
ment. 

Walter Bordas, INP. 
NEWSREELS: 

Thomas Craven, 
(Pool). 

Alfred O’eth, 
(Pool). 
TELEVISION: 

John Sandstone, Telenews—INS 
—INP. 

Bernard Dresner, NBC. 

John Langanegger, NBC. 
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Paramount 
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Constitucion 


viene de la pagina 9 





—— 


la adopcién de la constitucién por 
publicacion, con un voto por publi- 
cacion. Le indicd a los delegados 
que votaran sobre la constitucién 
en conjunto. Dijo que esta era el 
producto de muchos cerebros, que 
habia sido estudiada durante mu- 
chos meses y que gozaba de la plena 
aprobacion del Comité Organiza- 
dor. Para ahorrar tiempo, los de- 
bates quedarian limitados a veinte 
minutos por cada lado, y solo se 
aceptaria a un orador a Savor y uno 
en contra. 

Jules Dubois, jefe de la seccién 
hispanoamericana del Chicago Tri- 
bune, propuso que se adoptara la 
nueva Constitucién con las modifi- 
caciones sugeridas por el comité 
legal. William Carney, del New 
York Times, lo apoyo. 

Invocando un punto previo, el 
Sr. Guillermo Martinez Marquez, 
editor, El Pais, Habana, preguntd 
sila votacidn para adoptar la nueva 
constitucién seria por paises, segin 
la constituci6n vigente, o por publi- 
caciones, segiin el presidente habia 
propuesto. Dijo que le parecia que 
este era un cambio radical en la 
organizacidn y que, por lo tanto, 
proponia como enmienda que se 
postergara la adopcién de la consti- 
tucién hasta que todos los delegados 
hubieran tenido oportunidad de 
estudiarla. 

El Sr. Dubois respondié que esta 
Conferencia era una continuacién 
de la Sociedad Interamericana de 
Prensa fundada en Washington en 
1926, la cual celebré otras reuniones 
en México en 1942, en la Habana 
en 1943, en Caracas en 1945, en 
Bogota en 1946, y en Quito en 1949. 
Dijo que la opinién de que la con- 
stitucin no respondia a las necesi- 
dades de la Sociedad se habia gen- 
ralizado y que la Conferencia de 
Quito habia, por lo tanto, dispuesto 
que se hiciera una nueva, y que esta 
constituci6n preliminar, segin en- 
mendada por el comité legal, com- 
puesto de tres de los mas distingui- 
dos abogados y propietarios de 
periddicos del hemisferio, estaba 
ahora ante la Conferencia. Habia 
sido estudiada cuidadosamente y 


no habia motivo para demorar 
mas. 

A peticién del presidente, el Dr. 
Arias present6 el informe del co- 
mité legal sobre la constituci6n pre- 
liminar. Dijo que su comité con- 
sideraba la constitucién preliminar 
como la reiteracién de los princi- 
pios de libertad de pensamiento y 
de expresi6n necesarios para con- 
servar los fundamentos de la demo- 
cracia y, por lo tanto, el bien de 
los pueblos del Nuevo Mundo. Dijo 
que, ademas establecia una serie de 
reglamentos necesarios para reunir 
a los elementos responsables de la 
diseminacién de ideas en apoyo de 
dichos principios. La constitucion 
preliminar no arriesga a los mi- 
embros a encontrar problemas le- 
gales si la aceptan. 

La opinién de su comité, afiadié 
el Dr. Arias, era que el preambulo 
propuesto y la declaracién de princi- 
pios (que el comité que prepar6 la 
constitucién preliminar no incorpo- 
r6 en la constitucién) debieran ser 
escritos otra vez de manera que 
formaran un preambulo a la consti- 
tuci6n o, alternativamente, que fue- 
ran aceptados en su forma actual 
y colocados a principio del texto. 

El comité legal también acepté 
la opinién del Comité de Procedi- 
mientos de que cada publicacién 
deberia tener un solo voto, sin im- 
portar el numero de sus miembros 
activos; que los administradores de 
diarios y revistas no deberian per- 
tenecer a la Sociedad; y que cuando 
un miembro activo es una entidad 
legal, el representante legal de dicha 
entidad deberia actuar por ella. 
También opind que la directiva 
fuera reducida de los 45 miembros 
propuestos en el articulo 4 de la 
constitucién preliminar a 30 mi- 
embros. El Dr. Arias dijo que habia 
unos cuantos otros problemas de 
menor importancia, principalmente 
de lenguaje, pero que no eran mo- 
tivo para demorar la adopcién de 
la constitucién, ya que estos po- 
dian arreglarse mas tarde. 

Cuando el Dr. Arias hubo termi- 
nado, el presidente volvi6 a solicitar 
opiniones sobre lo propuesto, pero 
el Sr. Martinez Marquez y varios 
otros delegados, incluyendo al Sr. 
E. Rizzo Baretta, de Ahora, Buenos 
Aires, protest6 que la enmienda 
para postergar la accién deberia 
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An Argentine daily continually 
at the service of the Democracies! 


“EL INTRANSIGENTE” 


With wide scope in the Northern part of the Country. 
Its circulation is certified by the Circulation Checking 


This newspaper has been banned by national congress- 
men since December 23rd, 1949. 


Bme. Mitre 256 








estudiarse antes. George Healy, del 
New Orleans, Times-Picayune, pro- 
puso que la enmienda se pusiera 
sobre la mesa, y el presidente de- 
clar6, a base de un voto vocal, que 
la propuesta se habia perdido. Va- 
rios delegados siguieron prote- 
stando, pero por fin el presidente 
logr6 imponer silencio y le pidié 
al Sr. Carlos Mantilla, propietario 
de El Comercio, Quito, que hablara 
a favor de la propuesta de adoptar 
la Constituci6én. 

Pero cuando el Sr. Mantilla se 
acercé al micréfono, propuso en 
vez que la constitucién fuera apro- 
bada provisionalmente y que se 
nombrara, simultaneamente, una 
comisi6n para estudiar la constitu- 
cién preliminar detalladamente e 
informar a los delegados dentro de 
24 horas en otra reuni6n general. 

El Sr. Dubois se negé a aceptar 
esta propuesta, y el presidente la 
puso a votacién. Varios delegados 
saltaron de la silla para hablar, 
pero el presidente se nego a escu- 
charlos. “No reconoceré a ningun 
otro orador. Ya hemos estado discu- 
tiendo esta cuestién mas de una 
hora,” dijo. Entonces los delegados 
votaron. 


Under Water Chat 


LitTLE Rock, Ark. — Marvin 
Balding, feature writer with the 
Arkansas Democrat, is claiming a 
new first in journalism—an inter- 
view conducted under water. The 
“interview” was with a “mermaid” 
playing at the Livestock Show. 


Metcalf Will Makes 
Gifts to Institutions 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Brown 
University, the Rhode Island 
School of Design and Butler and 
Rhode Island Hospitals share in 
the bequests made by the will 
of Stephen Olney Metcalf, former 
president of the Journal Co. 

The schools are to receive 
$200,000 each and .the hospitals 
each $100,000. All bequests to be 
less any gifts made to the insti- 
tutions as advancements on the 
legacies. 

After a number of other spe- 
cific bequests to persons, the will 
provides that the residue of the 
estate shall be divided equally 
among Mr. Metcalf’s three chil- 
dren, George Pierce Metcalf, 
president of the Providence Jour- 
nal Co., Houghton Pierce Metcalf, 
and Mrs. Helen Metcalf Dan- 
forth. Bond for the executors, the 
three children, was set at $1,000,- 
000. 


INS Man Phones 
Story from Seoul 


Irving R. Levine, INS corres- 
pondent, telephoned the day’s 
news Oct. 11 direct from Seoul 
to the New York office. It took 
25 minutes to get the call through, 
and INS caid it was the first to 
be made to the U. S. over regu- 
lar commercial facilities since the 
recapture cf the Korean capital. 
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EL TELEGRAFO 


of Guyaquil, Ecuador 
serves its advertisers well because it has always 
SERVED ITS READERS FIRST 
and here is an example of EL TELEGRAFO?’s service to 
its readers, as reported in Epiror & PUBLISHER, July 15, 





Guayaqut, 


Sunday, July 9. 





345 Madison Avenue 


BUENOS AIRS PARIS 
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JOSHUA B. POWERS, In 
Murray Hill 6-5830 


Ecuador Daily Sets 


Newsphoto Record 

Ecuador — Estab- 
lishing a newsphoto record for 
the West Coast of South America, 
El Telegrafo published in its edi- 
tion July 10 an Associated Press 
Wirephoto of the canonization 
ceremony for Ecuador's first saint 
which took place at Rome on 


El Telegrafo front-paged the 
photo, which showed the canon- 
ization of Saint Mariana de Jesus 
Paredes y Flores, simultaneously 
with the news story. 

The picture was transmitted by 
radiophoto from Rome to New 
York. From New York it was re- 
layed over the AP Wirephoto cir- 
cuit to Miami. There it was placed 
aboard a Pan American World 
Airways plane for Havana, where 
AP Chief of Bureau George Kauf- 
man received it and forwarded it 
to Guayaquil via Braniff airlines. 





Exclusive Representatives 


Cc. 
New York 17, N. Y- 


LONDON MEXICO CITY 
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Report on Freedom 


continued from page 11 





BOLIVIA 
Although Freedom of the Press 
was suspended for a brief period 
during recent state of siege, it has 
now been re-established. 
BRAZIL 
Freedom of expression exists; 
an edition of the communist daily 
Imprense Popular which published 
a declaration of Luis Carlos Pres- 
tes was confiscated by the authori- 
ties; nevertheless, this declaration 
was published on a later date, and 
the most recent information of 
this commission indicates that this 
newspaper has renewed publica- 
tion. 
CANADA 
There is wide freedom of ex- 
pression. 
CHILE 
There is freedom of the press, 
except for those publications which 
defend communism. 
COLUMBIA 
With the declaration of a state 
of siege on November 9, 1949, 
Freedom of the Press was sup- 
pressed. Since this date, “previous 
censorship” has been in effect for 
newspapers, and likewise for press 


dispatches destined to foreign 
countries. ; 
On the 6th of January 1949, 


the edition of that day of El Liber- 
al was not permitted to appear, 
and on July 31, El Tiempo was 
likewise prevented from _ publish- 
ing that date. El Liberal was 
again prevented from publishing 
on August 28. 

Besides the censorship exercised 
by the government in the Capitol, 
the provincial authorities employ 
various measures which accentu- 
ate this situation. 

Costa RICA 

Freedom of the Press exists. 

CuBA 

In Cuba freedom of expression 
exists. Nevertheless, in September, 
1950 the Department of Labor 
approved a resolution providing 
for the occupation of the Press 
Room of the Daily Hoy and of 
the weekly America de Deportiva. 
This newspaper was the organ of 
the Popular Socialist Party, which 
is orientated to international com- 
munism. 

The balance of the Cuban Press 
enjoys freedom of expression. 

ECUADOR 

There is complete and unrestric- 
ted Freedom of the Press. 

EL SALVADOR 

Freedom of expression exists. 

UNITED STATES 

There is full Freedom of the 
Press. 

We believe it pertinent to re- 
mark that the president of the 
Republic affirms that the resolu- 
tion recently approved by Con- 
gress gives to the Government of 
the United States the faculty to 
control thought. If this faculty 
were ‘exercised, liberty of the press 
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would be at least threatened, if 
not directly affected. 

The discrepancy between these 
two powers will be resolved by 
the judicial authority. 

GUATEMALA 

A state of siege was declared 
on July 25 which resulted in the 
restriction of various constitution- 
al guarantees, including that of 
Freedom of the Press. On the Ist 
of August the newspaper La Hora 
was suspended from publication 
for one day for its refusal to ac- 
cept this censorship. 

HAITI 

In the course of the present 
year the military junta that gov- 
erned this country lifted the re- 
strictions on freedom of expres- 
sion. 


HONDURAS 
During the first half of the 
year, limitations of freedom of 


expression existed. But at present 
there is liberty. 
MExIco 
There is freedom of the press. 
NICARAGUA 
After a restricted regime, there 
exists now in Nicaragua a de 
facto Freedom of the Press, al- 
though legislation authorizes the 
president of the republic to im- 
pose “previous censorship” on any 
newspaper. 
PANAMA 
There is freedom of expression. 
PARAGUAY 
The atmosphere in which the 
press operated during the last 
year has improved. 
PERU | 
The restrictions on freedom of 
expression set forth in detail in 
the report presented to the v| 
Press Conference, which was held | 
in Quito, still exist. Political news 
to be sent abroad is eventuality | 
censored. The Government uses 
the power conferred on it by the 
law-decree 11049 to fine journa- | 
listic enterprises. Concretely, we | 
point to the case of the newspaper 
“Jornada,” which was fined 10,000 
soles by the police. | 
| 





PUERTO RICO 
There is freedom of the press. 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The situation described in the 
Quito Report still exists. This 
situation is not propitious for 
freedom of expression. 

URUGUAY 

There is complete freedom of 
expression. 

VENEZUELA | 

In general, the lack of freedom 
of expression described in the 
Quito Report still exists. 

In April of this year, the daily 
paper El Nacional of Caracas was 
temporarily suspended on Gov- 
ernment order. El Diario de Oc- 
cidente, of Maracaibo, was fined 
for printing the news about the 
suspension of El Nacional. 
JAMAICA, TRINIDAD AND BERMUDA 

There is freedom of expression. 

THE COMMITTEE 

Tom Wallace 

Carlos Mantilla 

Guillermo Martinez Marquez 





Julio Garzon 


Quick Growth 
Of Hadacol Co. 
Credited to Ads 


DaLLas, Tex.—Louisiana State 
Senator Dudley LeBlanc told the 
Dallas Advertising League Oct. 6 
how he had parlayed $2,500 in 
borrowed capital into the Hadacol 
Co. with present $7,000,000 in as- 
sets in less than two and a half 
years. 

He revealed that last week he 
had turned down a $10,000,000 
cash offer for his business, plus a 
$250,000-a-year personal contract 
for 10 years. 

Senator LeBlanc related how a 
bold “shoot-the-works” gamble on 
advertising in the after-Christmas- 
to-New Year’s doldrums last year 
paid off. 

“We had about $170,000 in 
profits as of last December,” said 
Senator LeBlanc, “and I called 
Hedrick and Towner in and said: 

“ ‘Boys, let’s shoot the works be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s. 
Let’s buy full-page ads every- 
where.’ 

“We spent it all. As a result, by 
the first week in February, 1950, 
we had exceeded our $2,500,000 
1949 sales. 

“By the 15th day of March we 
had a net profit ot $1,700,000 and 
have been trying to get rid of it 
ever since. 








“It looks like the more we spend 
in advertising, the more we make, 
Our advertising percentage seldom 
varies.” 

“I'm using 800 daily newspaper 
five times a week,” he said “4,70 
weekly newspapers at least once , 
month, and 650 radio stations g 
least four times a day, plus a doze, 7 
or so farm magazines.’ - 

_ 


Compass Denounces ~ 
Ad In Same Issue 

The New York Daily Compas © 
used its two columns of editorial 7 
space and a page and a half of! 
news space on Oct. 11 to de! 
nounce a page advertisement jp © 
that issue, first of the series of © 
American Medical Association ad 
against what it terms “socialized 7 
medicine.” y 

A banner headline on the from 
page proclaimed: “To Drug You ° 
Mind — Behind AMA’s $20 Mi} © 
lion Drive Against Better Health 7 
for All — See Ad on Page 67 
Stories on Page 5; Editorial on 
Page 13.” 

The news story introduced a 
series on “Health vs Hoopla Fae 
vs Myth,” by Katherine Gilman * 
of the Compass Washington bv 
reau. 

The editorial by Ted. O. Thack- 
rey, editor and publisher, stated: 

“I believe that the weight of the 
evidence is preponderant in favor 
of national health insurance.” 





——— 


American Cable & Radio Corporation 


AND ITS ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


All America Cables and Radio, Inc. 
The Commercial Cable Company 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company 
Sociedad Anonima Radio Argentina 


Extend their 
felicitations to the 
delegates of 
the 1950 
Inter-American 
Press Conference f 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 





WORLD COMMUNICATION 
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Delegates and Observers 


continued from page 16-B 





DELAWARE 


Star, Wilmington 
i Ross, Publisher 


FLORIDA 


$t. Petersburg Times, St. Petersburg 
Tom C. Harris, Editor 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
a? a ache Latin American Chief 


KENTUCKY 


isville Times, Louisville 
— Wallace, Editor Emeritus 
LOUISIANA 
international House, New Orleans 
Charles Nutter, Managing Director 
Times-Picayune, New Orleans 
George Healy Jr., Managing Editor 
Shrevesport Times, Shrevesport 
Charles A. Hazen, Managing Editor 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Sun, Baltimore 
Hamilton Owens, Editor-in-Chief 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Standard Times, New Bedford 
George L. Geiger, Managing Editor 
Quincy Patriot-Ledger, Quincy 
John R. Herbert, Managing Editor 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit News, Detroit 
W. S. Gilmore, Editor 
The Daily Tribune, Royal Oaks 
Floyd J. Miller, President 
Mrs. Floyd J. Miller, Vice President 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City 
Roy A. Roberts, Editor 
NEW JERSEY 


Trenton Times, Trenton 
Thomas L. Kerney, General Manager 
John E. Kerney, Editor 
James Kerney, Jr., Editor 


NEW YORK 


The Catholic Digest, New York — 
Mrs. Jeanne Dixson, Associate Editor 
El Diario de Nueva York, New York 
Arture Lares, Editor 
Newsweek, New York 
Harry B. Murkland, Associate Editor 
Reader's Digest, New York 
José M. Torres Perona, Editor 
Supl tos Asociados, New York 
Casey Hirschfield, President 
Syndicate Press, New York 
E. Kriegel, Editor 
This Week, New York 
W. I. Nicho!s, Editor 
United Nations, New York 
John Male, Sec. on Freedom of Information 
Div. of Human Rights 
United Press Assns., New York 
Joseph L. Jones, Vice President 
Universal Publishers Representatives, New York 
Karl Katz, President 
Greater Buffalo Press, Buffalo 
Robert P. Lalor, Vice President 
Boletin Linotipico, Brooklyn 
Mario p. de Acosta, Editor 
The Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn 
Frank D. Schroth, Editor and Publisher 
S. S. Koppe & Co., New York 
M. H. Bromberg, President 
New York Daily News, New York 
Limpus Lowell, Chief U.N. Bureau 
New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Whitelaw Reid, Editor 
John Chabot Smith, Working Press 
Vision Magazine, New York 
Edwin Stout, Editor 
Dixon Donnelly, Director, Brazil Edition 
Lucia Molina, Head Researcher 
Daniel del Solar, Assistant Managing Editor 
World Telegram, New York 
Roy Howard, Editor 
Reader's Digest, Pleasantville 
Barclay Acheson, Director 
The Gannett Newspaper, Rochester 
Paul Miller, Vice President 
Editor & Publisher Magazine, New York 
Robert U. Brown, Editor 
Editors Press Service, New York 
Joshua Powers 
Mack Burke, Vice President 
John F. Klem, Vice President 
Alfred Pellerano, Managing Editor 
France Press, New York 
Buck Canel, Columnist 
Melchor Guzman & Co., New York 
Melchor Guzman, Presidente 





J. M. Huber Corp., New York 
Louis A. Lara, Assistant General Manager 
King Features Syndicate, New York 
J. D. Fendell, Regional Manager 
Charles Premnac, Working Press 
New York Times, New York 
Orvil E. Dryfoos, Assistant to Publisher 
William P. Carney 
New York University, New York 
Prof. Gilbert Convers, Director de Estudios 
Latino-Americanos 
The Pan American, New York 
Farris A. Flint, Publisher 
Perade Publication, New York 
N. Boyd Broadhead, Exec. Vice President 
Revista Continental, New York 
Calixto Garrido Alfaro, Director 
United Nations, New York ; 
Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary Gral 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kingston Daily Free Press, Kingston 
H. Galt Braxton, Publisher Editor 
Theo P. Braxton, Secretary 


OHIO 
Toledo Blade, Toledo 
Paul Block Jr., Publisher 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Cleveland 
Mary Hirschfeld, Latin American Reporter 
Journal Herald, Dayton 
Dwight Young, Editor & Publisher 


RHODE ISLAND 





The W: ket Call, W: ket 
B. W. Hudson, Publisher 
TENNESSEE 


Nashville Banner, Nashville 
James G. Strahlman, Publisher 
TEXAS 
Star Telegram, Fort Worth 
J. M. North, Editor 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Noticias Catholicas 
Jaime Fonseca, Editor 
WASHINGTON 


Spokesman Review, Spokane 
William H. Cowles, Publisher 
Mrs. William Cowles, Assistant Publisher 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee 
J. D. Ferguson, Editor & President 





Panama. 


630 Fifth Avenue 








@ FIRST in Circulation 
®@ FIRST in Prestige 


for coverage and truthfulness. 


= 


FUNDADO EN 18583 





To 


ESTABLISHED IN 1849 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 


Ss. $. KOPPE CO., INC. 


@ FIRST in Coverage 
@ FIRST in Readership 


The only morning newspaper in the Republic of Panama is famous 
Covers completely the entire Republic of 


The favorite newspaper ef Spanish and English readers throughout the 
Republic and the Canal Zone. 

Absolutely independent politically and financially. 

The PROVEN newspaper. Use both La Estrella de Panama and The 
Star & Herald, to sell your goods and services in this rich Dollar Market. 
(No exchange restrictions. The Balboa is worth U. S. $1.00.) 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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E. E. Robertson 
Of Kansas City 
Star Dies at 64 


Kansas City, Mo.—Earl E. 
Robertson, vicepresident of the 
Kansas City Star and its national 
advertising representative for 40 
years, died Oct. 10. He was 64. 

Mr. Robertson began work for 
the Star in September, 1900, as 
an office boy when he was 14. 
Lacking a high school education, 
he went to school nights. It was 
the Star’s practice to pay the 
tuition of its young workers who 
were ambitious to improve them- 
selves by taking night courses. 
His zeal soon attracted the at- 
tention of William R. Nelson, 
owner of the Star. 


Started as Office Boy 

From office boy Mr. Robertson 
was promoted to bookkeeper, ste- 
nographer and advertising sales- 
man. In 1909 he was put in full 
charge of advertising in the Kan- 
sas City Star, weekly, the Star’s 
farm paper. He soon was pro- 
moted to national advertising man- 
ager. 

In late years Mr. Robertson 
gave much of his time to the 
management of the Star’s paper 
mill at Park Falls, Wis. Even 
after he became ill many months 
ago he insisted upon keeping 
In touch with the mill and affairs 
of the Star. 

Launched Oil Venture 

As a young man, Mr. Robert- 
son was fascinated by the fortunes 
being made in oil. He organized 
an oil company and drilled wells. 
Several of his associates bought 
Stock in the company. After a 
well or two of fair capacity, the 
company ran into a series of dust- 
ers and in a few years went bank- 
rupt. His associates felt no re- 
sentment. Mr. Roberston felt dif- 
ferently. Stockholders in the de- 
funct company received checks 
totaling thousands of dollars and 
representing the full amounts of 
their investments. 

Mr. Robertson was elected to 
the board of directors of the Star 
in 1927. He became treasurer in 
1928. In 1947 he was made first 
vicepresident. 


7 

Harry Moyer Killed 
In Auto Accident 

Harry B. (Hy) Moyer, 68, car- 
toonist for the Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Grand Island, 
N. Y., on Oct. 9. He started his 
career on the Toronto Daily Star, 
then moved to King Features Syn- 
dicate, New York; back to To- 
ronto to join the Toronto Tele- 
gram, and in recent years has been 
with the Toronto Globe and Mail 
and lately with tle Hamilton Spec- 
tator. His wife and two daughters 
were critically injured in the acci- 
dent. 
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William Hale Reed 


TAUNTON,Mass.— William Hale 
Reed, 76, publisher of the Taun- 
ton Daily Gazette since 1899, died 
Oct. 5. Starting as reporter on 
the paper after his graduation 
from Harvard in 1895, he was 
named president by his father, 
the owner and publisher. He 
leaves a wife and five sons, one 
of whom, William R., is an edi- 
tor of the Gazette. 


Freeman Returns 
From Job in India 


David B. Freeman nas returned 
to New York City after a year 
as publisher and managing direc- 
tor of The Times of India. Mr. 
Freeman had charge of the op- 
eration of the newspaper, which 
publishes simultaneously from. its 
headquarters in Bombay and in 
its new plant in Delhi, and has 
more than 2,000 employes. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 4 








WKITE FUK LATEST LIST of new, 
paper Properties for Sale. May) 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. : 


SOUTH FLORIDA WEEKLY — y» 

competition, excellent growth possibij. ” 
ities, $27,500. Confidential inform, © 
tion upon request. The R. H. % 
Co.. Box 55. Melhonrne. Florida. 








PHILADELPHIA Suburban _ weekly, 
Local national accounts. Paid Cire © 
lation, printing contract. $23,000 year — 
ly gross. Illness, loss of help to Army © 
forces sale. Write Box 6637, Edita | 
& Publisher. 








Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 
TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 
RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


3 40 
Consecutive insertions bring best 
resulte. 


Advance Payment Requested 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
ite 


Insertions Line Ra 

1 $1.00 

2 80 

a 80 
(Lower 26 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


harge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 


Count 30 units per line (Box wording takes 27 units). No abbreviations. 
Add 15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY. at 2 P.M. 


(After Last Mail) 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper Brokers 


TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 
lant in the Southwest, contact James 
he Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Ceiebrating our 30TH 1HAK without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

Rox 192. Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 


DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 

















States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg.. Denver. Colorado. 





CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 

W. H. Glover Co.. Ventura. California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sionx City. Towa. 

ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records -. fair terms 


J. 

3937 Orange St., Riverside. Cal. 
*%*x We are not as much interested in 
sales as in satisfaction. Arthur W. 
Stypes. 625 Market St., San Francisco 


5, Calif. 
NEWSPsPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
. S&S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
OD¥TT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 


Publications for Sale 


OFFSET WEEKLY IN WESTERN 
STATE. Gross close to $98,000 year. 
Good net. Asking $56,000, half down. 
Jack L. Stoll. 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 



































ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 





COLORADO COUNTY SEAT Weekly 
near Denver grossing $28,000 priced 
$18,500. Owners being called to mili 
tary service. Half cash, balance easy 
terms. Ray E. Mohler & Associates, 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado 


Publications Wanted 








WOULD like to bid on oe newsps 
per before you_ sell if located in 
North Carolina, Soyth Carolina Geon = 
gia, Florida or Alabama. Confidential, 
Box 6623, Editor & Publisner. 





Promotion Services 





GET RECORD REVENUE 
FROM CLASSIFIED 
GIFT GUIDE LINAGE! 


JOIN THE SOORES of neweneen 
who'll set new revenue and linag 
records for their Classified Gift Guidy 
this year through use of ae Gift 
Spotter aids prepared by the Howan 
Parish Service. Material includes im 
pressive presentation folder, eye-cateh 
ing promotion cuts and copy, special 
Gift-Spotter streamer and classifics 
tion headings, examples of successful 
Gift Guides in other papers and special 
**how-to-sell-it’’ section. Write fa 
sample copy and quotation on retum ~ 
at-will basis. Howard Parish, Teste 
Want Ad Selling Plans, 8th floor 
Daily News Tower, Miami 32, Fila. 





TEXAS WEEKLY GROUP 
THREE papers close together. Fully 
staffed and equipped for efficient man- 
agement. Netted $31,900 in 1949. 
Sure to grow. Two of them could be 
merged into daily in 35,000 popula- 
tion area. Price $120,500. Cash re- 
quired, $61,500. Balance terms. 
RAY E. MOHLER & ASSOCIATES 

312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
$15,000 REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
VALUABLE OREGON DAILY 
For quick sale, due necessity of re- 
tirement, price cut $15,000 from 
$150,000 to $135,000; Only $40,000 





Cash Down; Balance easy, helpful 
terms, Has long, profitable record: 
unusually bright future in city of 


many advantages that increased 62%. 
Long term lease. Accts. receivable in- 
cluded and no monthly payment until 
Jan. 1. G. M. Green, Ashland, Oregon. 


AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
MOUNTAIN States monthly three 
years old offering splendid potential 
in nice, clean operation. Side-line 
with present owner and he must sell 
at low price and will cive good terms. 
No plant. Sure profits. 

RAY E. MOHLER & ASSOCIATE 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


WELL-EQUIPPED Iowa ABC weekly 
in county seat of 4500. Always a 
money-maker. $30,000 down. Onpor- 
tunities like this seldom available in 
Iowa. No bargain, but there’s big 
potential. Herman H. Koch, 2610 
Nobracka St.. Sioux City, Iowa. 


MINNESOTA COUNTY SEAT; TWO 
weeklies, only two in county, agricul- 
tural, industrial, hub of Minnesota's 
finest lake region; 3.000 ponu'ation; 
reasonable price, requires $9,000 cash, 
Wayne Peterson, Natl. Loan Bldg., 
Moorhead. Minn. 


NORTHWEST MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
SIX YEAR record continuous growth, 
Recent circulation surge requires ad- 
ditional capital and management for 
expansion purposes. Prefer to sell 
50% share to active participant. Only 
one of its kind, excellent future. 
$15,000. R. D. Willits, 237 NE 
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BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-hom 
ad series, promoted so fully 

the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun, nov 
available to other newspapers whow 
advertisers are aggravated by -— 
tition from nearby larger cities ¢! 

are too easily accessible. If you nee 
a buy-at-home campaign that is differ. 
ent, appealing, logical and effective— 
this is probably it. Proofs and term 
on request. obbins & Associates 
1616 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


Publicity - Features 


THE BELOIT DAILY NEWS sub 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 
cartoon. May we send you free sa 
ples? Midwest Syndicate, Box 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


FOOD EDUCATIONAL Cartoon Ms 

















Service. May we send you free sam 

oles? Address ‘‘A WORLD OF 

OOD,’’ 104 E. 40 St., N. Y. 16. 
Miscellaneous 








FORTUNE MAGAZINE: 1933 O¢ 
thru Dee. ALL issues in 1934-5-6/ 
thru June 1938 are bound 3 issué 
per volume. 1939-40 Jan.-Dec. & 
bound. 1941 Jan.-Sept. unbound, 198 
Aug. only unbound. 1947 Feb.-Dee ~ 
unbound. 1948 all except July, w& 
bound and Feb, 1949 unbound. Fimt © 
Check over $75 gets the lot (12089 
sues!) Or will swap for used 
complete Encyclopedia Britannits © 
Ed. Bauman, 271 Madison Ave., Ne 
York 16, N. Y. 





Press Fngineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Ine. 7 
Printing Press Engineers © 
Machinists and Movers | 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Expert” 

We will move, erect or repair press! — 

ANYWH 


28 East 4th St.. New York 8, N.!)) 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 ‘ 





ant 


rad 





E 





eee 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 














sm Press Engineers Photo Engraving 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
a ee por rid PHOTO 
Bought an fi) 
Erecting and Rebuilding ENGRAVING 
975 North Church Street EQUIPMENT 


Rockford 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 


Dismantling —Moving—FErecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 


Service Nationwide 


738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, sci 


ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER co. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 


New York Chicago 





Press Room 








MAOHINISTS—Dismantling, 
assembling, 


wide. 


LORENZ PRINTING 
INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N. 


MACHINE CO., 


STillwell 6-0098-0099 


entire newspaper tes 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 





MACHINFRY and SUPPLIES 





Composing Room 





LUDLOW MACHINE, 22% 
equipped with 
and Tank, Gas Pot and 


$1,750.00 Cash, FOB New York City. 
Printcraft oo a * 277 Broad- 


way, New York 7, N. 


Water Cooled Mold 





FOR SALE: 


and Centering Attachments. 
ate Shipment. 


a. 


Late Model 8, 14 Lino- | 
types, also Model C and CSM In-| 
tertypes with and without Quadding | 
Immedi- | 
Printcraft Represen- | 
tatives, 277 Broadway, New York 7 





Newsprint 





900 
TONS 


Standard 


Canadian Newsprint 


MAKE-UP ORDERS 


INQUIRE NOW 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER SHIPMENTS 


Box 6601, 
Editor & Publisher. 





CANADIAN Newsprint, 
at attractive prices. 


uiries invited. 
apply Co., 


ORegon 9-3870. 


original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 
October 
ment and continuous bookings. 
Canadian Howenstas | 
Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing. | a 
ton Ave, New York au; Bs Se See 








AVAILABLE standard newsprint, 
sizes. 8. B. Behrens, 115 Onderdonk | 


Ave, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Phone: 


green 6-0505. One of New York’s 
largest converters of newsprint. 





STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
Bunge Pul 
Paper Co., sal W. 45th St., New 


rolls—36” diameter. 


9, New Yor 





STANDARD NEWSPRINT. 
sheets. All sizes. All 





NEWSPRINT 


Canadian or American 


EAST WEST TRADING CORP. 
CAN offer the BEST in 


PRICE—QUALITY 


AND PROMPT DE LIVERY 


Any size you require 
WRITE, OR CALL 


79 Wall St.—New York 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-0165 


EDITOR & 


Rolls— 
types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 





} trols, 


GOSS 
64-PAGE PRESS 


HIGHSPEED DECK DESIGN 
OCTUPLE 


| Full Automatie AC "ities Drive 
y. | Automatie Stereo Machinery 


GOSS 
48-PAGE PRESS 
HIGHSPEED STRAIGHTLINE 
DECK MODEL 


Full Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Stereo Equipment & Rollers 


HOE 
48-PAGE PRESS 
3 FLOOR UNITS & DOUBLE FOLDER 
Steel Cylinders & Roller Bearings 
Rubber Rollers & Ink Pumps 


Full Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Automatic Stereotype Equipment 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd St., 





100 HP MOTOR drive AO current 
HOE quarter-page folder 
Three Kohler reels AC motors 
GOSS 45-C mat roller 
GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
WE_ CAN locate the equipment you 
need. Call, write Walter E. Hamlin. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
CHerry 1-3305 








4 HOF Straight Pattern Units 
23 9/16” cut-off with reels, double | 
folder and upper formers. George O. 
| Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 
HOE 
MAGAZINE PRESS 
96-Page Capacity 
Signatures 9 x 11% 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Press Room 


Stereotype 








New York 18, N. Y.| 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 
16-PAGE PRESS 


Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Stereotype Equipment 


DUPLEX UNITUBULAR 
4-Page Printing Units 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, | two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 


eycle AC. Complete with resistors and 


push button stations: 
One 75/7% H.P. 


speed. 

One 40/3 H.P. faceplate type. Wii! 
power 4 decks single width, quad or 
16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 
eycle, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Used, serviceable, 


immediately availah 
THE EASTERN COLOR PRINTING | 


Waterbury 20, Conn. 





GOSS 4 DECK Singlewidth, with 
Reversible cylinders on top deck; 
21% inch cut-off: A.C. Drive; Com- 
plete stereo. Perfect for color comics 
or all Black. 


HOE 3 Unit—24-48 Page capacity, 
end: feed 22%” cutoff, rubber rollers, 
A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 


HOE-Z-TYPE, 23 9/16 inch cutoff. 4} 
Roller | 
Pair Fold- | 
‘Fensions, | 


Units 32-64 Page capacity, 
Bearines. Steel Cylinders, 
ers, Snbstructure, Reels, 
Motor Drives. 


SCOTT-4-MULTI-TY PE 
64 Page 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed: 
drives. Maximum color 
Available immediately. 


twin 60 h.p. 


GOSS—OCTUPLFE Doublewidth: 21% | 


inch entoff; equipped with comnen- 
sators for color comics or all black 
production; A.C. Motor Drive; 
plete Stereo. 


GOSS OCTUPLE—Donblewidth, 22% 
inch evtoff: equipned with eompen- 


sators for color comis or black: com-| 


plete stereo. Priced for quick sale, 


BEN SHIII MAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ben Shulman, President 


Gordon F. Elrod, Executive Vice-Pres. 


SOO Fifth Ave., ss 
Phone: Fey - 1132 





crosshead type} 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate | 


220 volt, 60) 


recently with- | 
drawn from service, + emaeaamaes priced, | 





UNITS, 3°-| 
capacity, 22344 inch cutoff; | 


flexibility. | 


com- | 





FOR SALE this fall, 


straight line press. Two plates wide, 


21% inch cut off, complete with chain 


drive, AC motors and panel. 
type equipment included, 


Stereo- 


plate casting 


kota. 





HOE 16-page rotary press stereo 


| Srutpment January delivery. Bargain. 
Peru, Indiana. Tribune. 


PUBLISHER for October 14, 1950 


16 page Goss 


stoker fired 
3000 pound er a pot and con- 

) tail cutter, 
| chipping block, reamer and 16 chases. 
| Now in operation. 


Write publisher 
| American-News, Aberdeen, South Da- 





GOSS DECK-TYPE PRESS 
No. 1247: five decks, 
pages straight. 80 collect. 
duced to octnple or sextnple. 22% 


in. cutoff. Donhble folder. balloon for- 
mer. 150 HP DC drive. Well adapted 
Press has good 
Dismantled and immediately 
Statesman Pub. Co., Salem, 


for color printing. 
history. 
available. 
Oregon. 


capacity 40 
May be re- 





IMMEDIATELY 
Straightline three-deck 
press. 
bars. 48 page capacity. 23 9/16 cut- 
off. News-Journal, Mansfield, Ohio. 


available Goss 
newspaper 
One pair folders and angle 





STEREOTYPE Machinery 
HOE Plate Finisher 

HOE Duo-Cooled Casting Box 
DUPLEX Tubular Router 
DUPLEX Tubular Finisher 
APS Tubular Scorcher 

HOE Monorail Saw-Trimmer 
HOE Jigsaw & Drill 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 St. New York 18, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—FULL page Hoe Mat 
Roller in excellent condition. Complete 
with new motor. Texarkana Gazette, 
Texarkana, Texas. 


VANDERCOOK full page Proof Press; 
3500 Ib. Hoe Metal Pot; Amsco Com- 
posing Room Saw Trimmer; Ham- 
mond combination Radial & Straight- 
line Router; Hoe Curved Plate Rvat- 
er: Goss Curved Plate Shaver; Goss 
heavy duty Mat Roller; Goss Flat 
Shaver; Scott Stereo. Plate haga 
outfit for 15” diameter plates, 
thick; Hoe Flat & Curved olte 
Boxes, all sizes; Duplex Tubular Cast- 
ing Box; Duplex Curved Plate Tail 
Cutter for 15” diameter plate, 7/16” 
thick. NEW Hall Newspaper Form 
Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ light-weight 
Stereotype Chases. Thomas W. Hall 
Company, Inc., 120 West 42nd S3t., 
New York 18. (Factory & Warehouse 
at Stamford, Conn.) 








DUPLEX Tubular plate finishing ma- 
chine, complete with motor, in good 
condition, $750. f.o.b. Sun-Times, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 





Wanted to Buy 


TUBULAR PRESSES or units, stered- 

type equipment, also flat bed presses. 

Write or call Walter E. Hamlin, 
CROSS FILES 

211 Marion Building, Cleveland 18, 

Ohio. CHerry 1-3305. 








Ww Aurer, 
COMPLETE 
N EWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, _Minn. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


WANTED: single keyboard Mode! 14, 
and late style Model 26 Linotypes. 
Also Elrod machine with electric pot. 
Cash deal. AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC., 88 Gold St., 
New York City. 

WANTED: 16 or 24 page Rotary 














Press with stereotype equipment. 
Must be 22%” cut-off. Box 6596, 
Fditor & Publisher 

WANTED TO PURCHASE: Rewind- 


er and slitter. 66 inches in width. 
Must take roll to 40 inches in diame- 
ter. Box 6571, Editor & Publisher. 
DUPLEX TUBULAR. two to one, 
east of the Mississinpi. Write Box 
6570. Editor & Publisher. 

DC ELECTRIC Motors, also Motor 
Generators and Rotary Converters. 
Mail data to me and I will wire offer. 
HARRY JAWITZ. 813—82nd_ St., 
Miami Beach 41, Plorida. 














**Send your ad now! You have 
time for next week’s issue.’’ 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIFS HELP WANTED HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 
Wanted to Buy Display Advertising Editorial Mechanical 
WANTED—DUPLEX Tubular News- | EDITOR for 7,800 ABC paper, able WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Ss 

imi d printers 
paper Press or similar. Must be cap- to work wire if necessary, know] tent and experience 
able of printing 16, or possibly 24 ADVERTISING MANAGER value of local news, to direct depart-| work in daily newspaper comp 


to 32 pages. Prefer press with color 





attachment. Give full details. Box 
6613, Editor & Publisher. 
PUBLISHER WANTS Mat Roller, 


Goss, Hoe or Duplex and other types 
of stereotype machinery. Will pay 
top price for good equipment. Box 
6635, Editor & Publisher. 

USED ELEVATING TURTLE, escape- 
ment for Model 8 Lino serial 51000, 


Margach automatic leaddrop. Journal, 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 





STRONG on sales and management 
needed immediately for Ohio daily. 
He will have complete charge of lo- 
cal display and classified. We want 
an organizer, a man who is not afraid 
of w ork and will make calls and di- 
rect a staff to do the same. An excel- 
lent opportunity. Salary open, would | 
consider salary-bonus arrangement. 
All inquiries strictly confidential and | 
present employes know of this ad. | 
Send full information in first letter. | 
Box 6600, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED 
Administrative 








TWO SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES 
GENERAL MANAGER AND 
SALESMAN 


GENERAL MANAGER for established 
southern publishing firm handling pri- 
marily organization magazines and 
newspapers specializing in good pub- 
lie relations, institutional and good 
will advertising. Experience and 


background in this type of advertis-| 


Must be able to direct | 909- 


ing essential. 
sales, editorial and business personnel. 
Location is in fine southern Univer- 
sity center. Good permanent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Man chosen 


will be given opportunity to acquire 
stock ownership later if mutually 
agreeable. Write fully indicating sal- 


ary requirements. Also 
SALESMAN for statewide 
male or female. 


need good 

magazine, 
Good opportunity for 
advancement. Applicants must be 
above the average to qualify for 
either opening. Write Box 6612, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS MANAGER for two Dai- 
dies and one Weekly. Write Box 
6640, Editor & Publisher, giving ex- 
perience, background and salary. 


Circulation 


ALASKA DAILY offers opening for 
combination circulation manager and 
display advertising salesman. Good 
future with progressive, wide-awake 
organization. Start $100 week. Box 
6574, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY CIRCULATION MANAGER for 
daily newspaper. Prefer man between 
30 and 40 years. Must be a producer. 
Washington state. Box 6568, Editor 
& Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED circulation man who 
ean produce results. Must have abili- 
ty to take over department when he 
has proven his worth. State experi- 
ence, age, education, marital status 
and salary you are willing to start 
with until you show what you can do, 
Box 6634. Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, draft exempt, experi- 
enced in circulation—rural mail, car- 
rier promotion, wanted to take charge 
of department on p.m. daily of 6,200 
in northern Indiana; good chance to 
prove ability, acquire permanent po- 

















sition. Give salary needed, other 
facts first letter. Box 6622, Editor 
& Publisher. 





WANTED: COUNTRY CIRCULATION 
MANAGER, southwest newspaper; 
Good producer. Apply Box 6644, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 
Reply 
sired, 
West, 





, MANAGER wanted. 
stating experience, wages de- 
ete. Key West Citizen, Key 
Florida. 


Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


FOR daily within 50 miles of New 
York City. Will consider present as- 
sistant or one with broad experience 
in this field. Write stating age and 
eeeetenes. Box 6643, Editor & Pub- 
isher 











Display Advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER-salesman 
for small Southern daily. State back- 





ground and results obtained. Box 
6651, Editor & Publisher. 
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PERMANENT POSITION for experi- 
enced advertising salesman for lead- 
ing Western daily. Prefer man now 
working on daily in Western States. 
Job requires man who has the ability 
to handle large accounts and prepare | 
better than average copy and layouts. | 

Write Box 6447, Editor & Publisher | 
giving complete work history, marital | 





status and reason for wanting to! 
change. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman | 


for a well established and respected | 
daily newspaper in Ohio city of 17,-| 
Selling ability and knowledge of | 
g copy and making layouts | 
necessary. Steady work and oppor- 
tunity for advancement on merit. In 
replying state age, education, experi- 
ence, marital status, salary expected 
and if you own a car. Reply to Box 
6579, Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL DISPLAY advertising sales- 
man. State experience and qualifica- 
tions, married or single, starting sal- 
ary expected. Good position for right 
man with possibility of promotion in 
growing part of Pacific Northwest. 
Working conditions ideal in a fine 
city for family education and recrea- 
tion. Write Business Manager, Bell- 
ingham Herald, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
man with some experience in classi- 
fied or display department for grow- 





writi 











ing, aggressive evening daily in Ohio 
city of 50,000. Good salary plus bo- 
nus and expenses. Write in “confidence 


| 


ment of four. Good organization, 
pleasant job, best community in New 
Mexico. State all in_ first application 
to C. H. Fischer, Manager, Clovis, 
New Mexico, News Journal. 


COMPANY MAGAZINE editor with 
feature writing background needed 
now. Must understand use of color, 
good layout and art work, have a nose 
for news, be able to edit and proof- 
read correspondents’ copy and crop 
pics properly. Slick paper publication 
runs 32 pages, 8% x 11, each month 
with national distribution. Age and 
salary open. State all in first letter. 
Present staff knows of this ad. Write 
or see Publications Manager. Western 
Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 8, Missouri. 








THE HAVANA HERALD, new and 
vigorous English-language daily, needs 


young, aggressive, hard working, all 
around newsman interested in sports 
and willing to learn all phases of 


newspapering under experienced and 


demanding bosses. Small salary, long 
hours. Write the Havana Herald, 
Apartado 2038, Havana, Cuba. 





OUTSTANDING morning daily offers 
immediate opening for experienced 
general reporter, preferably one with 
knowledge of makeup. Good future 
with progressive wide-awake organ- 
ization. State full details including 
draft, age, experience and salary de- 
sired in first letter. Gerald Gunthrup, 
Fditor. The Star, Oneonta, N. Y. 


REPORTER of experience on a week- 
ly paper, 20 to 24 pages in an old 
and cultured community of over 5,000, 
in the center of the Blue Grass Re- 
gion of Kentucky. Some reporting is 
handled by advertising lady. Appli- 
cant must be a hustler and no drink- 
er. Good wages. Box 6646, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WE ARE looking for a young man 
preferably with a college education in 
journalism to begin with a national 
newspaper chain as an office boy. 
Must have potentials to develop into 
a ‘‘crack’’ newspaperman. State full 











giving experience, draft status, and details including age. education, mari- 
when available. Our staff knows of tal and military status (experience if 
this ad. Box 6645, Editor & Pub-/| any) and beginning salary expected. 
lisher. | Rov #822. Fditer & Publisher. 

MANAGER for one of our country | WANTED: Experienced journalist 
weeklies. Man or woman. Must have | for newspaper and radio writing in 
some advertising experience and be| city of 17,000 in Texas. Aptitude 
able to write local stories. Car neces-| and experience in writing of public 
sary. Salary to start $50 weekly. An | and governmental affairs and in pub- 
excellent opportunity for advance-| lic relations writing particularly de- 
ment. Write or wire Grafton Sentinel, | sired. Give detailed background in 
Grafton. West Virginia. first letter to Box 6632, Editor & 





WANTED by a New York City news- 
paper. A hard-selling national adver- 
man. We prefer a man with 
experience because this is not @ 
‘*berth’’ but a real selling job paying 
a modest salary until individual chosen 


| 





proves worth to us. Letter must con- | 


tain complete details, 
arv requirements. Box 6649, Editor & 
Publisher. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED Display 
Advertising Salesman. Must be good 
at layouts, ahle to handle key ac- 


counts and willing to plug every day. 





Ours is a_fifty-three-year-old, seven- 
day operation, exclusive in the field. 
Drinkers and high pressure artists 
need not apply. Address Box 6648, 
Fditor & Publisher. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, chain 


five weeklies. primarily combined rate. 
Permanent. Guarantee and good com- 
mission. State qualifications, experi- 
ence first letter. Car needed. Journal), 
Gilbertsville, N. Y 


Editorial 


COMPETENT man as assistant editor 
of leading weekly newspaper in 
Northern New York area. Must be 
experienced. Write stating qualifica- 
tions, references. salary required. Box 
6556, Editor & Publisher. 


eek dae FOR SMALL MORNING 
DAILY. Rock Springs Newspapers, 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. 











including sal- | 





Publisher. 


OPENING FOR right man, 26 to 80. 
as field editor of midwest farm maga- 
zine. Must be farm reared, journalism 
grad, and able to operate a Speed 
Graphic. Knowledge of magazine 
typogravhy and layout helpful. Prefer 
man with at least three years news- 
paper experience. Some travel. Give 
full personal data, including draft 
status, in first letter. Box 6652, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


COMBINATION financial 
and business news writer. Afternoon 
and evening work, prominent New 
England morning paper. Knowledge of 
makeup would be helpful but back- 
ground of desk work and _ business 
writing is more important. State full 
details including age, experience and 
salary desired in first letter. Box 
6650, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical 








desk man 





room, both day and night shifts. E 
cellent opportunity for qualified a 
machine operators, ad ge 
and makeup men, 40 hour week, 
cellent working conditions in Fasten 
daily. $1.95 per hour day shift anj 
$2.05 per hour night shift, plus bony 
and overtime for right men. 
shop. Must be willing to cross pi 





line. Apply Box 6581, Editor & Py} 
lisher. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAR 
Thoroughly experienced eombinatig 


printer for foremanship of fast grow © 
ing daily in the Philadelphia ara & 
Union. Good pay. Give backgroui 
in detail. Write Box 6619, Editor 4 
Publisher. ; 
HOE PRESSMAN for weekly new |) 
paper in Eastern Pennsylvania. ; 








salary. Write Box 6627, Editor 1a 
Publisher. ; 
FLOOR MAN or operator wanted | 
Union $2.00 per hour. Sun-Democra, 


Paducah, Kentucky. 


TERR hon OF et _—————EE ria’! 





Salesmen 


SALESMAN 
OR WOMAN 


AGGRESSIVE, to sell photos, Ne 
York publications. 20% straight com 
mission. 
Apply 12 to 8 
EPS NEWS SYNDICATE 
134 E. 59 St.—N. Y. 22, N. 





% 





GROWING Religious News Agency ~ 
needs salesman capable of handing | 


all phases of sales and promotios 
Must travel. Excellent opportunity foe © 
high type, alert, experienced 


ma 

Give full details including salary. Bor 

6607, Editor & Publisher. 
INSTRUCTION 


___ Linotype _- Printing 
LINOTYPE—INTERTYPE 
SKILLED operators always in 
mand. Basic course 12 weeks. 
Linotype School, Logan, Ohio. 
WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Art 
cles. Books. Fiction. Plays marketed 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 8t., N. ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Administrative 


LAT ASSISTANT 
VAILABLE 
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/ 


and  finants © 
years practical ¢ 


SUCCESSFULLY handled top ail 
back stop jobs, medium, metropolite — 
and chain operations. 


Converted $200,000 loser te, rofit, 
years’ experience covers yr 
ments. University Grad. Busined dt 


ministration and Journalism. 
moderate salary plus non. 
bonus. Box 6560, Editor & Publisher 
EXECUTIVE desires position to sil 
busy — or newspaper inter 7 
ests. Experience covers managemett | 
accounting, promotions, 
chanical. Circulation 
Twenty-three 
ence at age 45. Prefer midwest @ 
northwest. Box 6642, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 

LADY with over 20 years’ experien@ 
as secretary to national advertising 
director on “metropolitan paper wisht 
secretarial position. Box 6609, Edite 
& Publisher. 





labor, 








MECHANICAL Superintendent for 20 
machine open shop midwest daily, 
Thorough composing and press room 
knowledge required. Top salary. Per- 
manent job. All replies in confidence. 
Box 6590, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—competent machinist or 
machinist-operator for Eastern daily 
newspaper composing room. Intertype 
shop, night shift, 40 hours, excellent 
working conditions. Attractive salary, 
plenty of overtime. Open shop. Must 
be willing to cross picket line. Apply 
Box 6582, Editor & Publisher. 
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Artists-Cartoonists 





Formerly 


BOB RIPLEY’ 3 
ARTIST 


FOR past 8 years have been ma 
behind _ the scenes—having r 
thousands of ‘‘Believe it or Not’ # 
lustrations. Am free to Ps ” attention 
getting art work for you. Box 66% 
Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
saa? Circulation 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Editorial 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 

of 

| mpases daily and Sunday—can 

rate economically. Married, fam- 

} Write or wire Box 6510, Editor 
& Publisher. 


eee “ 
ED CIRCULATION executive, 
aged. will consider change to 
rogressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know- 
how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
Junior publications; district man 
ers; supervisors; mail room and 
office personnel. Box 6485, Editor & 
Publisher . 


QIROULATION MANAGER: Young. 
aggressive District Circulation Man- 
ager desires position as circulation 
manager or assistant. Six years hard 
hitting experience on metropolitan 
daily and Sunday. Exceptional knowl- 
edge of ‘‘Little Merchant Plan,’’ car- 
rier promotion, street sales. Not afraid 
to work and can produce. Married. 
family, prefer eastern states. Box 
6529. Editor & Publisher. 








thorough experience in | 


EDITORIAL WRITER 


EDITOR of National Weekly Trade 
Paper seeks editorial writer post on 
daily; skillful, original, imaginative 
writer; fluent, simple style; keen, 
natural interest in all fields; analyti- 
cal; sharp; sense of humor, idea man; 
editor 5 years; editorials rated high- 
ly; 4 years experience reporter, fea- 
ture writer, heads, copy; 34, married, 
1 child, sober, veteran. Box 6599, 
Editor & Publisher. 





| A-l NEWSMAN, 29, now ME, 9 years 


small dailies, available June or now 
if necessary. Tops sports also. Box 
6511, Editor & Publisher. 





EAGER to start, young vet, 26, BA. 
Seeks reporting, or editorial position. 
Anywhere in U. S. Good steno-type. 
Box 6493. Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER - COPYREADER — Two 
years’ daily and weekly experience. 
Seek job with small daily Veteran. 
Box 6519, Editor & Publisher. 











IF YOU ARE looking for a circula- 
tion manager please answer this ad. 
Good newspaper background plus cir- 
eulation ‘‘Know ow.’ Six years 
thorough experience, A.B.C., Little 
Merchant Plan. Department manage- 
ment, promoting economy with best 
results. Write or wire Box 6552, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

DO YOU NEED THIS MAN? 
EXPERIENCED in all phases of cir- 
culation work. Capable, honest, so- 
ber, reliable, conscientious worker. 
Now employed, but desirous of change 
where performance and ability is ap- 
preciated. Would consider job as an 
Assistant or Road Supervisor. Have 
the ‘““KNOW-HOW’”’ of handling boys 
and adult carriers. Prefer southern 
state. What have you to offer? 
Write Box 6631, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 


GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER. 23 years’ experience. Now 
employed, married, age 40, family. 
Splendid record. Box 6542, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Display Advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Desires change for personal reasons, 
plus opportunity. 25 years’ experi- 
ence al) departments, remarkable rec- 
ord his best reference. Age 40. Fam- 
ily. Box 6538, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN or Classified 
Manager—15 years’ experience; age 
39; married; capable; ambitious; $60- 
$70. Box 6513, Editor & Publisher. 


SPACE SALESMAN—12 years’ ex- 
perience dailies and weeklies. Retail 
and national also agency experience. 
Desires change New York City or vicin- 
ity. Box 6501, Editor & Publisher. 























ADVERTISING Manager, Assistant 
Publisher, likes progressive small-city 
field; available at once. Beyond draft 
age. Years of experience, sound pro- 
ducer, Can manage paper if publish- 
er servi¢e-called. Prefers warm cli- 
mate zone Florida or Southwest, but 
other good offers invited. Please give 
details. Box 6577, Editor & Publisher, 





ADVERTISING MANAGER-Salesman 
—Now employed as advertising man- 
ager on 3,200 daily wishes to return 
to Florida to stay. Strong on selling, 
layout, copy, merchandising, promo- 
tion display and classified. 
PREFER same type work with Florida 
daily of approximately 5,000 circula- 
tion or large weekly. 

MARRIED, two children, draft ex- 
empt, sober, college engineering grad- 
uate. Excellent references including 


Present employer. Box 6636, Editor 
t Puolisher, 


REPORTER, Rewrite, 28, 3% years 
Ss New Jersey Daily, now em- 
ployed, college grad, seeks top editor 





job on New Jersey or New York 
Weekly or Trade Paper. Box 6561, 


Editor & Publisher. 
WANT to get started in news writ- 





'ng-reporting. Go anywhere. Recent 
graduate. Editor college daily. Box 
6566, Editor & Publisher, F 








EXPERIENCED Reporter, city beat, 
police, court house, features. Use 
press camera. Married vet, 26. Avail- 
able now. S. Koester, 523 Maple, 
Paris, Illinois. 


EX-STATE editor small daily wants 
reporting, editing job. Draft-proof 
vet, 30, BS Journalism. References. 
Box 6486, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER—MALE, single, 29, 8 
years’ experience weekly, daily, press 
service. Army correspondent. Will 
travel. Box 6512, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, 29, pres- 
catly government information Special- 
ist ashington, desires move to New 
York City or Dallas. Journalism de- 
gree. Interested publicity, house or- 
an, magazine, public relations, fields. 
x 6514, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER, 25, Vet, one year experi- 
ence 15,000 daily. Handled Graphic. 
B.S. Journalism, done rewrite, copy, 
editing. Go anywhere. 8. Oppen- 
heimer, 2234 Davidson Ave., Bronx, 
New York. 














WRITER, girl 29, reporting, public re- 
lations, house organ experience, jour- 
nalism degree, Civil Service rating In- 
formation Specialist, wants job, pre- 
ferably feature writing, New York 
oy area. Box 6487, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


FLESCH-MINDED WRITER. Vet, 
30, now doing government publicity, 


wants job on alert east or midwest 


daily. 4 years’ experience (2 on 
newspapers). Box 6551, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Editorial 
CITY EDITOR, small daily, held all 
jobs on paper in year and half, subbed 
managing editor total two months; 27, 
single, veteran, B.A.; would like news- 
paper job in New York area. Avail- 


able October. Box 6392, Editor & 
Pnblisher. 











BXAPEKIENCED MAN (seven years 
large, small dailies, wire service) 
wants job as rewriteman or copy- 
reader, medium or large daily east 
or midwest. College graduate, mar- 
ried, 28, draftproof. Now wire editor 
afternoon daily 18,000 circulation. 
Box 6576, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 


12 YEARS copy-deskman, reporter, 
rewrite, 35, best references, seeks 
slot anywhere between the coasts. 
Box 6592, Editor & Publisher. 

4 YEARS’ experience—reporter, copy 
desk, camera. Seeks place with daily. 
Married. Vet, 30. Box 6503, Editor 
& Publisher. 

RECENT college graduate, Vet, with 
wire service and daily experience de- 














sires reporting job on daily. Has 
covered all state and city news 
sources. Go anywhere. Box 6555, 
Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER: one year’s experience 
on daily, weekly, and in publicity; 


graduate and undergraduate work in 
journalism; good references; woman; 
single; prefer general assignment; no 
society. Box 6569, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM GRADUATE, 23, sin- 
gle, Vet, draft exempt, seeks starting 
position on small daily anywhere. 
Prefer sports. Box 6555, Editor & 
Publisher. 








SCIENCE WRITER, general reporter, 
content analyst. BSc general science, 
industrial experience, MS journalism. 


daily and free-lance experience. Cap- 
able photographer. now western 
Europe. Attractive position with 


chance for science writing and edit- 
ing. Box 6602, Editor & Publisher. 





VETERAN, 26, B.J. Missouri; 1 year 
graduate work University of Chicago. 
3 months experience. Sports, general 
assignment. Go anwhere. Bill Hurley, 
1102 Albion, Chicago, Illiinois. 


ADJECTIVE ANARCHIST— 
EXPERIENCE, entertainment _fea- 
tures; wants chance to prove his 
value to newspaper as reporter; Abil- 
ity to understand, interpret and trans- 
late human feelings into significant 
copy. News service experience, young, 
draft exempt. Box 6618, Editor & 
Pwhlisher. 








YES—DIFFERENT 
EX-DIPLOMAT; native Texan; now 
news editor 4,000 circulation daily; 
32 years old; university grad; re- 
sided Europe, South America; speak 
French, German, Spanish; experienced 
editorial, feature writer; wire, city 
desks; good recommendations; Repub- 
lican. Box 6545, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH NEWSMAN 


NOW ON metropolitan newspaper 
seeks change to medium daily; copy- 
desk, rewrite, reporter. 18 years’ edi- 
torial experience dailies, wire service 
news editor, single, 42, draft exempt. 
Go anywhere. Box 6553, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER, young, ambitious, 4 
years’ experience on large daily. 
Sports, rewrite, desk. Seek any edi- 
torial position. University graduate, 
top references. Box 6534, Editor & 
Publisher. 

ABLE REPORTER, 28, desires 
change. 2% years experience with 2 
large dailies. All beats, features. BJ 
and BA Missouri. SDX_ scholarship 
award, KTA member. Married vet- 
eran. Minimum $65 weekly. Write 
Box 6578, Editor & Publisher. 


AMBITION, ABILITY, Aggressive- 
ness for sale. Reporter/critic; creative 
sports, news writer. 23, l-year ex- 
perience New York daily trade paper. 
Wrote for Naval paper. Vet, B.A., 
Draft exempt—wWill go anywhere for 
spot with future. Highest references. 
Box 6598, Editor & Publisher. 
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ABLE newspaperwoman; daily, week- 
ly experience, reporting, society, 
makeup. Available October 15. Box 
6608, Editor & Publisher. 

LIBRARIAN — 6 years experience 
New York City daily legal and insur- 








ance background — seeks position — 
metropolitan area. Draft exempt. Box 
6617, Editor & Publisher. 

CUB: Harvard graduate, 25, vet, 


draft exempt, unmarried, seeks start- 
ing position as general reporter on 





small daily. Will go anywhere. Box 
6630, Fditor & Publisher. 

ALERT NEWSMAN 
DESKMAN, 3 years experience, news, 


features, sports, photo. Seeks post in 
East. Missouri MA, draft exempt. 
Box 6610, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG GIRL, college background, 
seeks starting editorial and/or report- 
ing position. Some experience, Baily 
and weekly, handling society, re-write, 
copy, heads and obits. Salary secon- 
dary. Box 6641, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR CHAIN five small weeklics 
want news, editorial job on large 
weekly or daily. Veteran, college 
grad, journalism masters, some ex- 
perience reporting on metrvupolitan 
daily. Age 26, married, chi.d, car 
Prefer northeastern U. S., possibly 
far a David H. Fowler, Morris, 


EXPERIENCED desk man, sports and 
news. Proficient in layout, make-up, 
and regular copy desk work. Assis- 
tant sports editor on folded metropoli- 
ton daily. Box 6621, Editor & Pub- 
Isher. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Editorial 








EDITORIAL WRITER, Hoosier, : 15 
years as reporter, managing editor 
medium papers, 5 as editorial writer 
on big daily, seeks major editorship 
or commercial public relations post; 
teaching, public administation experi- 
ence; speaker; married; responsible; 
kind of man to inspire confidence in 
your institution. Salary must be sub- 
stantial. Box 6620, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








TWO WORKING 
CHICAGO reporters want spots on 
paper in medium sizéd town. Both 
have four years experience as report- 
ers, rewrite and deskmen. Oovered 
all beats. Draft exempt. Northwestern 
graduates. Work as team or separate- 
ly. Write Box 6647, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
REPORTING or 
ism honor grad. 





writing job. Journal- 
M.A, English. Single, 
25. Vet. House organ experience. 
Anywhere. Salary secondary. Box 
6626, Editor & Publisher. 

RECENT Journalism grad. college 
correspondent to metropolitan dailies. 
Anxious to start in news writing. Go 
anywhere. Box 6624, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

TRADE magazine editor wants per- 
manent connection. 5 years experi- 
ence; editing, news beat, photo. Age 
28, married, recommended, moderate 
salary. Box 6629, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—1% years on Southern 
daily (100,000 circulation). Refer- 
ences. Bob Douglas, 2312 Booker, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

REPORTER, college grad, 4 years 
experience, wants job on daily around 
New York City area. Box 6638, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG, EXPERIENCED newswoman 
seeks job in Rocky Mountain or Mid- 
west area. Weekly, semi-weekly, daily 
experience. Background includes re- 
porter-photographer, news editor, 
women’s editor. Journalism, home 
economics grad. Now employed. An- 
swer all replies. Box 6611, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG MAN, 23, MA English, writ- 
ing, library experience, seeks start 
editorial assistant reporter, proof- 
reader, etc. Draft exempt. Box 6614, 
Fditor & Publisher. 























| YOUNG NEWSMAN—Experienced all 


phases, employed, draft exempt vet. 
Box 6628, Editor & Publisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER - ENGRAVER with 
heavily illustrated weekly 2 years — 
Commercial Rhetegragmer 3 years. De- 








endable. Fast. technique. 
arried, 30, car. 6502 Florence Ave., 
Joliet, Il. 





PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 
TO DO complete pictures and news 
assignments on small daily or to work 
as member of photo staff. Just the 
girl needed on your paper for news 
and photo coverage! Five years’ ex- 
perience, journalism graduate, NPPA 
charter member. Box 6505, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER with eight 
years of experience with metropoli- 
tan and medium dailies. Highest ref- 
erences. Married, 37. Will go any- 
where. Box 6615, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL or Composing Room 
Superintendent, 21 years experience, 
good record, knows production, em- 
ployers’ problems. Age 47, sober, un- 
ion. Best references. Box 6572, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


SEEKING challenging position as me- 
chanical superintendent/production 
manager. Possesses the ‘‘Know- 
How,’’ ability, imagination and ini- 
tiative necessary for the job. 18 
years diversified practical and _theo- 
retical experience. Age 87. B.S. de- 
gree. Presently employed. Box 6589, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL or Composing Super- 
intendent, 30 years newspaper and 
trade plant, modernized large metro- 
politan daily. Experienced in planning 
new building and moving plant. Can 
promote harmony. Box 6616, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


READERS 
have had 


of this column who 
their fill of chatter 
Inter-American Press 
Conference can now relax. This 
is the last time we'll mention it 
this year. We promise. 

But after two weeks of wrest- 
ling with Spanish translations and 
Spanish composition for E&P— 
with a little Portuguese and 
French thrown in—we have a 
few random thoughts in Spanish 
and English which we’d like to 
pass on. 

The most striking thing to us 
about the delegates—delegados, to 
you—was their relative linguistic 
ability: the Latin-Americans speak 
much better English than the 
Norteamericanos speak Spanish. 

The U. S. Organizing Commit- 
tee pulled a coup d’etat in getting 
the International Business Ma- 
chines to provide that short wave 
simultaneous translating equip- 
ment. It was the same thing used 
at the United Nations where you 
put the earphones on, tune in the 
set, and walk around listening to 
an English translator even though 
the speaker may be talking Span- 
ish, or vice versa. As a matter of 
fact, we caught our special E&P 
bilingual correspondent, Gary 
MacEoin, sitting at a typewriter 
catching up on his writing outside 
of the conference room while the 
session was in progress. He didn’t 
miss a word via the short wave— 
listened to one session while writ- 
ing it and didn’t have to be there 
in person. 

The earphones were a giveaway 
on the linguistic abilities of the 
respective delegates. Very few of 
the Latin-Americans used them 
regardless of what language was 
being spoken. Practically all of 
the North Americans used them. 
You have your choice of answers 
to the riddle: 1. the Latins all 
speak good English and under- 
stood perfectly what was going 
on and the U. S. delegates were 
eager to keep up with everything 
not knowing a word of Spanish; 
or, 2. The Latins don’t speak as 
good English as we give them 
credit for and they just didn’t 
give a darn about what was being 
said in English. 

But, seriously, the first solution 
is the proper one judging by the 
conversations we had with the 
visitors—and our Spanish is al- 


most non-existent. 
* * a 


about the 


THE CONFERENCE got off to a 
start Monday morning reminiscent 
of all recent Pan-American Press 
Congresses. The keynote was 
“confusion” created by the Cuban 
delegates. At almost every Con- 
gress since 1943 the Cuban dele- 
gation has been the official gadfly. 

But, on reflection after the 
week is over, it is not difficult to 
understand why the Cubans were 
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a little obstreperous. It was not 
deliberate obstructionism. 

The first order of business was 
presentation and adoption of a 
new constitution for the Inter- 
American Press Association. The 
constitution committee submitted 
the draft proposal to the confer- 
ence with the approval and recom- 
mendations of a sub-committee 
of three eminent Latin-American 
newspapermen who are also ex- 
perienced attorneys. The Cubans 
expressed enthusiasm for the pro- 
posal but didn’t like the method 
of voting on it by individual news- 
papers rather than by countries. 
The fight was on. 

The constitution was adopted 
by a heavy majority vote but it 
is easy to see why some delegates 
who had not had sufficient time 
to study it were objecting to the 
speed of the maneuver. Ruffled 
feathers at the meeting were soon 
smoothed over. 

Nevertheless, in retrospect, the 
program—both business and en- 
tertainment—was too full. That 
is the way with conferences or- 
ganized by people with relatively 
little experience in such matters. 
It was a good program and there 
was plenty of entertainment but 
things had to be run on a railroad 
time schedule in order to get it 
all in. That didn’t sit very well 
with many Latin-Americans, prac- 
tically all of whom like to express 
their opinions verbally on the floor 
of a convention. 

As one delegate from Chile put 
it after he had been ruled out 
of order for departing from the 
agenda: “You have plenty of time 
for visits to the United Nations 
and so forth but you have no time 
to discuss our problems.” 

That wasn’t exactly true. But 
there could have been more time 
for just plain palabras—“words,” 
to you. 

a 

AN INSPIRITING thing happened 
at the opening banquet Monday 
evening. Chairman Tom Wallace 
was introducing the guests at the 
head table. When he called the 
name of Alberto Gainza Paz of 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, there 
was a spontaneous ovation that 
shook the rafters of the Waldorf’s 
Starlight Roof. Everyone was on 
his feet applauding the man who 
publishes one of the world’s great- 
est newspapers in spite of harras- 
sing opposition from Peron. 

That was unusual enough, but 
when Bartolome Mitre of La 
Nacion, Buenos Aires, was intro- 
duced a few minutes later he also 
received the same sort of ovation. 

Those two men must have 
known they had plenty of friends 
in the United States judging from 
the support they have received 
here. But it must have been en- 
couraging to them to find they 


had so many loyal friends and 
admirers among their Latin-Amer- 
ican contemporaries. 


* * OK 
AT THAT opening banquet, the 
top talent of this hemisphere’s 


press was represented among the 
500 guests. It is impossible to 
name them all here. 

Into this star-studded gathering 
strode Joe Starobin of the Daily 
Worker. He came up to gather 
comment from various editors on 
what they were going to do about 
the incarceration at Ellis Island 
of Carlos Rafael Rodriguez of 
Hoy, Havana, the late lamented 
Communist paper there. 

Button-holing people for com- 
ment at 10 p.m. after a lengthy 
cocktail party and a wine-studded 
dinner could have produced al- 
most any remark desired. And 
the Commies know how to print 
them. It could have made nasty 
reading. 

But Starobin either didn’t get 
the comments he wanted or he 
didn’t use them. 

a 


Photos to Caracas 
By Beamed Wireless 


Caracas, Venezuela—A _ news- 
paper here is now receiving reg- 
ular daily transmissions of news- 
pictures from another continent 
by beamed wireless. 

Acme Newspictures, in cooper- 
ation with the United Press, is 
furnishing the service to El Her- 
aldo, only newspaper in Venezuela 
with morning and afternoon edi- 
tions. Each transmission consists 
of two pictures a day. 

The pictures are transmitted and 
received on the Acme _ Trans- 
ceiver. The picture signal is piped 
from Acme headquarters in New 
York to Press Wireless, which 
beams it toward South America. 

* 


Costello Honored 


ALBANY, N. Y. Cartoons 
drawn by Jerry Costello, editorial 
cartoonist of the Knickerbocker 
News here and of General Fea- 
tures Corp., have been selected 
for official publicity in the March 
of Dimes campaign in January. 
This is the fifth year Mr. Cos- 
tello’s work has been chosen. In 
recognition, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis gave 
Mr. Costello a special scroll at 
a recent public ceremony here. 








E&PCALENDAR / 


Oct. 15-17 — Advertising © 
Managers Bureau, New Yor ~ 
State Dailies, fall meeting, Ho — 
tel Syracuse, Syracuse, N, Y, ~ 

Oct. 15-17 — Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation Managers’ Assn, 
31st annual convention, Mos 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 15-17—California Cy. 
culation Managers’ Assn., 32nd — 
annual convention, Casa De 
Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, Calif, 

Oct. 15-18 — _ Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Fi. 
nance Officers, third annua 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland } 
Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 16-17—New York State 
Society of Newspaper Editon, 
annual meeting. New York 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 17—New England Daily 
Newspaper Assn., fall meeting 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 19-21 — State Journal 
ism 29th joint conference of 


newspapermen, industrial ed: 
tors and radio broadcaster, 
Hotel Morgan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


Oct. 23-24 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., annual meeting 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-24—New Englani 
Newspaper Advertising Execu 
tives Assn., annual meeting 
Parker House, Boston. 

Oct. 24-26 — Ohio Circule 
tion Manager’s Assn., fall 
meeting, Neil House, Colum 
bus, O. 

Oct. 26-27—Audit Burea 
of Circulations, annual meet} 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28—National New: 
paper Promotion Assn., south 
ern-eastern regional conver 
tion, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Oct. 26-29—Southern News 
paper Publishers Assn., annual 
convention, Greenbrier Hotel 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 

Oct. 28-29—New England 
Newspaper Mechanical Cot 
ference, Statler Hotel, Boston 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Americat 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
annual conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 








$4 Offer Rejected 

Chicago—Members of Lo- 
cal 16, International Typo- 
graphical Union, rejected a 
wage increase proposal of the 
Chicago Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association by a vote of 
1,730 to 1,388. The publishers 
had offered a $2 a week in- 
crease effective last Sept. 14 
and an additional $2 a week 
raise March 1, 1951. 





Cairo Citizen Cited 
Caro, Ill—The local Eb 
lodge presented a Certificate ¢ 
Appreciation to ‘he Cairo Evenin 
Citizen, of which Mrs. John ¢ 
Fisher is editor and manager, “ft 
promoting our democratic form % 
government and aiding our cot 
munity in all things worth whik 


8°, Wage Buwost 

GREENFIELD, Mass. — The 
corder Publishing Corp., throug 
General Manager H. Irving Jem 
announced this week an avert 
8% wage increase for all depat 
ments of the Greenfield Recorde 
Gazette. 
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*‘Junior—put down that book and turn on 


the 


Will you be using room-to-room tele- 
vision in 5 or 10 years? Electric dog- 
washers? Child-scrubbers? These 
days, hardly anything seems too far- 
fetched for the future! 


One thing is sure — year after year, 
youll turn over more jobs to elec- 
tricity. Because electric service is the 
greatest work-time-and-trouble-saver 
that’s ever come down the pike. And 
hecause the business-managed electric 
companies see to it that there’s addi- 
tional electricity all ready when you 
and other people need it. 

That’s why there’s no power short- 
age today — even though America is 
using nearly twice as much electricity 


electric dog-washer” 


as before the war, in our homes, on our 
farms, in our businesses! 

You've seen some of the new power 
plants the business-managed electric 
companies have built. More are com- 
ing. Not just to keep up with the still- 
growing demand for electricity — but 
to keep well ahead of it! Already these 
companies have added half again as 
much electric supply as there was dur- 
ing World War II, when government 
officials said, “Electric power has 
never been too little or too late.” 


New Electric Company Power Plants Since the War 


Each black pin shows location of new power 
plant (or addition) of the business-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. Half are com- 
pleted . . . the others scheduled for finishing by 
1953. This is why America has plenty of power! 





It is to your interest to know the facts about your electric service—and to know 
that America has plenty of power now, and has more building for the future. 
That's why this advertisement is published by the business-managed, tax- 
vaying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 





® "MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. Sundays — CBS — 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


Printed in U. S. A. 





*= Company names on request from this magazine 


Welcome home! 


Every day Dad, and the World-Telegram and Sun, The influence of the World-Telegram and Sun on 
get a big welcome home—because they’re both very __ the buying habits of these families is shown by its 
important members of the family! As a matter of advertising linage gain. In the month of September 
fact, the World-Telegram and Sun is a very im- 1950, the World-Telegram and Sun’s total linage 
portant member of more than 600,000 families in gain was more than double the combined net gain 


New York City and its suburban communities. of the six other New York weekday papers! 
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